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T’f  T  Tp-  TTQ  *  «  •  * 

Is  tile  I'liited  States  of  Aiiieiica  tliere  is  one  day  of  universal 
feastinj;.  a  day  set  aside  by  presidential  proclamation  for  the 
observance  of  a  religious  festival,  for  rendering  thanks  to  the 
('reator  for  the  blessinjrs  of  a  bounteous  harvest  and  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  jieople.  and  this  day  is  known  throiijihout  the 
len"th  and  breadth  of  the  land  as  "  Thanks"ivin<r  Day.”  Now  indis¬ 
solubly  associated  with  that  <lay  in  the  minds  of  the  peojile  is  a  bird — 
a  bird  of  larjre  jn-oportions.  a  bii-d  distinctively  American,  charac¬ 
terized  by  neither  the  bold  ferocity  (d'  the  eajrle  <d'  war  nor  the  meek 
humidity  of  the  dove  of  peace,  but  from  tlie  standpoint  of  strict 
utilitariani.sm  i)eiha])s  superior  to  both.  That  bird  is  the  turkey. 

The  first  time  that  any  Thanksgiving  Day  and  the  turkey  were 
brought  into  intimate  relation  was  upon  the  occasion  when  (lov. 
Hradford.  of  Plymouth  Dolony.  in  10-21.  set  aside  a  day  id’  thanks¬ 
giving  to  celebrate  the  gathering  of  the  fir.st  harvest  made  by  the 
doughty  Pilgrims  who  had  come  over  in  the  Maj/floirer  the  year 
before.  The  harvest  had  saved  the  colony,  and  incident  to  the 
religious  features  of  the  occasion  the  governor  sent  out  four  men  with 
their  flint-lock  fowling  pieces  to  procure  meat  to  grace  the  festive 
board  which  was  to  be  provided,  in  order  that  the  colonists  “  might 
after  a  more  special  manner  rejoice  together.” 

In  those  days  the  wild  tui-key  still  strutted  in  univstricted  pride 
and  s])lendor  through  the  forests  of  Xew  England,  and  that  in  ]den- 
teous  flocks.  Doubtle.ss  the  then  friendly  red  man  had  iidroduced 
the  early  settlers  to  the  creamy  taste  of  the  white  and  the  succulence 
(d  the  dark  meat  of  the  turkey:  so  wild  turkeys  were  the  (juest  of  the 
hunters,  and  upon  the  occasion  alluded  to  constituted  the  piece  de 
lesistance  of  the  bamiuet.  From  that  good  day  to  this  the  turkey, 
either  wild  oi-  tame,  has  occupied  the  ])lace  of  honor  on  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  table  where  oj)portunity  or  ojudence  could  ])ossil)ly 
provide  it,  from  the  eastern  tij)  of  Maine  to  the  (lolden  Date  of  San 


IndissoluWy  as.sooiate<l  willi  ‘TlianksKiviiit:  Day’  in  the  iniiuls  of  the  itoople  is  a  bird— a  bird  of  large 
jtroportions,  a  I)ird  distinctively  American,  characterizwl  by  neither  the  bald  ferocity  of  the  eagle  of 
war  nor  the  meek  humility  of  the  dove  of  peace,  but,  from  Ihe'stanilnoint  of  strict  utilitarianism,  perhaps 

stiiiPiMor  to  Thnt  lnr<J  k  tlip  fnrWovV* 


|K* 

I;.: 

I  UK  I  t  KKKV  IN'  I'K  'l  l  RK  WRITIN'i 
OK  rilK  XOR  l'ir  \MKI!I(  AN  INDIANS. 

Wliatcvcr  means  the  alxiripinal  inhahitanis 
of  North  .VmiTiea  a<lopte<l  to  ret'or<l  itifor- 
malioti  was  hy  rttile  inscriptions  on  wood 
or  st(piie.  I'his  ctiriotis  presentation  of  a 
tiirkiw  was  meatit  to  convey  the  Mca  that 
the  lord  was  ahittidatit  in  that  partictilar 
neiphhorliood.  It  is  a  rare  specimen  of 
native  character  writinp.  |)reserver|  in  tin' 
littreait  of  Kihttolopy  of  lln'  National 
Mttsetim. 


C.inrl.-^V  ..r  ixial.l.  iliiv.  f.iiri' .y  c.i. 

I  IIK  IIARNVARD  Tf  RKKV. 

The  total  ntimher  of  domest  icateil  turkeys  fotmd  on  farms  of  H  acres  or  ntore  in  extent  iti  the  I  nited  Stales, 
enumerated  in  the  cettsits  of  Ihin,  was  :!,iiss,70S.  These  were  valueil  at  or.  on  an  averape,  at 

ationt  SI. 79  per  live  hinl.  The  five  leadinp  States  with  respect  to  ntimher  of  turkeys  were  Texas,  with 
diit.iXK);  Missouri,  312,1100:  Iinliana  203, IKM);  Illinois,  1S9.000;  and  Kentucky,  ls8,000.  The  averape  value 
of  tile  liinis  in  1910  ranpeil  from  .S3.0S  cents  in  the  New  Knpiand  States  to  *1.21  in  the  west  South  Central 
ilivision. 


The  wild  turkey  of  America  is,  without  doubt,  the  propenitor  of  all  kinds  of  turkeys  the  world  over.  Ornithologists  penerally  accept  the  view  tliat  the  ilillerent  varieties 
have  all  desVended  from  the  three  forms  known  to-day  as  the  North  American,  the  Mexican,  and  the  Honduras  (ticellala).  The  wild  tuikey  has  hut  nie  almost  ex¬ 
tinct  in  the  Ignited  States,  except  in  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  Southern  States. 


TIIK  l’.\X  A.MKHICAX  UNION. 
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Ki'ancisco — from  tin*  topuittst  Itordrr  of  N(»rtli  Daloita  to  tin*  ma*r- 
iiolia-.H‘ontc(l  shoivs  of  thr  (Jiilf  of  Mexico.  Tims  on  the  last  'rimrs- 
<la_v  <)f  Xttvemher  of  each  year,  the  day  that  custom  has  assigned 
for  this  celehratioii.  the  turkey  "johlder  reijjfiis  as  imcro\\iie(l  kinjr  of 
the  festival,  althoiiirh  he  needs  imist  die  to  achi(‘ve  that  honoi\ 

dust  why  the  bird  should  have  been  called  “turkey"  in  the  Kn«rlish 
lanjrnajre  m*  one  seems  to  know.  The  ivalm  of  His  Sultanic  .Majesty 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  the  hii-d  to  ])olite  society 
than  did  (ilreenland  or  Kamchatka.  'I'he  real  turkey  is  a  bird  indijje- 
nous  to  North  America  and  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  hv  the 
returnin<r  Spanish  adventurers  who  had  found  it  in  the  New  AVorld. 
It  may  he  that  since  the  bird  was  hroujrht  to  northeiai  Europe  from 
.“^pain  the  "enerally  i<rnorant  public  concluded  that,  like  many  other 
iinu.sual  thinjrs.  it  came  from  Turkey  oi‘  the  Ear  East.  .Vfjain,  the 
bird  may  have  named  itself,  since  the  call  of  the  hen  to  her  chicks 
sounds  very  much  like  tur-r-rdv,  tur-i’-r-k,  tur-r-rd<.  .Vt  any  rate, 
theiv  is  n(»  actual  connection  between  the  bird  and  the  country  of  the 
same  name. 

'I'he  turkey  was  a  favoi-ite  f<»wl  aimtnir  the  ahorijrinal  inhabitants 
of  Amei-ica.  It  had  its  habitat  ovei-  all  that  section  where  frrew  its 
favorite  fo(td,  Indian  corn.  M'hen  (^oi-te/,.  in  1511),  first  reached  the 
realm  of  the  Aztecs,  M(»ntezuma  entertained  him  with  royal  splendor, 
and  amon"  the  delicious  viands  set  before  the  Spanish  invaders  was 
roasted  turkey.  It  was  found  that  the  Aztecs  had  domesticated  the 
fowl  to  quite  an  extent,  and  that  it  was  al.so  plentiful  in  its  wild  state. 
North  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  bird  was  equally  well  known,  and  the 
adventurous  C’oronado  found  it  amon<j  the  clilf-dwellin"  Indians  and 
other  tribes  he  met  on  his  expedition  throu<rh  what  is  now  'Eexas. 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexic(».  The  Zuni  Indians  seem  to  have  known 
of  the  turkey  for  centuries,  and  some  of  their  earliest  traditions  deal 
with  this  interesting  bird.  Not  only  did  the  bird  serve  as  a  delectable 
food,  but  its  feathers  formed  a  valuable  asset  for  pui-poses  of  adorn¬ 
ment  in  the  headfjear  of  the  Indians  and  for  embellishinjr  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  women,  besides  lending  accuracy  to  the  flight  of  their 
arrow.s.  M'hen  the  English  settled  Massachusetts  they  found  wild 
turkeys  in  abundance,  and  other  colonists  found  them  from  New 
England  down  to  Florida. 

'I'he  wild  turkey  of  .\merica  is  without  doubt  the  progenitor  of  all 
kinds  of  turkeys  the  world  over.  Ornithologists  in  general  accept 
the  view  that  all  turkeys  have  descended  from  the  three  forms  known 
to-day  as  the  North  .Vmerican.  the  Mexican,  and  the  Honduras 
(Ocellata)  vai'ieties.  'I'he  bii-d  found  in  certain  forest  regions  of 
.'^oiith  America  known  as  the  curassow,  although  sometimes  called 
the  South  American  turkey,  in  reality  belongs  to  a  diti'erent  family, 
and  scientists  hold  that  any  real  tmkevs  found  in  that  continent  are 
immigrants. 


A  SIXCKSSFUL  TURKKY  HUNT. 

I'lirkey  huntini:  has  been  a  fxsi  iiiatinj;  sport  ever  sinee  the  disr'overy  of  Aiiieriea.  '  It  is  the  largest  Kame 
hiid  found  in  the  fniled  States.  Formerly  wild  turkeys  were  killed  in  ttreat  numbers,  ami  pothunters 
eatight  them  in  trajis  and  shot  them  from  their  roosts  at  nittht.  Now,  howeser,  ricid  Ratne  laws  seek  to 
protect  the  birds,  and  only  itobhiers  may  be  killed,  and  these  only  at  certaiti  short  perioils  diiriiii;  the  year. 


til  Ainerii  ii  the  W  liitc  varicly  is  calk'd  llic  Wliii: 
from  Ifolland,  allhoui;li  they  arc  not  naliiral  ti 
\\  kites,  where  tliey  ha\e  keen  know  n  far  o\'er 
from  othiT  turkeys.  In  the  I'nileil  Slates  Ike 
.dikouuli  tile  infusion  of  kloud  from  Ike  Itron/e  \'! 


od.  k, 'cause  some  think  that  il  came  oiijtiiially 
'oiinlrx'.  In  I'.nitlaiid  they  are  called  Austrian 
re'l  ,vears.  I’rokakly  the  Whites  are  "sports'" 
lid  siremtili  have  lieen  increased  ky  kreedini: 
iw  detracteil  from  I  lie  color  of  the  plumaye. 


lMiot<>}i?i'apU  tiy  t*.  U.  Wuite,  Mexlro  City. 

TUKKEYS  OX  THEIU  WAY  TO  MAHKKT. 

Tust  before  the  fustut  in  any  city  of  Mexico  the  natives  collect  their  fowls  into  troops  and  inarch  them  alone  the  highway  to  the  central 
market.  The  driver  shows  great  skill  in  directing  his  timorous  charges,  and  seldom  <loes  one  escape  from  the  flock.  The  same  cus¬ 
tom  may  be  witnessed  in  Spain,  where  turkey  raisinir  has  become  as  general  as  in  America. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


The  Mexican  turkey,  wild  throusrhout  the  ]{e])ul)lie,  is  known  to 
science  as  Mthiuivls  mexicana;  it  is  short  in  shank,  the  feathers  of  its 
body  are  metallic  black,  shaded  only  slightly  with  bronze,  while  all 
its  feathers  are  tipped  with  white.  This  appears  to  be  the  s})ecies 
first  taken  to  Spain  and  other  European  countries.  It  is  tlnnight 
that  the  white  markings  of  its  plumage  a])])ear  in  the  variety  of 
domestic  turkey  known  as  the  Xarragansett. 

The  Honduras  turkey  is  called  scientifically  Mthagrin  ocdlata,  and 
is  found  to-day  scattered  over  most  of  (Vntral  America.  The  bird 
is  extremely  wild,  and  has  a  freer  flight  than  its  cousins  of  the  North. 
It  is  the  most  beautiful  in  coloring  of  all  the  family.  The  head  and 
neck  are  naked,  the  caruncles  on  them  differing  from  those  of  others 
resident  in  less  tr(»])ical  regions,  and  no  breast  tuft  is  present.  The 
ground  color  of  the  i)lumage  is  a  beautiful  bronze  green,  banded  with 
gold  bronze,  blue  and  red,  with  some  bands  of  brilliant  black.  This 
bird  can  not  be  bred  successfully  nor  domesticated  away  from  its 
native  heath,  and  even  there  it  is  usually  found  only  in  its  wild  state. 

The  North  American  turkey,  Mdengns  ani<  ricana,  is  the  original 
species  of  the  eastern  I'nited  States.  Its  colors  are  black,  beauti- 
fidly  shaded  with  a  rich  bronze,  the  breast  plumage  being  dark  bronze, 
illuminated  with  a  lustrous  finish  (»f  coppery  gold.  All  this  em¬ 
blazons  the  plumage  with  a  distinctive  brightness,  and  in  the  rays 
of  the  sun  the  burnished  a])pearance  comes  out  with  striking  bril-- 
liancy.  Other  varieties  known  in  the  barnyard,  and  even  recognized 
among  dealers  as  having  distinctive  markings,  are  in  reality  only 
highly  developed  fowls  with  preserved  peculiarities. 

In  the  United  States  si.x  standard  varieties  of  the  domesticated 
turkey  are  recognized  and  grown.  These*  are  the  lironze,  Narra- 
gansett,  liuff.  Slate.  White,  and  Black.  The  differences  are*  chiefly 
in  size  and  coloring.  The  Jironze*  and  Narragansett  are  the  largest, 
while  in  recent  years  the  White  variety  has  been  so  imju'oved  that 
it  comes  third  in  ])oint  of  size.  The  Buff  and  Slate  are  usually  of 
medium  size  and  the  Black  the  smallest. 

The  time  since  the  turkey  led  its  erstwhih*  simple  life  out  in  the  forest 
wild  has  been  so  short  that  even  in  its  jiresent  domesticated  state  it 
will  not  thrive  in  narrow  coniines  nor  within  ‘’pi’ison  walls.”  I  t  needs 
room  and  exercise  and  a  wide  range  in  which  to  pick  about  for  food. 
It  likes  no  codling  and  prefers  to  roost  in  the  branclu's  of  a  tree  out 
in  the  open  rather  than  be  huddled  with  its  fellows  in  closed  houses. 
Nor  can  it  bear  much  inbreeding,  but  needs  the  infusion  of  new 
blood  from  time  to  time  if  the  flock  is  to  thrive.  In  regions  where 
wild  turkeys  still  are  found — now,  alas,  only  too  few  tame  turkeys 
have  been  known  to  mate  with  their  unregenerate  kin  and  occasionally 
even  to  revert  to  their  ])rimal  state  of  savagery.  The  “call  of  the 
wild”  is  in  their  blood,  and  it  takes  but  litth*  for  them  to  sever  the 
bonds  of  civilization. 


A  N ATlVr,  Tl  UKKV  MKliC  IIAN'l'. 

I'lic  I'.mippraii  explorers  fimiid  llie  liirkey  (loinestieateil  in  many  pails  of  Amerii  a.  The  fowl  was  one  ol 
llie  delicacies  of  the  Mexican  tahle.  Since  prehistoric  limes  the  Imlians  have  cultivated  it  for  the  market, 
and  many  of  the  cnstoms  of  sale  are  preset  veil  imcl".m!;ed  to-dav.  The  ]mrchaser  may  select  his  choice 
in  the  villape  street,  or  the  vender  will  hrine  the  bird,  alive  and  fresli  from  the  larm.  to  the  house  door 
for  inspection. 
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In  ovory  conior  of  the  "lobo  almost,  at  least  when*  civilization  has 
spread  its  ejiieurean  tastes.may  be  found  the  domesticated  turkey — 
not,  however,  of  his  own  volition.  Never  would  he,  in  his  wild  state, 
have  sought  to  cross  the  stormy  seas  to  find  fireen  fields  and  pastures 
new.  He  is  not  so  constmctc'd.  He  is  not  bold  or  adventurous  of 
disposition.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  timid  and  much  afraid  of  things  h(‘ 
does  not  understand,  and  when  undisturbed  is  prone  to  let  well  enough 
alone  and  get  along  with  his  accustomed  feeding  grounds.  Again,  as 
a  flier  the  turkey  is  mtt  a  pronounced  success.  He  flies  ponderously, 
almost  painfully,  and  with  great  effort,  and  only  when  very  much 
frightened.  His  flight  can  be  sustained  for  only  a  short  distance,  but 
what  the  wild  turkey  lacks  as  an  aviator  he  fully  makes  up  as  a 
sprinter.  He  can  outrun  a  race  horse,  especially  in  his  own  native 
forest,  where  undergrowth  and  bushes  seem  but  to  add  to  his  speed. 
But  he  could  not  have  flown  over  the  ocean  even  if  he  had  had  that 
unnatural  desire.  He  was  taken  over  by  the  hand  of  man,  first  to 
Spain,  then  to  other  Mediterranean  countries,  to  northern  Europe,  to 
the  Ear  East,  until  now  he  is  well  nigh  omnipresent.  And  this 
spreading  out  of  his  kind  even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  is  all  due 
to  the  entrancing  qualities  his  meat  takes  on  when  properly  baked  or 
roasted. 

To  Spain  he  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  Cortez  in  1.520,  and  then* 
soon  became  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Eucullian  feasts  of  the  rich 
nobles  and  high  livers  of  the  time.  I  n  France  his  lii-st  historic  appear¬ 
ance  was  up ui  the  occasion  when  Charles  IX  marri('d  Elizabeth  of 
Austria,  dune  27.  1.570,  the  individual  turkey  of  the  feast  having  been 
imparted  from  the  village  of  Boston,  in  the  wilds  of  America.  In 
England  it  seems  the  turkey  made  his  appearance  as  early  as  1.524. 
and  was  soon  domesticated.  As  stated,  he  is  now  found  almost 
everywhere,  and  his  choice  flesh  regales  the  appetites  of  feasting 
millions— or  as  many  of  them  as  can  afford  to  buy  him  tame  or  kill 
him  wild.  Time  was  when  he  could  be  bought  in  the  Cnited  States 
for  25  cents.  Now  he  costs  that  much  per  pound,  including  head, 
feet,  and  feathers,  and  even  at  that  he  becomes  rare  during  the 
festive  seasons  of  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas  and  often  brings 
even  a  higher  price.  Taken  all  in  all,  a  most  remarkable  bird  is 
Meleagris  gallnparo-  hottor  known  as  the  .\merican  turkey. 


A  C(’()Rl)lX(r  to  tlui  most  rolicihlo  iiccouiits,  tlio  tirst  t()(|uilla 
straw  hat  was  made  JNo  years  ago  in  the  Ihovinee  of 
/  '  %  Mamivi,  Kemulor,  hy  Franeiseo  Delgado,  an  Keuadorian. 

As  at  tliat  time  J’anama  was  tlie  great  disti  ihuting  eenter 
for  aitieles  produced  on  the  w('st  coast  of  South  America,  many  of 
these  j)roducts  were  credited  to  that  city;  hats  woven  from  to(|uilla 
straw  in  Manavi  thus  came  to  he  called  “I’anama'’  hats.  While  this 
misnomer  should  he  correett'd  to  “Manavi”  hat,  the  Jianie  hy  which 
it  is  commoidy  known  has  come  ijito  such  geiu'ial  us((  that  it  is  vcm  v 
douhtful  if  the  change  will  evei-  l)e  made. 

'I'he  ])lants  ])roducing  the  to(|uilla  straw  from  which  ^lanavi  hats 
are  made  aie  iive  or  six  sp<'cies  of  stemless  sciew  ])ines,  the  most 
impoitaiit  Ixiing  known  to  sciejice  as  C'arludovica  ])almata,  which 
glow  wild  in  the  hot  liumiil  regions  of  Kcuador  and  ('olomhia,  and  in 
the  forests  of  I\au  along  the  headwaters  of  tlu'  Ama/.on  ffiver;  luit 
they  are  seen  at  their  best  in  tlie  dense,  dark,  t topical  forests  on  the 
l’a<‘ilic  coast  of  Kcuador.  The  plants  attain  a  height  of  (1  to  10  leet, 
and  present  thci  appearance  of  diminuthe  fan-shapi'd  ])ahu  tiees. 

Repeated  attempts  have  lieen  made  to  cultivate  the  plants  with  hut 
tittle  success,  for  oidy  in  th<‘  wild  state  do  the  screwless  piiu's  best 
develop  their  characteristic  (pialities. 

'I'lie  seeds  aie  jilantial  in  lurrows  on  low,  wed  land,  during  tlu'  rainy 
season,  aftiM’  which  little  attention  is  devoted  to  them.  When  about  5 
feet  high,  tlu*  young  hnives  are  cut  before  (ixpanding  and  ari'  ready  to 
he  ])repared  for  us(^ 

After  the  removal  of  the  veins,  the  leaves  are  dipped  repeati'dly  in  a 
vessel  tilled  with  lioiling  water  and,  aftei-  lieing  shakim  well,  they  arc 
ex|)os(‘d  to  the  sun  to  lie  bleached.  Kxceptionally  white  straw  is 
ohtaiiK'd  hy  adding  a  certain  ])i<)|)ortion  of  lemon  juice  to  the  boiling 
water.  'Phe  straw  is  tlum  carefully  seh'cted,  its  value  depending  upon 
the  length,  thickness,  color,  ami  numhc'r  of  strands  obtained  from 
each  leaf. 

'Pile  coarse, r  straw,  untit  for  the  manufacturi'  of  hats,  is  utilizi'd  in 
making  small  baskets,  ornaments,  hags,  and  other  articles. 

The  tO(|uilla  straw  is  sold  in  many  ])arts  of  tlu^  interior  where  it  is 
woven  into  hats;  it  is  exjxu  ted  also  to  foreign  countries  where  the  hats 
an'  made  hy  machinery. 

I  Hy  Kreilevii-  W.  ('toiliti),'.  L'.  S.  Consul  (itMU'iat.  C.uayai(uil.  l•',(■ua<lo^. 
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THK  C'AUU'DOVICA  I’ALMATA. 

The  ('afludofua  ixilinalri  sliriili,  Ii'diii  whichthe  loiiiiilla  straw  or  I’anama  lials  is  obtained, 
iirows  wild  in  tlie  liot  and  liinnid  regions  of  the  l‘acinc  coast  in  Kcnailor  and  C'olonil)ia 
and  in  the  forests  of  the  iifiper  Amazoti  in  I’eni.  It  reaches  a  height  of  from  (1  to  111  feet. 
There  are  several  species  of  the  plant,  some  of  which  have  been  more  or  less  successfully 
cultivated,  but  the  main  supi)ly  of  the  liber  i-omes  Irom  the  plant  in  its  natural  slate, 
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'I'lio  chipf  ceiitois  of  tlio  industry,  in  tho  ordi'r  of  tlioir  importance, 
are  Montieristi  and  .lipijapa  in  the  Province  of  Manavi;  Santa  Kosa 
and,  to  a  limited  extent.  (niaya(|uil  in  the  Province  of  (luayas;  and 
C'uenoa  in  the  Province  of  Azuay.  Thousands  of  tlie  natives  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  a"es.  throughout  the  interior  of  KeuadcM-,  aic  engaged 
in  weaving  hats,  the  work  being  eari  ied  on  fiom  a  little  after  midnight 
to  7  a.  m.,  whih'  tin;  atmosphei  '!  is  humid,  as  th(i  sti'aw  becomes  brittle 
dining  the  day. 

Aftei’  the  straw  has  been  ]>r(‘])are<l  as  indicated  ahovi',  and  damj>- 
(Mied  to  make  it  jiliahlc,  it  is  very  linely  divided  into  the  required 
widths  by  the  nail  of  the  little  linger  or  thumb.  A  hunch  id'  straw  is 
hound  in  the  middle  and  ])laced  on  the  center  of  a  wooden  mold,  the 
strands  are  arrangi'd  radially  and  e(|ually  distant,  in  j>airs.  the  plait¬ 
ing  beginning  at  the  a])ox  of  the  crown  and  being  continui'd  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  form  until  the  hat  is  finished,  care  hi'ing  taken  that  no  straws 
are  added  while'  the  crown  is  being  made,  but  augmi'iiting  thosi'  used 
in  forming  the  brim  and  border.  On  thi'  di'gree  of  nici'ty  in  which 
the  straws  arc  lengthened  dejiends  tin*  beauty  and  durability  of  thi' 
hat.  Should  a  strand  hi'  broken  it  can  he  rc])laced  and  so  plaited  as 
not  to  he  noticed.  The  finishing  touches  are  now  made  by  trimming 
the  brim,  edging  the  border,  and  lU'atly  fastening  all  ])rojecling  ends 
of  the  straws  so  as  to  he  invisihh'.  The  hat  is  washed  in  clean  cold 
water,  coated  with  a  thin  solution  id’  gum,  and  ])olisheil  with  dry 
sul])hur. 

'I’lie  necessary  (jualitii's  of  a  fine  hat  ari'  durability,  strength, 
('lasticity,  imjn'rmeahility,  and  Ix'ing  easily  washed  when  soih'd. 
'riicy  may  be  rolled  u])  without  injury,  and  will  last  for  many  years; 
lint  a  broken  straw  in  the  crown  diminishes  its  value  by  one-half, 
'riiri'c  to  six  months,  working  four  or  five  hours  each  day,  are  ref|uired 
to  complete  the  best  hats;  but  children  will  make  two  of  the  cheajiest 
grade  hats  from  undressed  straw  in  a  day.  Qualifications  such  as 
patience,  good  eyesight,  and  the  skill  aciiuiii'd  by  years  of  expi'rii'iice 
are  necessary  to  produce  the  vi'ry  best  gradi'  of  hats. 

The  finest  hats  ever  madi'  were  thi'  work  of  a  native  Ecuadorian 
named  Palma,  which  weri'  jnirchased  for  .S'iOO  I'ach  and  ])resented  to 
Emperor  Xajiolcon  Hi.  and  Marshal  MacMahon. 

The  oidy  objection  to  tin'  Manavi  hats  is  that  they  are  of  similar 
sliapi'.  no  atti'injit  having  been  made  to  adajit  thi'  forms  to  modern 
tastes.  If  the  desiied  shapes  were  shown  to  the  wi'avers,  they  would 
V('rv  soon  immitati'  thi'iu  and  jiroduce  hats  agreeing  with  the  latest 
fashions. 

'rill'  Afanavi  hat  re(|iiiress])i'cial  cari'  for  its  jireservation.  As  watei’ 
is  very  injurious  to  it,  it  should  hi'  well  drii'd  and  jiri'ssi'd  each  time 
after  having  been  ex])os('d  to  rain  for  any  considi'i-abli'  timi'.  AVhile 
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ami  oliil'li'iai  |ialiciilly  lalmr  in  plailiiif:  the  sliaw.  A  lial.  (if  fine  iiiialily  (iticii  lakes  si\  imuilhs  in  llic  weaving. 
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T-;  iwc'l  in  tlio  liner  (;ra<les  of  lulls  are  as  ilelicate  as  linen  llireads.  A  liroken  straw  or  olilnidini: 
knot  ileereases  the  value  more  than  ->0  percent. 
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the  sun’s  rays  are  nut  liarinful,  ])ro(luein>r  only  some  elian>fe  in  the 
eolor,  the  liat  shouhl  oeeasionally  be  moistened  to  ])reserv(*  its 
llexihilitv. 

Injuries  shouhl  he  re])aire(l  at  once,  as  otherwise'  the  hat  will  very 
soon  become  valueless.  AVhen  not  in  use  the  hat  should  Ix'  rolled  u]> 
earefully,  and  wrapped  in  eamphon'd  ]ia])er  to  jeri'servc'  it  from  the* 
attacks  of  insects;  or,  if  more  convenient,  the  hat  may  be  jeacked  in 
its  usual  form  in  a  box  containing  camphor. 

Durinj;  the  year  1013,  hats  to  the  value  of  -SI,  127, oON  were  exported, 
juincipally  to  the  United  States,  (iermany,  France,  and  liel<rium,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  to  the  Antilles,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  to  the 
various  countries  of  South  America.  Tlu'v  are  prc])ared  for  ship¬ 
ment  ])acked  in  bales,  ba^s,  cloth,  or  hides. 

Another  kind  of  hat  made  from  a  s])ecies  of  orass,  and  called  “soin- 
brero  junco”  is  used  lu're,  and  about  -SI ,()()()  worth  annually  cxi)orted. 
'Phey  can  not  be  compared  in  any  manner  with  those'  made  from 
to(|uilla  straw. 

The  tociuilla  straw  hats  are  sold  at  price's  A  aryino  freun  a  few  e-e'iits 
te)  Slot)  anel  meere  each.  The  wheelesale  price's  e)f  the  e'he'a])e'r  <:rade's 
from  Cuenca  are  freun  .SN.7o  tee  St2  jeer  ele)ze'n,  the'  be'st  freun  812  to  81.-) 
each.  The  cheape'st  jjrade's  from  Manavi  whe)le'sale  freem  81.45  to 
824.50  ])e'r  eleezen,  the  liner  jirades  lu  injrinjr  84.50  to  .820  each,  and  the' 
liiK'St  from  825  te)  8100  e'ach,  or  eve'ii  meere. 

Exporters  specialize  in  the  jrrade's  of  hats,  se)me'  se'llino  the'  be^st 
jxrade's  oidy,  e)the'rs  the  e'hcajee'st,  and  ye't  othe'is  sell  all  trade's. 


DKAK  MK.  K1)1  r()K:  ^’our  iin‘ss:ij:v  iisUiii'''  me  if  I  coiiltl  iiiid 
would  write  my  opinion  of  tin*  piesent  comlitions  in  South 
Aniericii.  Inis  followed  iind  just  overtiiUen  me  not  so  very 
loiiii'  ii^o-  III  one  sense.  1  ;im  pleased  to  eomiily  with  your 
re(|nest.  althoiiiiii.  frankly  speakinit'.  to  jndire  from  what  my  friends 
in  New  York  who  know  the  condition,  think  and  feel,  this  is  not  the 
time  to  have  positive  opinions  or  to  interjiret  tlu'  future  from  tlu“ 
ahnormal  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day.  .My  own  attitude  is  that 
of  patience  -  simpati'a — and  hopcd'ulness.  I  am  sure  as  1  can  he  of 
anythinii'.  that  the  fiitui'e  <d‘  South  .Vmerica-  in  fact  all  of  Latin 
.Vniei'ica  Ixd'ore  the  crisis  came,  and  only  vaguely,  diirinif  my  trip 
tinu‘  lieiii”’  ii'rnwth  and  development. 

It  seems  to  iiH*.  therefore*,  that  my  vv  is(‘st  plan  is  to  follow  my 
original  jmrpose.  'I'hat  was.  to  1*101  my  se*ri**s  <d‘  eplu*meral  articles 
iiivini!'  my  e\peii(*nces  in  this  my  pi'ofi*ssional  trip  around  South 
.\.m(*rica  and  tlu*n  to  add  a  jiaraiiraph  or  so  of  conditions  as  1  think 
they  must  he  at  this  moment,  hecausi*.  as  you  know.  I  h*ft  South 
.\merica  li(*foi-(*  this  ci'isis  caiiu*.  and  only  vaiiU(*ly.  durin<r  my  trip 
alonii’  the  north  coast  of  lha/.il  and  up  tlu*  .\mazon.  perceived  the 
approae-h  of  some*  such  upheaval  as  actually  took  place.  This  artich* 
is.  th(*refor(*.  tlu*  oiu*  that  shoiihl  leallv  lx*  tlu*  last.  1  will  follow  it 
l»y  what  I  had  int(*nd(*d  to  pi'e<*(*de  it.  that  is.  an  epitome  of  trav(*l 
in  \  (*iu*zu(*la  and  Coloinhia.  vv  ith  soiiu*  sup”(*st ions  ahoiit  tlu*  con- 
tiii'iious  ari'a  of  tlu*  ('arihhean  Sea. 

lh-ohah|y  the  (piestii  ii  lirst  in  tlu*  minds  of  any  manu fact ui(*r  or 
I'oinmercial  or<>aniation  int(*iulinii'  to  send  a  trav**lin*i'  man  into  tlu* 
South  American  li(*ld  is  that  (d‘  e.\pi*nse.  .Vs  you  know.  1  have*  tri»*d 
to  liive  as  I  left  t*ach  country  a  stateuu*nt  as  to  my  e.Xjienses  in  that 
country.  .My  own  exiu*rience  is.  that  on  the  vv(*st  coast  liv  ini»’  and 
travelinjr  are  clu'ajier  than  on  the  (*ast  coast:  that  the  faither  m  rth 
one  <r<!es  on  the  .Vtlantic  si<h*  the  higher  must  <  lu*  ri*ckcn  tlu*  daily 
co.st.  Now.  averairiiiir  from  the  time  the  traveler  leaves  N(*w  V Ork 
until  lu*  returns,  takinjf  his  daily  outlay  into  consi(h*rat ion.  hut  leav  - 
inj^  out  the  steamer  farv*s.  vvlu*ther  he  huys  a  round-trip  ticket,  as 
1  did  (you  rememher  I  lost  the  use  id'  some  <d‘  this  tick(*t  hy  chanjrin^' 
my  route,  hut  this  misadventure  should  lx*  i<inored).  his  employers 

' 'I'lii-i  is  I'l'iilly  till'  iwi'll'tli  xiiil  riinrluiliiiK  .ii'iirli'.  Init  riii  iinisinnci's  si'i'iii  to  ili'iniinil 
tliiit  it  III'  ftivi'ii  iii'i'c.  .•iiiil  wiijil  is  re, illy  ilio  I'li'vi'iilli  iii  tii  li'.  ili  sci-iiX ivo  of  ( 'oloiiiliiii  .-inil 
Vi'iii'ziii'l.'i.  In'  ”ivi'ii  in  till'  I  ll'(•^■llllM■^  l‘.iilli'i in. 
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should  not  idlow  him  loss  limn  SIO  a  day.  In  somo  counlrios  and  on 
sonio  days  ho  can  savo  matorially  on  this,  hocauso  tho  ordinary  hotol 
hill,  includinj'  two  <;ood  nioals  a  day  and  a  ros))octahly  oomfortahlo 
room,  (loos  not  run  ahovo  .So  (j'(dd).  All  my  slatonumts  aro  Unitod 
States  ffold  dollars  (local  ])rio(‘s  I  (‘X])ross  in  those  terms  without 

troiihlinj'  tho  r(*ador  with  peso,  or  bolivianos,  or  liluos,  or - - — ), 

hut.  and  this  is  important,  in  largo  cities  there  is  always  carriage 
hire;  there  are  gratuitic's;  simple  amusements  in  which  a  man  should 
indulge  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief;  and  couiti'sies  to  his  friends, 
his  prospects,  or  his  customers.  Tluse  little  invitations  or  jiresents 
to  those  he  meets  are  so  expressive  of  social  good  fellowshij)  in 
Latin  America  that  a  man  is  churlish  if  he  is  not  downright  liberal 
in  that  regard.  l)(tn’t  h't’s  call  this  bribery.  It  is  no  such  thing. 
It  is  oidy  a  generous  acknowledgement  of  the  traA'oler  for  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  little  tokens  of  lutspitality  which  the  Latin  extends  to 
the  traveler  who  makes  himself  welcome  among  them. 

d'wo  other  factors  may  by  a  considerable  degree  increase  this 
average  daily  expense.  If  the  man  making  uj)  his  expense  account 
wishes  to  combine  all  the  items,  he  may  do  so.  My  advice  is,  how- 
ev(M‘.  that  he  ])ut  them  aside  and  consider  them  ajiart  from  his  living 
ex])ens(‘s.  One  is  th.e  (piestion  of  baggage;  the  other  is  that  of 
travelers’  licenses. 

In  my  own  case,  my  professional  baggage  occupied  very  small 
s])ace.  I  had  practically  no  more  than  the  ordinary  liberal  amount 
of  2>‘‘rsonal  luggage.  Now,  in  most  of  the  Kejiublics  of  South 
America,  a  certain  amount  of  personal  luggage  is  carried  free  with  a 
(irst-class  ticket,  and  th.e  charge  on  excess  weight  is  only  moderate, 
and  this  excess  can  of  course  be  ])ut  into  the  daily  ex^iense  account. 
In  Brazil,  however,  no  baggage  excejit  a  small  hand  satchel  in 
SOUK'  cases  not  even  a  suit  case—  is  carried  free;  therefore,  in  Brazil, 
excess  baggage  is  a  staggering  item  in  the  travelers’  expenses.  1 
have  met  in  th.e  United  States  and  in  South  America  travelers  whose 
stock  of  sam])les  was  of  enormous  size.  They  must  jiay  roundly  for 
transjudtation  from  the  steamer  to  tho  dock,  from  the  dock  to  the 
(rain,  and  for  excess  weight.  Of  course,  for  any  one  to  attempt  to 
restrain  hiir.self  within  the  .Sll)  limit  and  at  the  same  time  to  jtay 
the  charges  of  this  excess  baggage,  would  be  to  do  himself  and  his 
house,  and  even  the  United  States  in  general,  an  injustice.  For  that 
reason  I  say  that  for  a  large  stock  of  samjiles  the  expense  account 
must  be  increased  accordingly,  even  uj)  to  Slo  or  S20  a  day. 

The  second  item  is  that  of  travelers’  licenses.  It  will  be  noted  in 
my  owti  items  1  made  no  mention  of  this  and  the  omission  was  in¬ 
tentional.  In  some  of  the  Itepublics  a  travelers’  license  covers  the 
whole  country.  In  others  there  is  no  travelers’  license  for  the  lie- 
])id)lic,  but  each  district,  or  even  each  mmucipality,  charges  from  S.TO 
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to  S30()  Of  more  for  a  six  iiK)iiths’  or  a  year’s  permission  to  exliibit 
ainl  to  sell  floods.  All  these  various  charjiies  can  he  found  in  a  puhli- 
eation  of  the  rnited  States  Dejiartment  of  (’ommerce,  at  least 
within  <|uite  great  detail.  These  items  should  })lay  no  part  in  the 
daily  expense  account.  In  some  ca.ses  a  traveler  must  pay  them; 
in  other  cases  they  may  not  he  enforced  owing  to  local  conditions  of 
which  1  make  no  mention  here.  Anvhow,  the  cost  of  a  travelers’ 
license  does  not  belong  in  the  daily  expense  account.  I  have  made 
no  mention  of  customhouse  charges.  Jn  my  own  experience  these 
were  trivial.  What  1  carried  was  taxed  so  little  that  it  was  not 
worth  taking  into  consideration.  1  have  seen  men,  however,  whose 
customs  duties  were  high,  even  though  they  received  a  substantial 
rebate  on  their  leaving  the  country  after  submitting  to  the  proper 
forms  and  regulations.  1  can  not,  therefore,  speak  from  experience, 
hut  1  feel  sure  that,  if  a  man’s  samples  are  going  to  he  subjected  to 
duty  every  time  he  enters  a  new  country,  he  should  not  consider 
such  ])ayments  as  ])art  of  his  traveling  exjienses. 

I  am  going  now  to  bring  up  a  ])oint,  Mr.  Editor,  of  which  I  have 
seen  little  mention  and  still  less  discussion.  It  is  that  of  territory. 
I  know  very  well  what  I  am  talking  about  in  this  detail.  So  many 
men  have  told  me  about  “covering  South  America.”  AVhat  do  they 
mean  by  covering  South  America^  ’riiev  should  please  remember 
that  there  are  10  Rei)uhlics,  which  means  10  separate  and  distinct 
countries,  customhouses,  and  capitals,  an  area  twice  as  big  as  the 
Tiuted  States,  much  less  populouslv  inhabited,  and  without  the 
facilities  for  moving  from  ])lace  to  ])lace  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  trav(‘l  in  the  l’nite{|  States.  If  by  covering  South  America  is 
meant  to  jumj)  from  ca])ital  to  cajiital,  well  and  good.  This  is  ])rac- 
ticahle,  as  1  shall  exj)lain  in  a  moment.  If,  however,  it  is  meant  that 
the  j)urchasing  capacity  of  South  America  is  to  he  studied  in  a  care¬ 
ful  way,  that  almost  every  pros})ect  is  to  he  met  and  solicited, 
whether  he  he  a  wholesale  importer  or  a  substantial  retailer,  it  can 
not  he  doin'  in  one  tri]).  That  is,  it  can  not  he  elliciently  done. 

ludei'd,  to  go  from  capital  to  ca])ital,  to  toucJi  at  Jfio  de  Janeiro 
and  perliaps  .Sao  Jhmlo  in  Brazil:  Montevideo  in  rrugmi}-;  liuenos 
Airi's  and  jierhajis  Rosario  in  Argentina;  Asuncion  in  Jhiraguay; 
.Santiago  and  Vaijiaraiso  in  (diile;  lia  Paz  in  liolivia;  Lima  in  Peru; 
(iuaya<|uil  and  t^uito  in  Ecuador;  (’artagena,  Ihirrancjuilla  and 
Jiogota  in  Polomhia;  t’aracas  in  Venezuela  such  a  tour  may  he 
called  a  South  American  tour;  hut  ('ven  il  Venezuela,  ('olomhia, 
Ecuador,  and  Paraguay  are  left  out  of  the  itineri.w,  this  of  itself 
i>  a  tri'inendous  task.  Jt  will  require  all  a  man’s  resources,  all  a 
man’s  jiatience.  his  energ\ ,  ami  Ids  finesse  to  he  successful  in  it. 
J  know  fiom  my  own  ('xperience  that  on  the  wJiole  stretch,  whether 
h('  goes  down  the  east  coast  or  u])  the  west  coast,  or  vice  versa,  he 


IXTERIOK  OF  A  WAUKUOI  SF,  IN’  A  SOUTH  AMF.KICAN  FORT  WHERE  FOREIGN  GOODS 

ARE  STORED. 


Cmii  tes}-  of  T.  A.  Moon’. 

AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  BETWEEN  SUCRE  AND  I’OTOSI,  BOLIVIA 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  world's  hiphest  automobile  routes,  Sucre  beinp  9,625  feet,  and  Potosi,  15,380 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  trip  between  these  two  points,  a  distance  of  about  130  miles,  can  now  be  made 
in  10  hours  as  apainst  the  2  days  required  in  the  old  fashioned  coach  or  on  mule  back.  The  machine  is 
a,60  horse-power  car  made  in  the  United  States,  and  is  one  of  four  similar  autos  enpaped  in  this  sersdee. 


Courtesy  of  I'niteU  States  Consul  .\.  A.  Winslow. 

A  LOCOMOTIVE  CONSTRUCTED  AND  EQUIPPED  IN  THE  MACHINE  SHOPS  OF  CHILE. 
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will  become  tired,  have  his  notebooks  overtoil,  and  perhaps  be 
homesick  before  the  end  is  reached.  Nevertheless  I  feel  warranted 
in  statin"  that  for  the  man  who  entei's  the  South  American  field  for 
the  first  time,  if  his  house  wishes  him  to  become  ac(|nainted  with 
the  best  of  the  trade,  that  is  the  thin"  to  do.  He  will  hear  of  ojipor- 
tunities  on  side  trips  from  each  capital,  and  he  will  be  teni})ted  time 
and  apun  to  be  diverted  and  thus  perhaps  lose  time  which  he  had 
planned  to  devote  to  the  next  cai)ital  on  his  itinerary.  lie  and 
his  house  must  exercise  the  best  judjiment,  of  course,  as  to  how 
much  can  be  accomplished  by  such  side  trips,  but  I  do  not  want 
any  reader  of  the  Bulletin  to  say  that  Viajero  did  not  jilace  this 
matter  squarely  before  them.  As  far  as  concerns  the  proposal 
which  I  have  heard  some  men  make  in  their  inexperience  that  they 
can  do  a  "ood  part  of  South  America,  with  pei’haps  Cuba  and  Central 
.\merica  thrown  in,  why  really.  Mr.  Editor,  that  means  to  do  the 
job  so  superficially  that  the  results  will  be  disappointin".  The 
reward  of  the  South  American  forei"n  trade  is  for  the  manufacturer 
who  canvasses  it  carefully  and  makes  up  his  mind  to  win.  He  should 
enter  the  field  only  after  "ivin"  it  jiroper  study  and  forethoujrht. 
I  speak  from  rather  re"retful  experience,  becau.se  T  wish  to  confess 
that  I  myself  attempted  too  much.  I  said  so  frankly  to  my  house, 
and  althou"h  my  accumulated  notes  will  be  a  .splendid  foundation 
for  the  future,  I  think  that  if  I  were  to  be"in  over  again  I  should 
follow  the  plan  which  I  now  suggest. 

South  America  divides  itself  rather  naturally  into  three,  or  on 
mature  deliberation  I  should  say  four,  areas.  One  is  that  of  the 
Gulf  coast,  which  means  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  near-by  AVe.st  Indian  Islaiuhs.  These  can  all  be  covered  in  a  trip 
of  three  to  six  months,  so  that  good  acijuaintances  can  be  formed  and, 
if  no  setback  is  encountered,  with  the  establishment  of  good  trade 
relations. 

A  second  area  is  that  of  the  west  coast,  which  can  include  Ecuador. 
Peru.  Bolivia,  and  Chile.  Here  is  a  splendid  territory  for  certain 
classes  of  goods,  where,  w  hen  you  consider  that  the  Panama  Canal  is 
going  to  create  new  demands  and  new  industi'ies,  an  area  in  which 
the  seed  can  be  planted  for  future  harvests. 

The  third  area  is  the  region  of  the  Biver  Plate.  This  begins  of 
course  with  Buenos  Aires.  Buenos  Aires  is  the  center  of  this  trade 
world,  it  is  the  entrepot  for  most  of  Argentina.  Across  the  river  is 
Montevideo,  with  the  I’ruguayan  hinterlaml,  while  up  the  river  is 
Paraguay.  This  region  of  the  Biver  Plate  is  an  ample  commercial 
field.  It  will  take  all  a  man's  resources,  all  his  energy,  and  all  his 
time  to  break  into  it.  If  he  can  make  a  success  there,  he  can  carry 
that  success  to  the  we.st  coast  and  up  the  east  coast. 


l'hntojfn»i>h  hv  AU'xuiuler  I*.  ri^iirtesy  of  ••  The  World's  Witrk.” 


UU15BEK  AWAITING  SHIPMENT. 


Each  of  those  halls  of  “smoked  ”  crude  rubber  weiphs  about  75  pounds.  Many  such 
piles,  represent  inp  several  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  each  may  be  seen  lyinp  in 
the^unple,  utiprotected  except  for  the  owner's  marks  stampe<l  upon  each  piece. 


LOADING  COFFEE  AT  SANTOS,  BRAZIL. 


Santos  is  the  seaport  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  and  the  larpest  coffee-export  inp  center  in  the  world 
The  illustration  shows  the  method  of  transferrinp  the  coffee  from  the  warehouse  to  the  wharf, each  being 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  shipper  as  the  steve<iore  files  past  the  entrance. 


SLEKI'IX(i  CAR  IX  THE  TRAXS  AXOIXE  SERVICE 


Modern  and  commodious  sleepinf;  cars  are  attached  to  trains  in  this  service. 


Courtesy  of  H.  K.  Carl.  National  Zo^^lo^ril*al  Tark. 


OR  SOUTH  AMERICAN’  OSTRICH,  OX  THE  RUAIXS  OF  ARGENTINA, 
URUGUAY,  AXI)  BRAZIL. 


Tile  Rhea  A  mericana  I)ears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  -African  ostrich  when  seen  at  a  distance.  Upon 
closer  inspection,  however,  it  will  he  found  that  the  rhea  has  three  toes,  while  the  .African  bird  has 
hut  two,  and  that  the  head  and  neck  of  the  former  are  covered  with  feathers,  while  those  of  the 
latter  are  hare.  The  (teneral  jdumape  of  the  cocks  and  hens  is  very  much  alike.  They  are  usually 
nearly  black  on  the  top  of  the  head,  down  the  hack,  and  in  front  of  the  breast;  dirty  white  on  the 
nwk,  belly,  rump,  and  thiphs.  The  winps  and  rest  of  the  body  are  of  either  a  rich  brown  or  a 
pray  brown  in  color. 
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lii’azil,  all  l»y  itself,  is  the  fmiitli  aiea.  This  is  the  ])()iut  1  am 
iroiiiff  to  emphasize.  Brazil  is  not  Si)anish  America.  It  is  Portn- 
jfiiese  America,  ami  the  I{ej)iihlic  of  Brazil  is  distinct  and  separate. 
NO  one  whom  I  have  met  imac«|iiainted  with  Brazil  seems  t(>  realize 
what  a  tremendous  trade  area  it  lepresents,  and  to  confuse  it  with 
the  west  coast  and  even  the  Kiver  Plate  is  to  make  a  commercial 
mistake.  In  the  very  lii’st  place,  expeidence  with  Spanish  America 
does  not  neces.sarily  cai'i  v  an  intimate  ac<iuaintance  with  Portu<jue.se 
America.  But  let  us  leave  that  aside  for  the  moment.  Nly  arfru- 
ment  is  that  Brazil  by  itself  deserves  all  the  time  a  man  can  jjive 
to  it.  For  instance,  thei’e  is  south  Brazil,  which  includes  the  States 
of  Rio  (irande  do  Sul.  Santa  Catharina.  and  Parana,  and  the  new 
raili’oad  which  crosses  them  is  ojieniii"  uj)  a  froo(l  territory  for  future 
settlement.  Rio  (Irande  d<»  Sul  and  Porto  Alegre  do  not  control  the 
whole  of  this  interior.  It  must  he  .studied  with  the  same  purjiose 
which  was  given  to  Washington  and  Oregon  a  generation  ago.  The 
climate  is  not  di.ssimilar,  nor.  in  a  broad  sense,  are  the  civilizing 
influences  at  work  very  dissimilar.  It  is  not  unlike  parts  of  Peiai. 
Kcuadoi-.  and  Ihdivia.  Let  that  hint  sutlice  for  South  Brazil. 

Next  comes  mid-Brazil,  d'his  mean  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Nlinas  (Jeraes  in  the  intei'ioi'.  and  Espirito  Santo  with 
its  growing  port  of  Victoria.  A  tremendous  area,  big  enough  to 
absorb  the  energies  of  an  active  traveling  man  for  weeks,  assuming 
that  he  is  not  content  to  visit  mei-ely  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo,  trusting 
that  the  few  genei’al  dealers  he  meets  in  the.se  large  capitals  will 
represent  him  in  the  many  similar  but  active  cities  in  the  interior. 
If  we  add  to  this  section  which  I  call  mid-Brazil  the  States  of  Sergipe 
and  Alagoas.  and  the  (juite  large  States  of  Bahia  and  Pernambuco, 
the  field  becomes  ju’actically  as  large  as  Xew  England  ( I  am  speaking 
commercially  and  not  geographically,  that  is,  estimating  the  time 
and  energy  nece.ssary  to  work  it).  Its  con.suming  power  is  not  as 
great,  but  the  potentialities  for  ceidain  products  are  tremendous. 
Then  comes  north  Brazil,  which  I  will  consider  as  embracing  every¬ 
thing  north  of  Pernaiubuco  and  the  Amazon.  As  I  confessed,  Mr. 
Editor,  my  experiences  there  wei’e  not  so  very  encouraging,  although 
the  times  were  abnormal,  even  acknowledging  the  slump  in  rubber 
conditions  over  much  of  this  area,  and  I  myself  was  really  too  tired 
to  devote  to  it  the  attention  it  ought  to  receive. 

That  very  fact,  however,  is  indicative  of  the  suggestion  I  am 
trying  to  make,  namely,  that  Brazil  should  be  undertaken  just  as 
Brazil.  I  fiianly  believe  that  the  organization,  whatever  it  may  l)e. 
which  sends  a  traveling  man  to  Brazil  is  acting  wisely,  if  he  is  kept 
in  that  territory  without  giving  a  thought  to  other  parts  of  South 
America.  If  the  organization  is  big  enough  let  the  management  send 
three  or  four  men  to  South  America:  one  to  Brazil,  one  to  the  River 
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MODERN  CfLTlVATION  OF  THE  POTATO  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  old  and  simple  way  of  cultivating  potatoes  is  siowly  <iisappearing.  In  highly  productive  areas 
the  machine  for  both  planting  and  gathering  displaces  hand  labor.  In  South  .\merica  the  same 
rule  is  observed,  and  the  latest  mechanical  contrivance  for  expediting  work  is  eagerly  adopted  on 
the  modem  hacienda.  Potato  fields  there  are  growing  in  size  and  productiveness,  and  where  the 
soil  and  climate  are  suitable,  potato  growing  promises  to  become  one  of  the  great  agricultural 
industries. 


A  MODERN  AGRICULTURAL  I.MPLEMENT  AT  WORK. 

In  many  parts  of  South  America  agriculture  has  reached  a  most  advanced  state  and  the  latest  and 
most  modem  machines  and  implements  are  seen  at  work  in  the  fields. 


A  FIELD  OF  CORN, 


foj'l  prrluct  of  ni'irly  all  tlio  Vrnericin  C'jimtries.  Us  growth  can  iiowailays  bo  iiilensilieil  by  llio  use  of  ferlilizcrs  ami  by  slirriii};  up  tbo  (jrouml  with 
•  lyiiamito.  I'lie  left  part  of  ttio  fiolil  roprosouts  corn  (jrowii  by  the  use  of  the  explosive;  the  other  siile,  a  naliiral  corn  proiluclion. 


; 
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Plata  region,  one  to  anything  south  of  the  Isthnuis.  Ihitil  some 
one  with  a  better  grasp  of  the  subject  than  I  myself  have  can  demon¬ 
strate  something  better,  I  am  bold  enough  to  maintain  that  as  an 
argument.  Do  not  let  any  one  man  try  to  do  too  much.  It  is  a 
mist  ake  I  made,  and  I  know  it  is  a  mistake  made  by  others.  They  hav(' 
told  me  so.  One  man  can  perhaps  cover  the  few  large  cajiitals  I  men- 
tioiu'd  above,  but  he  can  not  do  mon*,  and  it  is  the  vast  area  away 
from  the  capitals  which  need  the  continuous  efforts  of  our  Yankee 
foreign  trade  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  to  be  benefited  b}*  it,  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  to  benefit  by  what  they  can  sell  to 
us  and  what  they  can  buy  from  us.  This  matter  should  be  thrashed 
out  by  trade  organizations  or  l)y  large  ])roducing  com])anies  when 
they  give  serious  attiuition  to  the  problem.  Xevertheless,  I  know 
that  if  I  am  lucky  enough  to  be  sent  again  to  South  America  to 
represent  my  house,  I  shall  select  only  a  small  part  of  the  territory 
with  which  I  am  now  somewhat  acquainted  and  come  home  again 
before  I  venture  to  tackle  any  of  the  rest  of  it. 

1  have  just  one  little  note  about  that  so  easily  dismissed  proposition 
of  the  equipment  of  the  traveling  salesman.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  1 
read  in  various  magazines  that  of  course  he  must  be  a  man  who  speaks 
Spanish  fluently.  Now  I  am  lucky  enough  to  speak  a  very  decent 
Sj)anish  and  yet  1  make  no  claim  to  complete  fluency  in  that  language. 
1  have  be<u)  at  it  for  years.  1  can  carry  on  an  ordinary  conversation 
even  with  ladies  at  the  dinner  table.  But  1  still  hesitate  from  time 
to  time  on  technical  words  necessary  to  a  clear  ex|)lanation  of  the 
goods  1  am  trying  to  sell.  And  yet  1  know  my  line  w(‘ll  and  manage 
to  make  sales.  That  is  because  1  do  know  my  line  well.  If  1  were 
the  foreign  sales  manager  of  a  big  corporati(*n,  1  would  prefer  to  send 
into  South  America  a  man  thoroughly  well  ae(|uaint(al  with  my  prod¬ 
ucts,  even  if  he  did  not  speak  Spanish  at  all,  rather  than  to  trust  to  a 
salesman  who  was  a  linguist  but  wIkmi  it  came  down  to  the  rudiments 
and  the  fiiu^  jioints  of  demonstration  could  be  tripped  up  every  time 
bv  th(^  merchant  wh(»  was  going  to  scdl  them  at  retail,  and  whose  whole 
comniereial  suee(>ss  depended  upon  having  the  manufacturing  prin¬ 
ciples  well  explained.  If  this  houie-grown  salesman  has  the  simple 
qualifications  of  a  genlhunaii,  and  is  earnestly  and  sineeiely  st riving  t(t 
earn  his  pay  and  to  show  a  good  jiiadit,  he  will  plug  away  at  Spanish 
day  and  night  and  learn  to  (‘X])ress  himself  in  that  language,  but  all 
the  time  he  will  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  1  fear,  Mr.  Kditor, 
y«m  will  be  blamed  for  printing  this  ])aragraph,  but  I  am  spc'aking 
from  (‘Xperienee.  Only  the  other  day  1  met  a  man  who  has  made  the 
tour.  He  repres(‘nts  the  refimul  product  of  e(a  tain  mills,  lie  spoke 
not  a  word  of  Spanish  wIkmi  he  left,  but  h<‘  could  d(‘inonstral('  his 
wares  to  tin*  rjueen’s  taste.  When  he  got  to  Kio  h(^  |)ieked  up  a  young 


A  ItKKWKUV  IX  THE  SUHIKH  OF  GUILMUS,  BUEXOS  AIRES. 

Since  the  year  lS9r>  tlie  brcwiui'  industry  in  the  .Vrsentino  Kciniblic  has  Rrown  to  such  proportions  that  the  importation  of  beer  ha.s  almost  cea-sed.  There  are  more 
than  80  breweries,  produciny  neariy  three  and  a  half  millon  gaiions  annually,  ami  their  pro<luct  is  equal  to  the  imported  brew.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
examples  of  the  great  industrial  awakening  in  this  Republic. 
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native  student  who  spoke  a  little  Enjilish.  Me  took  that  man  to 
his  sample  ease,  showed  him  i)ictures  of  the  factory,  showed  him 
how  the  stutf  was  made,  what  it  was  used  for,  and  what  were  its 
.superior  (jualities.  He  made  this  youu"  lad  learn  this  little  story  in 
1‘oitujiuese.  And  then  he  went  after  the  l»usiness.  takinjjf  the  lad 
with  him.  Every  (|uestion  the  intending  purchaser  asked  passed 
through  this  lad's  hrain.  hut  he  was  well  |)rimed  and  the  two  of  them 
tofiether  made  a  success  of  it.  The  same  thing  happene<l  in  Buenos 
Aires,  through  a  young  Argentino  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
States.  Such  good  residts,  I  am  absolutely  convinced,  could  not  have 
been  obtained  in  any  other  way.  Neither  young  lad  could  i)ossibly 
grasp  the  business  so  as  to  steal  it  from  my  friend,  who  all  the  time 
was  learning  just  the  language  and  means  of  expressing  himself  so 
that  when  he  goes  to  make  a  second  tiip  he  will  be  able  to  stand  on 
his  feet.  Of  course,  if  that  wonderful  combination  of  thorough 
knowledge  of  every  detail  of  the  manufactured  article,  of  salesman¬ 
ship.  and  of  ability  to  sjjeak  both  English  and  Spanish  (or  I’ortu- 
guese),  is  found,  that's  the  man  to  do  the  woik.  But  so  far  as  1  have 
.seen,  and  I  do  not  except  myself  from  the  criticism,  by  far  the  greater 
majority  of  traveling  salesmen  claiming  all  such  <pialifications  will 
fall  down  either  through  ignorance  of  the  methods  of  manufacture 
or  from  overconfidence  in  the  u.se  of  the  Si)anish  by  which  they  are 
trying  to  make  sales. 

Another  mooted  (piestion.  which  can  always  furnish  a  column  to 
wi’iters  in  trade  magazines,  is  that  of  catalogues.  As  a  general  prop¬ 
osition  catalogues  are  useless.  Our  gieat  bulk  of  commercially 
printed  and  commercially  illustrated  catalogues,  with  prices  in 
United  States  money,  fidl  of  articles  used  only  through  the  United 
States  and  intended,  therefore,  only  for  customers  who  understand 
the  use  of  them,  serve  no  purpose  in  South  America.  They  simply  do 
not  convey  to  the  Latin  mind  the  idea  that  they  do  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind,  and  most  of  them,  therefore,  go  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 
.Vnd  yet  a  carefidly  prepared,  properly  edited,  and  well  translated 
catalogue,  put  into  collo((uial  and  at  the  same  time  elegant  Spanish 
(or  Portugese),  has  a  I'eal  value.  It  must  be  done,  however,  by  some 
one  Avho  does  not  merely  translate  word  for  word  but  who  presents 
the  idea  in  vital  and.  if  necessaiy,  in  technical  Spanish  to  arouse 
and  maintain  the  interest  of  the  reader.  Such  a  catalogue  should  be 
.simple  and  easy  to  handle.  The  illustrations  must  be  very  clear, 
thoroughly  explanatory,  and  even  artistic,  so  that  the  sensibilities  of 
the  Latin  mind  are  not  distressed.  These  catalogues  will  be  pre¬ 
served  and,  if  distributed  in  person  and  with  a  serious  purpose  In'  a 
traveling  salesman,  are  bound  to  please  his  customers.  Catalogues 
cost  money,  but  they  need  not  cost  so  much  as  they  do,  while  being 
effective  at  the  moment  and  usefid  for  future  refeience. 


('opyriifht  11*10  by  Harriet  Chalmers  Adams. 

A  FLOCK  OF  ALPACAS  ON  “THE  PUNA'*  IN  PEKU,  11,000  FEET  AliOVK  SEA  LEVEL. 

The  alpaca  is  rarely  loumi  below  an  altitude  ol  5,000  feet,  and  attempts  to  introduce  it  into  countries  away  Irom  its  native  habitat  in  the  Andes  have  been  unsuccessful, 
wool  is  ol  an  exceedinKly  fine  luster  and  quality,  and  varies  ui  length  from  2  to  ti  inches.  In  color  it  is  black,  white,  or  gray;  shades  ol  brown  or  fawn  being  rare. 


CRUSIIIXC  MACinXKKY  AT  A  NITRATE  “OFICIXA”  INCHILE 
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By  the  way,  a  man  asked  me  the  other  day  liow  he  could  exhil)it 
his  samples  if  he  made  the  tour  of  Latin  America.  I  have  not  found 
that  all  hotels  are  as  well  ecjuipped  as  many  of  our  commercial  hotels 
in  the  United  States  which  have  so-called  sample  rooms.  But  in 
many  jdaces  there  are  sample  rooms  which  can  l)e  used  for  that  pur- 
po.se  just  as  they  are  at  home.  oi-.  if  found  to  his  advantafie.  the  travel- 
injr  salesman  can  rent  a  small  room  at  no  moi'c  cost  than  he  would 
])ay  for  the  same  accommodations  if  called  another  name.  In  this 
way  he  is  independent.  T  have,  however,  been  otl'ered  hy  manufac¬ 
turers’  agents  a  well-e<iuipped  sample  room,  where  one's  wares  could 
he  displayed  to  jjood  advantage,  hut  there  is  of  course  the  mental 
assumption,  if  not  the  actual  commercial  agreement,  that  sales  made 
in  the  neighborhood  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  this  commercial 
agent.  Sample  rooms  in  hotels  can  be  obtained,  however,  and  it 
must  rest  with  the  individual  whether  he  is  determined  to  make 
use  of  them. 

Then  here  is  another  hint,  and  1  give  it  free  expression  just  because 
I  have  violated  it  in  my  own  case.  It  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for  a 
man  to  take  his  wife  with  him.  If  he  is  on  a  rough  and  ready  trip, 
not  knowing  what  he  may  run  up  against — certain  unavoidable  con¬ 
ditions  can  make  it  tiresome — but  if  it  is  a  matter  easily  decided  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  should  say  that  the  fact  that  a  man’s  wife  is  with 
him  adds  decidedly  to  his  social  prestige,  and  therefore  gives  him  at 
once  a  business  rating,  let  us  say.  which  he  can  get  in  no  other  way. 
Commercial  life  in  Latin  America  is  essentially  allied  to  social  life, 
and  a  man  whose  wife  is  tactfvd,  interested,  likes  people,  and  shows 
that  interest  and  animation  in  her  experiences  which  strikes  a  human 
note  and  keeps  it  ringing  clear,  is  going  to  make  friends,  is  going  to 
enjoy  the  little  incident  of  the  day.  and  is  going  to  make  sales  just 
on  that  account  in  a  way  that  will  delight  him  and  his  house.  Of 
course,  this  costs  extra  money,  and  is  a  matter  to  he  settled  on  its 
own  merits.  I  put  in  the  statement  only  because  so  many  poor  fel¬ 
lows  I  have  met  are  sobbing  all  the  time  because  they  left  their  wives 
at  home,  feeling  that  they  were  plunging  into  an  unknown  territory 
and  could  not  expose  their  better  halves  to  its  discomforts.  This  is 
nonsense.  The  quicker  we  learn  that  the  Latin  has  just  as  warm  a 
heart  and  just  as  open  hospitality,  and  is  struggling  along  with  the 
same  old  balance  of  optimism  and  pessimism — which,  after  all,  can 
be  found  in  every  part  of  the  world — the  sooner  shall  we  realize  that 
we  are  all  friends  and  neighbors,  and  that  trade  is  only  a  matter  of 
selling  something  to  another  man,  who  gains  thereby,  because  we  are 
also  the  gainers  in  making  the  sale. 

And  lastly,  I  am  going  to  end  my  sermon,  as  I  heard  a  dear  old 
parson  say  the  other  day,  with  a  paragraph  on  agencies;  and  it  will 


IN  THK  MINING  DISTRICT  OF  PERU. 

Tlie  richest  mininp  ret:ion  of  the  country  is  that  incloseri  by  the  two  (treat  Itranches  of  theloncitudi- 
nal  Andean  Cordillera.  Roth  of  them  contain  an  abundance  of  all  classes  of  minerals.  So  free 
is  nature  in  her  gifts  to  Peru  that  instances  are  not  infrequent  where  gold-mining  companies 
are  assisted  in  their  operations  by  coal  extracted  from  beds  in  close  proximity  to  the  deposits  of 
precious  metals. 
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be  a  short  paragraph.  I  can  not  pretend  to  oiler  any  complete  solu¬ 
tion.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  we  in  the  United  States  must  make  a 
more  determined  effort  to  have  our  own  ])rominently  located  rc])rc- 
sentative  agencies  in  the  big  ca])itals  of  South  Ameiica.  Some  say, 
of  course,  that  this  is  not  possible  so  long  as  wo  do  not  have  direct 
banking  facilities  and  direct  inde))endent  transportation  lines  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  It  must  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  these 
two  obstacles  will  soon  be  removed.  Granted  that  they  are  l  emoved ; 
that  we  do  have  ])roper  banks  and  ])roper  shij:s,  we  can  not  have 
cordial,  intimate,  and  reciprocal  trade  relations  until  we  have  such 
agencies. 

Agencies  may  be  of  several  kinds.  Agencies  we  must  have,  how¬ 
ever.  They  may  be  of  a  chamber  of  commerce,  or  of  a  cooperative 
force  of  allied  and  sjmipathetic  manufacturers,  or  of  resident  sales 
managers,  who  have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  both  the  United 
States  and  I^atin  American  peoples.  To  work  out  the  details  of 
these  agencies  is  beyond  my  jirovince.  I  wdsh  only  earnestly  to  put 
the  thought  into  the  minds  of  our  manufacturers  so  that  they  may 
insist  on  a  successful  solution  of  this  problem  along  whatever  lines 
promise  to  give  most  satisfactory  results.  In  this  connection  let  me 
add  that  exclusive  agencies  are  often  misleading,  inopportune,  and 
annoying.  If  the  territorv’,  both  geographical  and  commercial,  is 
carefuUv'  analyzed,  an  exclusive  agency  can  be  made  profitable  to  all 
concerned,  but  if  a  manufacturer  goes  it  blind  and  gives  an  exclusive 
agency  because  somebody  tells  him  to  do  so  he  may  destroy  the  very 
purpose  behind  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  come  around  again  to  the  point  from 
which  I  started  in  the  first  paragraph — the  crisis  affecting  South 
America  at  the  present  moment.  What  I  have  said  in  this  letter  is 
the  result  of  m\’  experience  during  relatively  normal  times  and 
attempts  to  give  the  groundwork  of  helpful  commercial  activity  in 
our  international  relations.  These  suggestions  will,  therefore,  I  hope, 
be  permanentl}^  applicable.  At  present  no  rule  wiU  exactly  fit,  yet  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  in  the  course  of  six  months  or  a 
year — or  let  us  say  even  two  years — normal  conditions  will  be  restored 
and  commercial  activitj’  become  still  greater.  This  is  not  an  eco¬ 
nomic  disaster;  it  is  a  financial  miscalculation.  Argentina  has  its 
wheat  in  abuiulanco;  Brazil  its  coffee,  its  rubber,  its  sugar,  its  tobacco; 
Chile  its  nitrates;  Bolivia  its  tin;  Ecuador  its  cacao,  etc.  The  mate¬ 
rial  prosperity  in  these  countries  is  greater  than  it  ever  was.  In  fact, 
to  me  the  conditions  seem  decidedly  better  than  they  were  in  our 
Middle  West  two  generations  ago  when  we  boomed  the  country 
trusting  to  the  future,  although  hardly  an  extra  acre  of  corn  had  at 
the  time  been  planted 


There  are  a  number  of  cotton  factories  in  I'oru,  several  of  which  are  located  in  and  around  Lima. 
The  yearly  production  of  cotton  cloth  is  about  2o, 000.000  yards,  and  the  consumption  of  clean  cot¬ 
ton  IS  approximately  2,.'i00  tons. 


.\  MftnEKX  Srf!.\R  REFIXERY  IN  NORTHERN  RERU. 

I'his  is  known  as  the  Cartavio  sugar  estate  and  refinery.  The  e.stahlishment  furnishes  einploymeiit 
to  2,000  people. 
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South  Amorica  is  indood  productivoly  and  industrially  prosporous 
and  only  a  deadlock  of  linancial  maladjustment  lias  disturbed  the 
routine  of  jiroper  distribution  of  her  resources.  Perhaps  those  do 
right  according  to  their  own  bookkeeping  who  at  the  present  refuse 
credits,  or  will  not  continue  sales.  1  dare  not  criticize  them.  But  I 
do  assert  that  the  wheels  of  prosperity  must  and  will  be  turned  again 
and  that  the  men  in  the  I’nited  States  who  have  the  courage  to 
enter  the  South  American  market  and  will  act  sympathetically  with 
a  view  to  establishing  relations  which  will  endure  for  years  and  years 
are  the  men  who  are  going  to  prolit  by  it  and  who  will  help  to  make 
more  coidial  not  only  our  commercial  hut  our  social  intimacies. 

If  I  have  any  inltuence  \nth  my  own  house,  I  shall  insist  that  they 
do  not  for  one  moment  drop  their  ])lans  of  establishing  a  South 
American  held.  1  do  not  say  that  1  can  continui'  to  sell  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  but  1  shall  uige  a  careful  scrutiiu'  of  the  credit  con¬ 
ditions  and,  if  possible,  an  extension  for  a  longer  than  the  usual 
peiiod  of  time.  That  will  cost  money,  and  only  people  of  estab¬ 
lished  rating  can  afford  the  delayed  payment  which  is  lu'cessitated 
by  long  credits.  Pei  haps  my  liouse'may  be  able  to  make  in  various 
parts  of  South  America  ])urchases  which  have  not  hitherto  entered 
their  heads.  Perhaps  some  of  my  neighbors  may  be  able  to  make 
purchases  so  that  my  clients  may  have  means  of  buying  what  1  offer 
to  sell.  Well,  Mr.  Kditor,  1  do  not  dare  to  offer  any  definite  solution, 
neither  can  anyone  with  whom  1  have  recently  come  in  contact.  All 
1  can  say  is  that  my  faith  in  South  America  is  not  one  bit  shaken. 
1  shall  go  back  there  and,  p('rhaps,  to  other  ])arts  of  Latin  America, 
thoroughly  convinced  that  on  this  Western  llemisjdiere  of  ours  there 
is  a  future  prospeiity  suflicient  to  make  us  glad  that'  we  live  in  it. 
And  the  dc'tails  of  the  apjuoach  of  this  prosperity  1  am  going  to 
follow  as  close  as  1  can  and  to  help  work  them  out  with  all  my  per¬ 
sonal  enthusiasm.  J  might  say  more,  but  after  all  at  piescnt  it 
might  be  nothing  but  a  toirent  of  woids. 

And  so  1  reacli  the.  end  of  my  sermon.  1  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  your  ])atience  and  your  evident  confiilence  in  allowing  me  to 
unload  in  the  Bi  li.etin  some  of  my  experiences.  1  have  only  one 
request,  and  that  is  that  you  do  not  betray  my  identity,  because  I 
would  be  fright(‘nc(l  at  any  publicity  that  might  come  from  it. 

\'lA.IEUO. 
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Ox  July  21,  I'.nJ.  Pi  csi  U'ut  Woodrow  Wilson  ollicially  received 
M.  Solon  Menos  as  the  duly  accredited  envoy  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  minister  ])lenii)otontiaiy  of  the  ]iei)nl)lic  of  Haiti 
to  the  T'nited  States.  On  the  followin''  day,  July  22,  Senor 
l>i'.  Carlos  Mannel  de  Ces])edes  de  (^nesada,  presented  his  credentials 
to  the  I’resident  desivnatinj'  him  the  di])lomatic  rei])rosentativo  of  the 
]le])id)lic  of  Cid)a  to  the  Uinted  States,  d'he  formal  rece])tions  of  the 
new  ministers  took  ])laci^  at  the  White  House  and  were  characterize<l 
by  the  sim])le  yet  dij^nilied  cei-emonies  incident  to  such  occasions. 
The  s])eeches  of  the  newly  accre<lited  envoys  breathed  the  spirit  of 
cordiality  felt  by  their  res])ective  countries  toward  the  Cnlted  States, 
and  the  President's  res])onse  to  each  of  the  ministei-s  was  e(|Ually 
j'ratify'int'  in  its  note  of  friendshi])  and  confraternity. 

Minister  Menos.  w  ho  is  now  for  the  second  time  representing  Haiti 
at  Washington,  is  a  lawyer  of  note.  He  received  his  legal  education 
at  the  I'niversitv  of  Paris,  graduating  as  doctor  of  laws.  He  prac¬ 
ticed  his  ])rofession  in  Haiti  for  a  time  with  great  success  and  was  for 
many  years  the  acknow  lodged  leader  of  the  Haitian  bar.  Dr.  Menos 
was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  assembly  in  188(5  and  has  held  the 
])osts  of  secietaiy  of  justice  and  jiublic  instruction,  finance,  com¬ 
merce  and  foreign  affairs,  justice  and  worship,  and  other  important 
])ositions.  He  has  always  manifested  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  country  and  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  ])id)lic  service. 
On  ])resenting  his  credentials.  Minister  Menos  s])oke  as  follows: 

Mr.  I*KK.sn>K.N'r; 

I  have  iho  honor  1o  i)laco  iji  your  haiuls,  1o,<;ct1u'r  with  niy  predecessor’s  letters  of 
recall,  the  letters  which  accredit  me  to  you  in  the  caj'acity  of  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenii'otentiary  of  the  lleimhlic  of  Haiti. 

'the  Haitian  Nation,  because  of  the  very  spirit  of  independence  and  genuine  am¬ 
bition  to  perfect  itself  which  animate  it,  sincerely  and  firmly  wishes  to  continue  in 
the  most  cordial  relations  with  the  United  States.  I  therefore  faithfully  voice  the 
sentiments  of  the  President  of  Haiti  in  makin"  wishes  for  the  immutable  and  steady 
development  of  those  haj'py  relations  which  attest  and  confirm  the  natural  and  need¬ 
ful  solidarity  that  a  loyal  and  erpiitahle  jiolicy  maintains  between  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  ajul  ])eo]des. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  cou;j:ralulate  myself  on  the  renewed  oj>j)ortunity  that 
has  been  given  me  to  reiu-esent  the  Heiuihlic  of  Haiti  at  Washington.  The  pleasant¬ 
ness  of  my  jtrevious  stay  in  this  magnificent  Ca])ital  and  the  remembrance  of  unfalter¬ 
ing  courtesy  were  strong  inducements  and  impelled  me  once  more  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  my  country’s  Government. 
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Twenty-five  yeiirs  aco  tliere  asseraMeii  at  Washincton,  D.  C..  the  First  International  Conference  of  American  Republics.  One  of  its  acts  created  an  Ameri¬ 
can  international  bureau  to  collate  and  supply  commercial  statistics  and  other  information  conceniiiiK  the  .\merican  Republics.  The  remarkable  Krowth 
of  these  -\merican  Republics  and  their  increasmc  importance  in  the  political,  social,  and  commercial  world  have  made  i)ossible  a  correspond inu  develoj)- 
ment  of  this  orijanization.  To-day  the  Pan  .\merican  Union,  with  its  activities  and  scope  enlarged  by  succeeding  Pan  .American  Conferences,  Is  one  of  the 
strongest  agencies  for  the  development  of  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  on  the  American  Continent. 
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May  I,  guided  by  personal  feelings  that  must  be  known  to  you  and  also  with  the 
help  of  your  assistance,  succeed  in  having  the  mission  I  gladly  accepted  strengthen 
more  and  more  that  friendshij)  to  which  we  attach  so  high  a  value. 

The  President  replied  in  these  terms: 

Mr.  Minister: 

I  receive  with  pleasure  from  your  hands  the  letter  of  Ifis  E.xcellency  the  President 
of  Uaiti,  accrediting  you  in  the  capacity  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  that  Republic  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  I,  at  the 
same  time,  accept  Ilis  Excellency’s  letter  recalling  from  his  post  your  predecessor,  Mr. 
Ulrich  Duvivier,  whose  cordial  relations  with  this  Government  we  shall  hold  in  most 
agreeable  recollection. 

The  expression  you  convey  of  the  desire  of  the  President  of  Haiti  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  happy  relations  maintained  by  a  loyal  and  equitable  jiolicy  on  the  part 
of  the  two  Governments  and  iieoplesgratilies  me  very  deeply,  and  I  assure  you  that 
it  is  my  steadfast  purpose  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  may  conduce  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  even  improvement  of  tho.se  relations. 

The  experience  acquired  by  your  former  residence  at  this  Ca})ital,  which  is  agreeably 
remembered,  will  render  the  successful  performance  of  the  duties  of  your  mission  more 
certain  and  you  may  rely  on  my  efforts  to  aid  you  to  that  end. 

I  trust  you  will  convey  to  Ilis  Excellency  the  President  of  Uaiti  the  expression  of 
my  sincerest  wishes  that  peace,  prosperity,  and  the  orderly  processes  of  constitutional 
government  may  prevail  in  that  Republic  during  his  oHicial  term  and  those  of  his 
successors. 

The  Cuban  minister,  Dr.  do  Cespedes,  is  a  distinguished  statesman 
and  diplomatist.  lie  has  devoteil  many  3’earsto  the  service  of  his 
country,  at  liome  and  abroad,  and  comes  to  this  post  well  equipped 
for  its  important  duties.  Dr.  de  Cespedes  was  born  in  1871,  and 
received  his  education  in  tlie  United  States,  (lerman\'.  and  France. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  TIabana  as  doctor  of  inter¬ 
national  and  civil  law,  speaks  six  languages  lluenth’,  and  has  written 
a  number  of  important  books.  For  a  number  of  j-ears  be  served  as 
deputy  in  the  lower  house  in  llabana  and  was  also  governor  of  the 
Province  of  Santiago.  In  the  di|domatic  service  he  has  been  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
and  Paraguay;  to  Italj",  and  also  was  sent  oti  a  special  mission  to 
Creece.  While  in  liome  he  was  tlie  Cuban  delegate  to  international 
congresses  and  to  tlie  jiermanent  Commission  of  International  Inves¬ 
tigation  on  Agriculture,  in  which  he  also  represented  tlie  Ivepublic  of 
Salvador.  During  the  past  3'ear,  Dr.  de  Ces|iedes  was  engaged  on 
an  important  commission  in  the  state  department  of  Cuba.  On 
being  received  b^^  the  President,  Minister  de  Cespedes  said: 

-Mr.  I’resident: 

I  have  the  huiuir  to  placi!  in  Your  Excellency luuul.-<  the  letter  which  accredits  me 
in  the  capacity  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  mini.-iter  plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic 
of  Ihiba  to  the  United  Stales  of  America,  together  with  mv  distingui.shed  predecessor’s 
letters  of  recall. 

.\t  the  sain*'  tiim*  it  behooves  me  to  say  to  you  that  my  honorable  I’resiilent  took 
particular  interest  in  making  known  to  me  the  keen  de,sin>  he  cherished  that  imme- 


THK  VATU)  IN'  THE  T'AX  AMKKK  AN'  I  XION’  RriT-DIXfi. 

A  luxurhiiit  eollei'tiou  of  nire  plunts  ami  veuPtation  creels  the  visitor  to  tlie  patio.  The  yerha  male,  the  bread  fruit,  a  l)anana  tree  hearinc  fruit .  a  colfee  tree, 
a  variety  of  riil)l>er  trees,  and  fibrous  plants,  tocether  with  tall  stately  palms,  and  two  pay-fdtimaced  macaws  perched  hiph  iiji  amona  llic.sc  trees,  create  a 
distinct  atmosiihere  of  tropical  charm. 
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(1  lately  upon  my  presenting  my  credentials  at  this  solenm  andience  I  shonld  convey 
to  Your  Excellency  his  most  cordial  and  friendly  greeting  and  express  to  you,  in  his 
name  and  in  that  of  the'people  and  Government  of  Cuba,  the  fervent  wishes  he  makes 
for  your  personal  happiness  and  the  prosperity  and  good  fortune  of  your  Nation  and 
administration,  with  which  it  is  his  purpose,  as  well  as  the  main  object  of  the  honoring 
mission  with  which  he  has  entrusted  me,  to  maintaui  and  strengthen  more  and  more 
the  highly  valueil  relations  of  long-standing  friendship  and  brotherly  solidarity 
happily  existuig  between  our  two  countries. 

This  trend  of  our  policy  and  immutable  affection,  destined  to  yield  the  highest 
benefits,  has  its  origin  in  the  very  history  of  our  respective  peoples  and  in  the  obvious 
mutual  advantage  of  zealously  conservuig  and  safegtiarding  the  large  moral  and 
physical  interests  which  from  a  time  memorable  to  both  nations  bind  the  Repiddic 
of  Cuba  to  her  great  friend  and  very  powerful  sister  of  the  north  and  of  fostering  in  the 
same  manner  the  new  interchanges  that  are  coming  forth  in  the  warmth  of  intense 
sympathy  and  growing  reciprocity. 

In  the'achievement  of  those  noble  ends,  upheld  by  the  aspirations  of  international 
fraternity  and  the  lofty  ideals  of  civilization  and  progress  cherished  by  our  Govern¬ 
ments,  shall  all  my  acts  be  bent  in  the  discharge  of  my  mission,  for  which  1  even  now 
bespeak  and  confidently  loiik  to  the  benevolent  support  of  Your  Excellency  and  the 
invaluable  cooperation  of  your  Government,  as  elements  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  my  ollicial  acts. 

In  addition  to  the  wishes  expressed  in  behalf  of  my  honorable  President,  permit 
me  to  offer  to  you,  most  excellent  sir,  those  I  most  particularly  make  for  Your  Excel¬ 
lency's  jiersonal  happiness,  for  the  glory  of  your  administration,  and  for  the  unbroken 
rising  in  welfare  and  greatness  of  the  admirable  nation  over  which  you  so  worthily 
preside. 

The  President  answered  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ministeu: 

1  receive  you  with  pleasure  as  envoy  extraordinary  atid  minister  plenijiotentiary 
of  Cuba  to  tbe  United  States,  your  credential  letters  as  which  you  have  just  handed 
to  me.  1  also  accept  from  your  hands  the  letter  of  recall  of  your  predecessor,  whose 
stay  amotig  us  thotigh  of  short  dtiration  is  jdeasantly  remembered. 

The  assurances  which  you  give  of  the  good  wishes  of  the  President  of  Cuba  and  of 
his  desire  to  ]>reserve  and  strengthen  the  good  understanding  and  cordial  relations 
which  exist  between  the  two  countries  while  welcomed  were  not  necessary,  since 
the  attitude  of  llis  Excellency  in  these  respects  has  been  in  various  ways  jtublicly 
manifested  and  was  not  unknown  to  me. 

I  am  e(|ually  convinced  that  in  you  President  Menocal  will  find  an  ardent  exponent 
of  his  friendly  j>rincii)les. 

Tlie  history  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Cuba  .should  leave  in  the 
mitids  of  the  most  skejttical  no  doul)t  of  tbe  disinterested  and  unselfish  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  in  evtuy  ])roi)er  way  the  best  interests  of  the  island  and  to 
advatice  tlu;  j)rosperity  atid  lia])pin('ss  of  its  people. 

Tlie  sym])athetic  friendshi]>  of  my  own  administration  is  well  known,  and  it  will 
be  a  great  ])leasurc  to  me  to  coo])erate  with  you  in  still  further  cementing,  if  that  be 
possible,  the  fraternal  ties  which  bind  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

I  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  tuake  known  to  President  Menocal  my  ajipreciation  of 
ids  goo<l  wishes  and  to  assure  him  of  the  resi)ect  and  regard  which  1  entertain  for  him. 

For  your  personal  sentiments  of  good  will  I  thank  you. 

The  olliciiil  ehtiitge  in  the  diploniutie  represent atinn  nf  Costa  Kiea 
at  Washington  tteeurred  on  August  3,  1914,  when  Sr.  Don  Joaquin 
Bernardo  ('alvo  presetttt'd  to  President  Wilson  his  letter  of  recall, 


niK  KOUNTAIN  IN  THK  I’A  I  lO  II.I.UMINATKIJ  AT  NlfillT. 

With  itt  int'dnioiis  fonslriution  tljn  f(iiint;iiii  i-im  lio  um'lp  to  In  Inininons  ninnliiL'  w;ili>r  tlie 

nali“n!i'  roHrsuf  lh»)  varion';  Atiinric  inUcpni'lic^  On  ((‘'livnoi'casimis  iti(>  |iii'i<iiin<l  ils  phinl';  stand 
out  In  shadowy  rcliof  apairist  lh«  soft  llliitti Inal  ion  of  llm  fountain  spraying  Its  colored  waters  in  steady 
slrtKims  or  chanKini;  from  the  colors  of  one  ••onnlry  to  those  of  another. 
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after  2o  years  of  serviee  as  the  representative  of  his  eountrv  to  the 
United  States.  During  the  last  1.5  years  of  this  ]  eriod  he  served  ix.® 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  jtlenipotentiary.  In  the  August 
edithni  of  the  Bulletin  there  appeared  an  aex ount  of  Sr.  ('alvo’s 
career  and  ollicial  service.  In  terminating  his  mission,  Sr.  ('alvo 
made  the  following  remarks: 

Mr.  Pkesident:  After  23  years  of  service  as  tlie  representative  of  my  country  in  this 
cult  tired  capital,  the  moment  comes  when  the  mission,  which  for  so  long  a  time  has  been 
entrusted  to  me,  is  terminated.  With  this  motive,  in  piacing  in  the  hands  of  Your 
Excellency  the  letter  that  informs  you  of  my  nx-all.  if  the  regret  1  feel  in  this  act  is 
profoi.nd,  1  am  inspired  by  the  very  great  satisfaction  that,  as  formerly,  in  all  these 
years  my  country  has  received  constantly 'only  the  highest  regard  and  consideration 
from  the  illustrious  Government  of  this  Great  Nation;  and  by  the  fact  that  in  termi¬ 
nating  my  official  duties,  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  are,  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  be  always,  of  the  most  friendly  and  cordial. 

At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  natural  result  of  this  friendliness  and  good  understand¬ 
ing,  the  commerce  of  Costa  Rica  with  the  United  States  has  grown  in  greater  propor- 
t’on  than  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  large  sums  of  capital  from  this  country  have 
been  invested  in  mine,  having,  moreover,  in  the  near  future  the  pro.spect  of  a  great 
impuLse  in  this  diniction  from  the  influence  of  the  splendid  achievement  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Personally,  I  also  wi.sh  to  exj)ress  the  pleasure  with  which  1  will  always  remember 
the  pc'riod  of  my  residence  in  Washington,  and  thejiospitality  and  courtesies  which  I 
received  both  officially  and  socially. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me,  on  this,  for  me,  memorable  occasion,  to  express  my  hoi)e 
for  the  well-being  and  the  continued  pro.sperity  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
for  the  personal  welfare  of  Your  Excellency  and  clL-tinguished  facnily. 

Tlux  PresidcMit  rt'pliod  as  follows: 

It  is  with  sincere  rt'gret  that  1  accept  fronryour  hands  the  letters  whereby  you  are 
recallc'd  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Costa  Rica  to  the 
United  States,  as  during  your  long  .sojourn  at  this  Cai)ital  you  have  devotc'd  your 
efforts  toward  strengthening  the  good  understanding  and  friendly  relation  between 
the  two  countries  and  promoting  their  c-ommon  interest.  You  have  .so  conductcHl 
your  mis,sioii  as  to  win  the  c'steem  of  all  who  have  had  ollicial  relations  with  you,  and 
we  shall  bear  you  in  agreeable  n'luembrance  as  a  true  friend  to  the  United  States. 

The  knowledge  which  you  havt'  acupiired  of  our  gctod-will  toward  Costa  Rica  1 
conlid(‘ntly  expect  will  be  valuable  in  n-moving  from  the  minds  of  your  oouulrymen 
any  mistrust  that  may  exist  that  the  Unit«'(l  Stalesjias  for  them  any  other  than  the 
most  kindly  and  unselfish  feeling. 

1  thank  you  for  your  friendly  j)ersonal  .sentiments,  and  desirt"  to  a.ssurt'  you  of  my 
best  wishes  for  your  future  succc'.ss  and  welfare'. 

Oil  tlio  saint'  ilay  I’rnf.  Kt.lK'i  la  Bri'iu's  Most'll  prosonfi'tl  his  frt'tlt'ii- 
lials  In  flit'  I’rt'sidt'iil  at'cn'ilit ino;  liiin  t'livttv  oxtranniinavv  anti  inin- 
isft'r  plt'iiiptift'idiarv  nf  (’nsla  Itica  In  siifot't'tl  Sr.  ('alvn.  Brtif. 
Mt'sen  ranks  as  out'  of  I  lit'  fnrt'inttsl  t'tlnfaftn’s  ami  ptildic  int'ii  t>f  his 
fininlrv,  ami  cnint's  In  this  hi<ih  jit'sl  wilh  flit'  cnnlitlt'iift'  ami  tli^nify 
nf  ttm*  wlitt  has  sm'ft'ssrnlly  dt'V.tft'il  his  lu'sf  t'H’nrts  ami  thtniojht  tn 
I  ho  piihho  st'rvioti.  I''nr  inan  v  yt'ars  Sr.  Moson  has  appliot!  his  hrt'ail 
tithioalinn  and  otdlnrt'  In  prtthlt'ins  nf  nalii'iial  otlnoatinn.  With 


TlfK  MAI.I.  OF  THE  A  M  El:  ICAS  IN'  THE  FAN  AMEIilFAN  I'NION  HriEPINC. 

From  llif  imiiri‘ssi\ e  whiteness  luni  t-'ramleur  of  this  salon  tliere  stan<Is  out  in  Ixild  relief  the  lianilsomi’ly  eml)ellistie(l  earlonelies  in  eaeli  of  tlie  four  eoriiers 
of  the  liall  hearing  the  word  “  I’ax”  f]>eaee),  siirnifieanl  of  the  sjiirit  of  the  I'an  Ameriean  I'nion.  Tlie  reeent  A.  If.  meilialion  exemplilies  in  a  strik- 
inc  manner  how  the  memhers  of  this  organization  exereise  their  Kood  ofTices  for  the  maintetiance  of  peace  and  ootnity  hetween  tlie  sister  Keimhlies  of  the 
Western  Hemisidiere. 


Till-;  riAI-I.KKY  OF  Till-:  I’ATKIOTS  in  Tin-;  tan  AMKHICAX  FMOX  iuildixu, 


BeiiPath  tlu-splonilorof  tlipsilk  llatjsof  ilippoiinlrips  pinbracpil  inthp  I’aii  Ainpriran  riikin.and  along 
the  adjacpnt  corridors,  stainl  inarblp  i)pdpstals  liparing  Itip  busts  of  iiotp<l  Anipricans  whose  deeds 
have  elorified  the  pages  of  history.  Many  of  the  countries  have  already  indicated  their  chosen  hero 
and  pre.sented  his  hiist  to  the  I'hion.  It  is  tioped  that  liefore  long  all  the  countries  will  have  named 
their  lea<ling  jiatriot,  anil  thus  coniiilete  the  gallery  with  its  ?1  .\mpricaii  heroes. 


TIIK  (iOVEKN'ING-BOAUI)  ROOM  AT  THE  PAX  AMEIUCAX  I  XIOX  HUII.DIXC. 

Here  are  held  the  monthly  meetines  of  the  coverning  board,  which  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Cnite<l  .states  and  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  other  .Vmerican  nations.  When  the  Pan  .\merican  countries  have  full  representation,  there  a.sscmble  in  this  hall  21  diplomats, 
representing  as  many  countries,  and  constituting  a  remarkably  impressive  gathering  ol  men  of  high  quality,  cultured,  constructive,  and  eager  to 
serve  each  other  for  the  promotion  ol  comity,  friendship,  and  peace. 
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untiring  energy  lie  has  labored  to  bring  about  the  bigli  standards  of 
public  instruction  characteristic  of  that  country.  In  aildition,  Sr. 
Mesen  has  given  sufficient  tbougbt  and  attention  to  other  public 
matters,  so  as  to  be  regarded  as  (  ne  of  the  most  versatile  and  prac¬ 
tical  men  of  the  day. 

In  banding  bis  accrediting  letter  to  the  President,  Pnd.  Mesen 
said : 

Mr.  Pkesiden't:  I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  Iiand^  luy  credentials  as  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  i)leni]iotentiary  near  Your  Excellency’s  Government. 

Profoundly  sensible  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  this  occasion,  I  gratefully 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  reaflirm  before  you  the  cordial  sympathy  with 
which  the  Government  and  people  of  Costa  Rica  note  the  tightening  of  their  ancient 
ties  of  friendsliip  with  tliis  powerful  Nation;  a  Nation  which,  conceived  in  liberty 
and  confident  in  its  lofty  and  noble  destinies  on  the  American  Continent,  will  move 
ever  forward  toward  their  realization,  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  without  a  single  of  its 
stripes  ev'er  being  stained  nor  one  of  its  stars  ever  being  obscured,  thus  fulfilling  the 
proud  boast  of  Webster,  your  unselfish  patriot  and  eminent  orator. 

Secure  in  the  thought  that  in  entering  upon  the  gratifying  mission  of  cultivating 
our  ever  happy  relations,  1  can  count  upon  the  good  will  of  Your  Excellency’s  Gov¬ 
ernment,  I  beg  of  you,  Mr.  President,  to  accept  from  the  Government  and  people  of 
Costa  Rica,  as  well  as  from  myself,  the  wishes  I  bring  with  me  for  the  continued  in¬ 
crease  in  the  pro.sperity  of  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  health  and  happiness  of  Your  Excellency. 

In  response  President  Wilson  suid: 

Mr.  Ministek:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  receive  from  your  hands  the  letter  whereby 
Ilis  Excellency  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  accredits  you  as  the  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  that  country  to  the  United  States  and  to  express  to 
you  my  high  appreciation  of  the  good  wishes  which  he  and  his  Government  entertain 
for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

You  interpret  aright,  Mr.  Minister,  the  spirit  which  animates  the  United  States  in 
its  relations  with  foreign  governments.  E.specially  is  this  Government  desirous 
that  justice  and  eipiity  and  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  each  should  prevail  in  its 
intercourse  with  the  si.ster  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  its  wish  to 
to  see  all  of  these  republics  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace  and  reaping  the  full  benefit 
of  their  manifold  resources.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  that  with  none  is 
its  intercourse  fixed  upon  a  more  satisfactory  ba.sis  than  with  Costa  Rica.  It  is  your 
duty  and  mine  to  endeavor  to  continue  undisturbed  the  tran(|uility  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  and  to  promote  to  a  still  greater  degree,  if  that  be  possible, 
the  trust  and  confidence  rejiosed  by  each  in  the  other.  My  efforts  to  these  emls  will 
be  no  less  earnest  than  your  own. 

I  thank  you  for  your  sentiments  of  personal  good  will  and  trust  that  you  will  find 
your  sojourn  among  us  agreeable. 

Sciior  I)f.  Santos  Anibal  Doniinici  presented  liis  credentitils  as 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Venezuela  to 
tbe  United  States  on  September  23,  1914,  succeedinjf  tbe  late 
lamented  Minister  llojas.  Mifiister  Dominiei  brings  to  bis  post 
tbe  traininj?  tind  culture  of  many  yetirs  of  foreign  travel  and  ollicial 
service.  Completing  bis  medical  'studies  wdth  bigb  bonors  at  the 
University  of  (,’aracas,  and  in  France,  l)i'.  Dominiei  retuined  to 


T1£K  J'A.N'  AMKKUAN  ANaEX  Aa'O  AZTEC  UAHDEXS  AT  MCllT. 


The  sunken  gardens  in  the  front  terrace  and  the  Aztec  gardens  in  the  rear  add  a  charm  to  the  building,  which  makes  it  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful,  expressive,  and  signifi¬ 
cant  structures  in  the  world.  Architecturally,  the  building  and  grounds  embody  an  inteniational  movement,  and  fitting  expression  is  given  to  the  cultures  and 
civilizations  of  both  North  and  South  America. 
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Venezuela  to  l)econie  professor  and  later  rector  of  the  University 
of  Caracas.  He  also  founded  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  the  capital. 
Di'.  Doininici  specialized  in  sero-therapy  and  developed  this  branch 
of  the  medical  science  in  Venezuela.  In  190!)  lie  was  honored  with 
appointment  as  Minister  to  German^^  A  few  years  later  his  diplo¬ 
matic  mission  was  enlarged  to  inclmle  Great  Britain  and  Belgium. 
Minister  Doininici  was  the  Special  Envoy  of  his  Government  at  the 
coronation  ceremonies  of  King  George,  lie  sjieaks  a  number  of 
languages  fluently  and  is  a  writer  of  scientihe  and  literary  works. 
On  being  received  Dr.  Doininici  made  these  remarks: 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  ])la(  e  in  Your  Excellency’s  hands  the  letter 
of  the  President  of  the  United  Statics  of  Veiu^zuela  wliicli  accredits  me  as  tmvoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  ])leni])otentiary  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  mission  that  brings  me  to  this  ca]»ital  which  is  to  maintain  the  good  relations 
so  ha])i)ily  exL-^ting  between  your  country  and  mine  and  to  strive  to  make  more  and 
more  expansive  an<l  cordial  is  most  ])leasing  to  my  soul  becaiLse  it  answers  not  only 
the  earnest  wishes  of  my  Government  hut  also  the  deei)-seated  sentiments  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  which  from  tradition  born  in  the  very’  days  when  thoughts  of 
independence  germinated  in  our  lirst  liberators  are  cherished  toward  the  P'nited 
States  of  America  by  the  Venezuelan  people.  Will  Your  I'ixcellency  permit  nu!  to 
indulge  the  hojie  that  in  the  discharge  <if  the  duties  of  my  mission  1  may  rely  on  the 
high  cooperation  of  Your  Excellency  and  your  Government? 

I  am  instructed  again  to  exjuess  to  Your  Excellency  Venezuela’s  gratitude  for  the 
honors  paid  to  my  honorable  i)r<'decessor  and  to  utter  on  tliis  occasion  tlie  best  wishes 
of  the  President  and  tlie  Government  of  Venezuela  for  the  pros]>erity  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  ])er.<onal  ha])pine.ss  of  the  t  'liief  Magistrate. 

The  President  replied  as  follows: 

Mr.  Minister:  I  receive  with  pleasure  from  your  hands  the  letter  of  Uis  Excellency 
the  President  of  Venezuela  accrediting  you  in  the  capacity  of  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  that  Republic  near  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  thank  you  for  tlie  cordial  greetings  you  convey  from  llis  Excellency 
and  for  your  expression  of  his  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  American  people 
and  for  my  jicnsonal  hapiiiness. 

Permit  me  to  reijuest  you  to  convoy  in  return  to  Ilis  Excellency  tlie  assurance  of 
my  earnest  desire  for  the  jirosperity  of  the  people  of  Venezuela,  his  own  welfare  and 
the  success  of  his  administration  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic. 

In  expressing  these  sentiments  I  am  sure  that  I  sjieak  also  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

You  have  referred  most  felicitously  to  the  cordial  and  sympathetic  relations  which 
have  existed  betweim  the  United  States  and  Venezuela  since  the  birth  of  your  Repub. 
lie,  and  you  may  rely  on  my  efforts,  and  those  of  the  other  oHicers  of  this  Government 
with  whom  you  will  come  in  contact,  to  aid  you  with  the  most  cordial  good  will  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  your  mission  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  common  inter¬ 
ests  of  both  Re])ublics. 

In  view  of  those  long  existing  relations  and  as  a  testimonial  of  re.spect  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  memory  of  the  dustinguished  statesman  who  occupied  the  post  you  now 
fill,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  felt  it  an  honor  to  offer  the  fitting  courtesies 
on  his  decease. 
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The  oflicial  roccption  of  the  minister  from  the  Dominican  Kepublic 
took  place  on  October  13,  1914.  Dr.  Don  Etluardo  K.  Soler,  whose 
portrait  ami  biographical  sketch  appeared  in  the  duly,  1914,  issue  of 
the  liui.LETiN,  is  the  successor  of  Sehor  Don  Francisco  d.  Peynado, 
who  resigned  his  post  in  order  t(t  engage  in  journalistic  work.  In 
presenting  his  letters  of  credence.  Dr.  Soler  said: 

Kxcei.i.excy;  I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  handstlie  auto,<'ra])h  letters  in  which 
the  President  ol  the  1  »oniinican  Ilepuhlic  accredits  me  as  his  envoy  extraordinaiy-  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  government  of  Your  Excellency,  and  acquaints  you 
with  the  retirement  of  my  worthy  predecessor,  Senor  Francisco  .1.  Peynado,  who  has 
resigne<l  lus  high  post. 

A  further  mission,  most  grateful  to  me  iiersonally  since  it  coincides  with  iny  personal 
sentiments,  brings  me  before  your  presence  and  it  is  the  mission  to  tender  you  the 
expression  of  admiration  and  deserved  respect  which  the  people  and  Government  of 
my  countiy- entertain  for  Your  Excellency,  in  whom  they  recognize  a  sincere  friend, 
and  likewi.se  to  the  great  people  whose  destinies  you  are  guiding  with  the  firmne.ss  of 
a  wise  and  just  statesman. 

My  Government  desires  that  I  shall  consecrate  iny  efforts  to  the  pleasant  task  of 
preserving  and  fostering  the  good  relations  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  mutual  con¬ 
sideration  which  happily  obtain  since  many  years,  between  the  two  friendly  nations, 
and  which  have  ever  been  held  in  highest  esteem  by  ours,  not  only  because  it  sees  in 
them  basic  factors  for  its  prosperity  but  also  because  it  recognizes  that  those  mutual 
sentiments  of  consideration  and  respect  make  for  the  dignity  of  nations  and  bind  them 
in  the  supreme  mission  of  cooperation  toward  human  progress  and  betterment. 

If  in  this  grateful  labor  of  rapprochement  and  fraternity,  to  which  I  shall  devote 
my.self  with  the  highest  interest,  I  may  count  on  the  valued  concurrence  of  Your 
Excellency,  I  might  well  congratulate  ni>  self,  in  anticipation,  upon  its  complete  and 
flattering  success. 

Permit  me,  Excellency,  that  I  offer  you,  in  the  name  of  President  Baez  and  in  my 
own,  the  homage  of  our  highest  con.sideration  and  our  wishes  for  your  personal  happi¬ 
ness  and  for  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  great  American  people. 

President  Wilson  said  in  response: 

Mr.  Minister:  It  gives  me  ideasure  to  receive  from  your  hands  the  letter  of  Ilis 
Excellency'  the  Provisional  President  of  the  Dominican  Keiiublic  accrediting  you,  in 
view  of  the  resignation  of  your  worthy  predecessor,  Mr.  Peynado,  as  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  minister  i)lenij)otentiary  from  that  Republic  to  the  United  States,  and  I 
thank  you  tor  the  courteous  and  kindly  expres.sions  you  have  used  in  reference  to  my 
efforts  to  perform  rightly  the  duties  of  my  oilice. 

Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  your  desire  to  preserve  and  foster  good  relations  of 
friend.4iip,  commerce,  and  mutual  consideration  between  our  two  Republics  will  meet 
with  a  ready  response  on  my  part  and  on  the  i)art  of  the  other  oflicers  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment.  The' constant  de.sire  of  the  (iovernment  of  the  United  States  in  its  relations 
w  ith  the  Dominican  Rei)ublic  has  been  to  aid,  so  far  as  it  found  itself  able,  that  Repub¬ 
lic  to  pursue  the  course  of  orderly  and  constitutional  government,  by'  which  alone  its 
prosjierity  and  haiipiness  can  be  rendered  sure. 

I  hope  you  will  convey'  to  His  Excellency,  the  Provisional  President,  my  best  wishes 
for  his  personal  hapjnness  and  his  succe.ssful  execution  of  the  labor  he  has  undertaken. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Minister,  to  wish  you  a  successful  and  agreeable  term  of  official 
residence  in  this  Capital. 


PROMINENT  IN  PAN 
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A1{(JEXTIXA  has  n'ccutly  suflVrod  tlio  loss  of  two  of  her 
most  illustrious  citizens.  On  October  10  the  death  of 
ex-1’resident  JrLio  Kch  a  was  amiounced  and  this  sad 
intellijrence  was  followed  just  six  days  lat(‘r  l)y  the  news 
that  ex-President  Jose  Hlvaristo  rrilmru  had  also  been  called  to 
his  final  reward.  President  Koca  was  one  of  the  foremost  con¬ 
structive  statesmen  of  South  America,  and  his  ener<;y,  ])atriotism, 
and  devotion  to  duty,  as  well  as  his  lovable  character,  endeared 
him  to  the  whole  Nation.  He  was  first  elected  President  in  1880, 
and  during  his  term  of  six  years  the  country  enjoyed  a  period  of 
unusual  prosperity.  On  June  12,  1898,  Senor  Roca  was  unani¬ 
mously  chosen  by  the  electoral  college  to  be  president  for  the  second 
time.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  continued  to  keep  in 
touch  with  public  affairs  and  lent  his  ripe  experience  and  sound 
judgment  to  the  consideratio?i  of  important  questions  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  During  his  second  administration 
Pre.sident  Roca  paid  an  ollicial  visit  to  Brazil  and  thus  contributed 
largeh’  to  a  better  understanding  and  more  cordial  relations  between 
the  two  great  Republics.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  the  late  Campos 
Salles  was  Presulent  of  Brazil,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
several  years  thereafter,  when  both  men  were  out  of  oflice,  ex- 
Pn'sident  Roca  was  sent  as  minister  to  Brazil,  which  courtesy  the 
latter  country  retixrtied  by  naming  e.x-President  Campos  Salles 
as  her  minister  to  Argentina.  'Phus  were  these  tw'©  distinguished 
gentlemen  again  instrximental  in  promoting  the  cordial  relations 
between  tbe  two  countries. 

Ex-President  Jose  Evaristo  Ijjiuuru  was  also  one  of  Argen¬ 
tina’s  notable  statesmen  and  had  rendered  distinguished  services  to 
his  country.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Province  of  Salta  and  began 
his  public  career  as  a  representative  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Subsequently  he  became  president  of  that  body,  and  thereafter 
minister  of  justice,  worship,  and  public  instruction.  Among  other 
important  public  positiojis  held  by  him  during  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  were  those  of  director  of  the  bureau  of  lands  in  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  Federal  judge  of  Salta.  In  the  diplomatic 
field  he  served  as  minister  to  Bolivia,  minister  to  Peru,  and  later 
as  minister  to  Chile.  It  was  while  occupying  the  last-named  post 
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that  the  Ar^oiitiiio  national  convention  of  1S02.  wliich  named  Dr. 
Luis  Saenz  Pena  as  President,  cliose  Sr.  Drihuru  for  Vice  President. 
On  the  resiirnation  of  Presi<lent  Saenz  Pena  Sr.  rrihuru  succeeded 
to  the  presidency.  Soon  thereafter  Argentina  enten'd  upon  a 
period  of  national  develo])ment  and  ascendant  pros])erity,  with 
which  President  I'rihuru’s  eneryv  and  executive  ability  had  much 
to  do.  In  Ids  death  Ar<>:entinn  lias  lost  a  ])atriotic  son  and  wise 
counselor. 

The  trajric  death  of  (len.  Kafaee  I^ribe-I^rihe  has  removed  from 
an  active  and  useful  career  one  of  Colombia’s  foremost  statesmen. 
.\t  the  time  of  his  demise,  October  lb,  ]!)14,  (Jen.  ITibe-Cribe  was 
a  member  of  the  Senate  and  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party.  A  soldier, 
lawyer,  and  dijilomat,  lie  displayed  marked  ability  in  his  activities 
and  ])layed  a  prominent  ])art  in  the  affairs  of  ('olombia  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  legal  circles  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  bar  of  his  country.  As  a  diplomat  he  served  with  tact  and  skill 
as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Argmitina,  Brazil,  and  ('Idle,  and 
also  represented  his  (lovernment  on  special  missions  to  other  Latin 
American  countries.  (Jen.  Uribe-Cribe  was  an  ardent  advocate 
of  closer  Pan  American  relations,  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Third 
Pan  American  (’onference  of  llio  de  daneiro  in  1000,  and  a  member  of 
the  advisory  committee  that  signed  the  recent  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  ('(dombia  designed  to  settle  the  Panama  contro¬ 
versy.  An  imposing  state  funeral  was  held  for  (Jen.  Cribc-Uribe. 

Powell  ('l.vyton.  United  States  ambassiulor  to  Mexico  from  18f)7 
to  1  !»().■),  died  at  his  residence  in  Wasington,  1).  ('.,  several  months 
ago,  at  the  ripe  ag('  of  SI  years.  A  review  of  his  career  reveals 
an  interi'sting  rise  to  prominence  in  the  affairs  of  State  and  Xation. 
Horn  in  Bethel,  Pa.,  he  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at 
the  Bristol  (Pa.)  Academy.  He  took  a  course  in  civil  engineering 
and  then  commenced  work  at  his  chosen  profession  in  Kansas.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  (’ivil  War  he  joined  the  fighting  ranks  and  by 
his  gallantry  rose  to  be  brigadier  general.  After  the  war  he  settled 
in  Arkansas  as  a  planter  and  became  active  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
State  and  its  public  works.  These  endeavors  brought  him  into  the 
political  arena,  and  in  ISbS  he  was  elected  governor  of  that  State, 
resigning  in  1S71  upon  his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Mr.  Ulayton  served  in  this  august  body  until  1S77,  after  which  he 
retired  to  private  life.  As  ]>resident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Eureka  Springs  llailway  Improvement  ('o.,  railway  and  tramway 
developments  marked  the  jirogress  of  the  State.  In  1S!)7  he  was 
appointed  United  States  minister  to  Mexico,  and  the  following  year, 
with  the  raising  of  the  raid<  of  the  United  States  legation  to  that 
of  embassv,  he  was  made  aiubassador. 
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Ill  ii  forinor  issue  of  the  lUilletiii  (Xoveinher,  lOl.i)  it  was  our 
pleasant  iluty  to  iiicluile  in  the  columns  of  I’romineiit  in  Fan  Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs  a  portrait  and  sketch  of  Sr.  Don  Luis  Ferez  \  erdia,  who 
had  then  been  received  hy  the  Fresident  of  (iuateinala  as  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenijiotent  iary  from  Mexico,  (,'omhin- 
iii"  his  experience  in  the  ])ul)lic  all'airs  of  his  own  country  with  that 
acquired  as  a  inemher  of  the  Fourtli  Fan  American  ('onference,  he 
was  winninji  much  favor  hy  his  efforts  to  promote  closer  relations 
and  better  understanding  amoii"  the  American  Uepuhlics.  It  is 
now  our  sad  mission  to  note  the  recent  denii.se  of  this  honored  son 
of  Mexico.  Born  in  (iuadalajara,  in  1X57.  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  law  and  to  writinj;.  In  Ids  chosen  profession  he  occupied 
a  ranking  position.  Sr.  Verdia  was  jirofessor  of  international  law 
and  also  served  as  magistrate  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice. 
In  public  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  ('ongress  of  dalisco,  and 
later  sat  in  the  National  Congress  at  Mexico  City.  The  position  in 
which  Sr.  \'erdia  rendered  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  service  to 
his  country  was  as  director  of  public  instruction,  from  1SS7-1890. 
He  pursued  energetically  a  policy  of  establishing  schools,  especially 
primary  schools,  and  was  responsible  for  the  measure,  bearing  his 
name,  which  is  now  the  organic  law  of  the  system  of  public  education. 
As  a  writer  and  historian  his  reputation  is  no  less  known  and  several 
of  his  works  have  elicited  special  praise  from  the  Madrid  Royal 
Academy  of  History. 

On  November  5,  ini.S.  Senor  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Gomez  presented 
his  credentials  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ]>lenipotentiary 
of  the  Argentine  Keqiublic  to  President  Kamon  Barros  Luco,  of  Chile. 
The  designation  of  Dr.  Gomez  to  this  post  was  most  favorably 
received  by  the  Government  of  Chile,  as  the  incuml;ent  is  a  man  of 
high  culture,  engaging  jiersonality.  and  of  wide  experience  in  public 
affairs.  Prior  to  his  diplomatic  ap])ointment  he  had  gained  prestige 
and  renown  in  the  legislative  1  ranch  of  the  Argentine  Government, 
while  his  intimate  knowledge  of  international  affairs  eminently 
qualifies  him  for  tlie  successful  ju-osecution  of  his  new  duties.  Upon 
the  occasion  of  the  jiresentation  of  his  letters  of  credence  Minister 
Gomez  enqdiasized  the  importance  of  strengthening  the  economic 
ties  and  ])romofing  the  intellectual  intercourse  and  already  cordial 
relations  Ijetween  the  two  countries  to  even  a  fuller  extent,  and 
gave  assurance  of  his  earnest  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  present  consul  general  of  Ecuador  in  New  York  is  Sr.  Don 
Enrique  Gallardo,  a  jmmiinent  and  jiatriotic  citizen  of  that  republic, 
who  is  also  a  man  of  wide  interests  and  recognized  business  acumen. 
A  native  of  Guayaipiil,  he  graduated  from  college  with  the  degree  of 
Ph.  B.,  and  launched  into  the  business  world,  where  his  success  has 
been  marked  and  continuous.  He  has  built  u])  a  number  of  thriving 
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industries  in  his  country  wliich  furnish  ein])loyment  to  a  large  nuniher 
of  ])eoj)le,  and  thus  through  actual  ex])erience  is  thoroughly  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  commercial  Jieetls  of  his  counti-y.  Interested  in  the 
philanthro])ic  work  of  the  (rovernment,  he  has  also  acquired  a  wide 
re])utation  for  his  hroad  chaiity.  In  jnddic  affairs  he  has  taken 
liigh  rank  and  served  in  the  national  congress  of  the  Ke])ul;lic  and 
in  other  ca])acities.  Since  assumhig  charge  of  the  consulate  general 
in  Xew  York  he  has  conducted  an  active  cam])aign  to  ju’omote  a 
greater  commercial  exchange  1  etween  Ecuador  and  the  United 
States.  Formerly  the  all-water  route  from  Xew  York  to  (luayaquil, 
the  ])rinci])al  harhor  and  commercial  ent]e])6t  of  Ecuador,  via  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  entailed  a  journey  of  over  10,000  miles,  consuming 
al)out  05  days.  Since  the  o])ening  of  the  Panama  Canal  less  than 
3,000  miles  se])arate  the  two  ])orts,  and  tlie  tri])  can  he  made  in  alanit 
two  weeks.  Consul  (leneral  (iallardo  is  now  directing  his  efforts 
toward  the  estal)lishment  of  a  direct  steamshi])  line  from  Xew  York 
to  (luayaquil  with  wiickly  sailings. 

Business  men  and  officials  are  united  in  their  juaise  of  Hon.  William 
C.  Redfield,  Secretaiy  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
plan  of  a])])ointing  commercial  attaches  to  the  ])jinci])al  centers 
of  commerce  in  Euro])e,  South  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 
Secretary  Kedfield  first  made  ))ul)lic  this  idea  at  a  meeting  of  cotton 
textile  manufacturers,  and  the  reatly  res])onse  with  which  it  met 
encouraged  him  to  jirosecute  his  efforts  to  secure  the  necessary 
congressional  a])])ro])riation  for  putting  it  into  execution.  The 
service  which  is  now  an  acconq)lislied  fact  ])romises  to  hecome  an 
inq)ortant  agency  in  the  develo])ment  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States.  Altliough  the  original  ])lan  calls  for  14  attaches, 
only  10  of  this  numher  have  been  ap])ointed  thus  far,  and  it  is  indeed 
gratif\’ing  to  note  that  of  the  10  already  selected,  4  have  keen 
designated  to  South  American  capitals.  In  discussing  the  functions 
of  the  commercial  attache.  Secretary  Kedfield  makes,  in  ])art,  the 
following  observations: 

niiat  is  essentially  required  of  the  commercial  attache  is  initiative,  combined 
with  practical  imagination.  It  is  not  sutlicient  for  him  to  learn,  even  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care,  all  that  is  now  done  in  the  commercial  field  in  his  district  and  report 
fully  thereon.  *  *  *  He  should  have  vision  to  see  what  is  not  done,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  needed  and  point  out  the  way  to  get  it.  *  *  *  In  brief  he  should 
advise  how  we  can  better  do  what  is  already  done  either  by  our.selves  or  by  others, 
and  how  we  can  do  that  which  is  not  now  done  at  all  either  by  ourselves  or  by  our 
competitors.  *  *  *  The  commercial  attache  is  the  business  diplomat. 

On  account  of  the  unusual  conditions  brought  about  in  South 
America  by  the  war  in  Europe,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  station 
attaches  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  with  jurisdiction  in  Uruguay 
and  Paraguay;  Kio  dc  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Santiago,  ('bile;  and  Lima, 
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P(MU.  with  jurisdiction  in  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.  The  a])j)ointcos  to 
tlu'so  ))osts,  res])ectivcly,  arc  Dr.  Albert  Hale,  Prof.  Lincoln  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Verno  Ti.  K.  Havens,  and  A.  I.  Harrin<>;ton.  All  those  men 
s])eak  S])anish  or  Portugese,  three  of  them  know  Latin  American 
countries  from  fre(|uent  journeys  there,  and  all  have  had  the  sort 
of  training  calculated  to  make  them  esjiecially  valuable  to  American 
commerce  in  the  districts  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

In  this  list  mention  should  he  made  of  A.  11.  Baldwin,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  the  Chief  of  the  liureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  and  who  has  resigned  to  accejit  the  aj)])oint- 
ment  of  commercial  attache  in  Lotidon.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  familiar 
with  every  detail  of  tlie  ])lan  for  advancing  foreign  trade  through 
these  attaches,  and  his  association  witli  oHicial  work  for  a  long  ])eriod 
<tf  years  has  made  his  name  a  familiar  one  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Mr.  lialdwin  lias  hail  experience  in  many  branches  of  the  (lovern- 
ment  service  since  he  received  his  lirst  ajijiointment  in  1SS4  in  the 
liureau  of  Fisheries.  He  is  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  was  a 
student  at  Yale  lor  a  year,  and  later  lived  in  Paris,  F'rance,  from  1S87 
to  ISSh.  He  has  been  in  executive  jiositions  in  the  Dejiartment  of 
Commerce  since  lirst  as  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
then  as  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  ol  Commerce  and  Labor,  and, 
for  the  jiast  four  years,  as  ('hief  of  the  Ihireau  of  Manufactures  and 
the  Jiureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  ('ommei’ce.  ^fr.  lialdwin 
was  a  (lovernment  rejiresentative  at  the  Portland  and  Seattle  exjiosi- 
tions,  has  engaged  in  sjiecial  service  for  the  Dejiartment  of  Agriculture, 
the  Post  Ollice  Dejiartment,  and  the  Interior  Dejiartment.  He  has 
also  traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States,  Alaska,  Porto  Kico, 
Hawaii,  and  in  Eurojiean  countries,  llesjieaks  French  and  is  con¬ 
versant  with  Sjianish,  (lerman,  and  Italian. 

Dit.  .Vlrert  Hale,  the  commercial  attache  to  Argentina,  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  liuLLETix.  Associated  in  an  important 
cajiacity  with  the  Pan  American  Union  since  1!)0S,  he  has  been  a  steady 
contriliutor  to  the  jiages  of  the  Bulletin  and  has  traveled  extensively 
throughout  Central  and  South  America  in  the  interests  of  this  organ¬ 
ization.  He  has  lectured  and  sjioken  on  Latin  America  and  Pan 
.Vmerican  alfairs,  before  leading  colleges  and  universities,  commercial 
and  civic  organizations,  and  has  written  several  authoritative  works 
on  these  subjects.  Dr.  Hale,  who  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
holds  the  degree  of  B.  A.  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  of 
M.  D.  from  the  ('hicago  Medical  College.  He  also  studied  at  the 
Universities  of  Strasshurg  and  of  Kiel  (Holstein).  After  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  Mexico  with  the  Mexican  International  Railroad,  Dr.  Hale 
made  sjiecial  tours  of  investigation  througli  South  America.  His 
freijuent  contributions  to  the  literature  on  Latin  America  made  him 
well  known  to  Pan  Americans,  and  his  frequent  journeys  through 
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tliese  countries  liave  gained  for  him  a  wiile  circle  of  acquaintance 
among  ollicials  and  others  in  the  southern  countries.  He  therefore 
goes  to  his  post  witli  exceptional  experience  and  an  unusual  e(|uip- 
ment.  Dr.  Hale  speaks  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  German,  is  a  member 
of  historic  and  geographical  societies  in  the  I’nited  States  and  in 
Latin  America  and  has  also  been  decorated  with  the  Bust  of  Bolivar 
by  the  Venezuelan  Government.  “A  Practical  Guide  to  Latin 
.Vmerica”  and  ‘•'The  South  Americans”  are  two  of  his  hooks  which 
are  recognized  as  standard  and  authoritative. 

In  the  appointment  of  Prof.  Lincoln  IlrTciiiNSOx  as  comnuTcial 
attache  at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  the  Department  has  seh'ctcd  one 
who  by  reason  of  his  experience'  and  training  is  well  equipped  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  that  post.  Prof.  Hutchinson  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  was  associate  proh'ssor  of  commerce*  and  a  dean  in 
the  University  of  California.  He  holds  the  elegree  of  Ph.  D.  from 
that  institution  anel  the  degree*  of  M.  A.  from  Harvard.  He*  jxlso 
pursued  a  special  course*  of  studie*s  at  Leipzig.  Prof.  Hutchinson 
has  traveleel  wielely  in  Europe,  the  Orient,  Australasia,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  through  the  Latin  American  countrie's.  In  1905  anel 
1906,  under  the  auspices  of  the  then  Department  of  Commerces  and 
Labor,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America,  studying  traeh*  conditions,  anel  then  published  a  series  of 
reports  on  his  investigations.  He*  has  also  written  extensively  on 
these  topics  and  at  the  present  time*  has  on  the  pre'ss  an  article  entitled 
“The  Panama  Canal  and  International  Trade  Competition.” 

Mr.  a.  I.  Harrington,  the  attache  at  Lima,  Peru,  is  from  Ohio, 
anel  is  a  graeluate  of  Yale  University.  He  has  had  commercial  ex¬ 
perience  in  railroael  work  in  vaiious  parts  of  the  Uniteel  States. 
Later  he  was  an  ollicer  of  the  Phili])pine*  (’onstabulary,  serving  there 
four  years.  In  1910,  he  entered  the  foreign  sales  organization  of  the 
Stanelarel  Oil  Co.,  being  stationeel  in  Java.  He  afterwarels  was 
ap])ointed  traveling  agent  for  the  same  conqjaii}'  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  including  also  portions  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Siam,  Boineo, 
etc.  From  this  service  he  resigned  in  1914  for  the  purjiose  of  going 
to  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Verne  L.  1L  Havens  is  the  commercial  attache  at  Santiago, 
Chile.  He  attended  public  schools  in  Omaha,  Xebr.,  and  then 
studied  lailwaj'  engineeiing.  He  also  s])ecialized  in  civil  engineer¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Havens  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
exj)eiience  in  railway  construction  and  other  engineering  work  in 
the  United  States,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  in  Central  and  South  America. 
In  1911  he  made  reports  on  railway  projects  for  the  Presitlent  of 
Guatemala,  and  in  the  preparation  of  these  a  thorough  study  of  the 
commercial  conditions  of  the  countr}'  was  required.  Mr.  Havens  is 
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('n<;a<;t'(l  in  ])i(‘|)iirin‘;  a  course*  of  iiistniction  for  Spanish  ('iifiiiiocriii" 
stu(l('iits.  This  work  is  in  Sjeaiiish,  with  whicli  he  is  thoroughly 
ac(iuaint('(l. 

With  the  opening  of  the  l^imaina-Paeilie  International  Exposition 
only  a  few  months  away,  tlie  grounds  and  buildings  of  this  great 
exhibition  are  taking  on  definite  sha])e  and  color.  Piactically  every 
country  which  has  acce|)ted  the  invitation  to  participate  is  now  ])ut- 
ting  on  the  final  touches  to  its  structuies,  and,  as  frequently  noted 
in  the  lii  i.Liynx,  tlie  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  are  to 
he  among  the  most  conspicuous  ('xhihitors.  With  nearly  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars  ap])io])riated  for  its  dis])lay,  the  Argentine  Ke])ub- 
lic  is  Ix'stowing  consideiahh*  attention  u])on  lu'r  building  and  equip¬ 
ment.  To  supervise  these  it  has  ilesignated  Sk.  Dox  IIoracio  Axasa- 
GASTi,  commissioner  general  to  the  ex])Osition,  ami  he  is  now  in  this 
country  su])ervising  the  constiuction.  Sr.  Anasagasti  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  exposition  woik.  Ih*  ii'presented  his  country 
in  an  ollicial  ca])acitv  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  of  1904,  was  a 
member  of  tbe  committee*  on  Olympic  games  during  tbe  Aigentine 
centenary  celebrations  of  lOlO,  and  S(*rved  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Argentine  Agricultural  Exjiosition  of  that  year.  A  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer  hv  ])rofession,  Sr.  Anasagasti  is  also  lover  of  outdoor  s])orts 
and  a  daiing  sjeortsman.  Himself  a  skillful  aviator,  he  is  instructor 
in  the  military  school  of  aviation.  He  has  held  the  ])Osition  of  suh- 
secietarv  of  the  dejiartment  of  ])uhlic  works,  consulting  engineer  of 
the  Aigentine  Touring  Club,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Brussels  Congress 
on  Aerial  Laws,  to  the  Universal  Aeronautic  Federation  of  Vienna, 
and  is  a  former  vice  ])resident  of  the  Argentine  Scientific  Society. 

Among  those  u])on  whom  Columbia  I'niversity  conferred  honoraiy 
degrees  at  its  last  commencement  exercises  in  .lime  was  ])k.  Aristides 
Agr.amoxte,  one  of  Cuba’s  foremost  scientists.  The  degree  of  D.  Sc. 
was  awarded  to  him  in  litting  recognition  of  his  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  science  of  hact<*riology.  Dr.  Agranionte’s  activities  in 
this  lield  of  endeavor  covers  a  period  of  many  years,  during  which 
time  he  has  made  extensive  investigations  and  close  studies  of 
hygiene  and  tropical  diseases.  Born  in  Camague}',  Cuba,  in  1S69, 
he  was  i*ducated  in  the  Ihiited  States  at  the  City  College  of  Xew 
York  and  at  the  Ckdlege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  from  which  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  He  jiracticed  medicine  in  New  York 
for  a  few  years  and  then  joined  the  Ignited  States  Army  as  assistant 
surgeon.  He  is  the  only  surviving  member  of  that  notable  army 
commission  which,  in  1901,  demonstrated  to  science  that  yellow  fever 
was  transmitted  by  mosquitoes.  Returning  to  Cuba,  Dr.  Agramonte 
became  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  infectious  diseases  and  a  member 
of  the  national  hoard  of  health.  Since  1900  he  has  occupied  the 
chair  of  professor  of  hacteiiological  and  experimental  pathology  at 
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the  Ihliversitv  of  llabana.  The  Doctor  lias  been  a  prolific  contributor 
to  the  medical  and  scientific  jiress  and  has  published  more  than  150 
monographs  and  articles  upon  bis  particular  studies.  lie  is  a  member 
of  numerous  societies  at  home  and  abroad,  including  the  American 
Academy  of  Science  and  the  Society  of  Clinical  Studies.  The  Laureate 
Institute  of  France  awarded  to  him  the  Breant  prize  in  1912. 

In  previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
branch  banks  which  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  is  estab¬ 
lishing  in  Buenos  Aires  and  liio  de  .Janeiro.  Oflicers  and  employees 
for  these  new  institutions  have  been  selected  with  great  care  as  to 
their  fitness  and  ability  to  successfully  carry  out  this  work.  Among 
those  selected  for  important  executive  serv'ice  is  the  Hon.  (Ieorge 
U.  CoETON,  ex-governor  of  Porto  Kico.  Mr.  Colton  is  eminently 
qualified  for  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  his  new  trust.  lie  has 
lived  and  served  among  Spanish-sjieaking  peoples  for  many  years  and 
has  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  Latin  Americans,  as  well  as  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  and  training  in  their  commercial  relations, 
Hx-Gov.  Colton  commenced  his  foreign  service  in  the  Philipppine 
Islands,  where  he  organized  the  customs  service  at  Manila.  In  1905 
he  went  to  the  Dominican  Republic  and  there  readjusted  the  customs 
service  under  the  organization  scheme  provided  for  by  the  receiver¬ 
ship  convention.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  labors  Mr.  Colton  was 
matle  insular  customs  collector  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in 
1909  his  services  were  rewarded  by  appointment  to  the  position  of 
governor  of  Porto  Kico  which  ho  held  until  November,  1913.  The 
Govenior  carries  the  best  wishes  of  his  many  friends  in  private  and 
official  circles  to  his  new  charge. 
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A  Journey  in  South  America,  by  Robert  Bacon,  in  The  Outlook  for 
(October  14,  1914,  gives  his  iinpre>sions  lu'sulting  fioni  his  visit  to  the 
capitals  of  Brazil,  Argentina,  Ui  uguay,  Chile,  and  Peiu.  Mr.  Bacon, 
who  was  Secretary  of  State  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  administration  and  am¬ 
bassador  to  France  duiing  ^Ir.  Taft’s,  visited  these  countiies  in  the 
autumn  of  1913  as  the  rej^resentative  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace.  Observations  recorded  bv  an  eminent 
diplomatist,  an  unbiased  thinker  and  close  student  of  men  and  affairs, 
such  as  i\[r.  Bacon,  are  unquestionably  of  value  at  a  time  when  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  being  so  prominently 
directed  to  the  republics  of  South  Ameiica,  and  we  herewith  reproduce 
brief  e.xcerpts  from  the  article  relative  to  the  cities  enumerated: 

We  gained  our  first  im]>rcsfsion  of  Brazil  at  Bahia,  the  third  largest  city  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  a  principal  mart  for  tobacco,  sugar,  cacao,  and  cotton,  where  on  all  sides  were 
evidences  of  the  energy  that  is  transforming  the  capitals  of  these  Brazilian  States  into 
modern  cities.  We  were  ashore  for  only  a  <'OU])le  of  hours,  and  our  sightseeing  was 
confined  to  a  rapid  motor  trip  through  some  of  the  main  avenues,  but  the  .short  stay 
was  an  inspiring  introduction  to  the  activity  which  we  had  heard  was  marking  the 
development  of  Brazil.  Streets  were  torn  up,  old  houses  were  being  demolished, 
new  and  imposing  buildings  were  taking  their  places;  street-car  lines  were  being  built 
or  improved.  Ap])arenlly  expense  was  but  little  considered  in  the  desire  for  improve¬ 
ment.  Bahia  is  a  revelation  to  travelers  from  northern  climes,  who  are  wont  to  regard 
the  ]ieople  of  the  Tropics  as  lacking  in  energy  and  too  content  with  an  easy  existence 
to  suffer  change. 

(3ur  first  view  of  Rio  was  such  as  to'stamp  it  forever  on  the  memories  of  all  of  us.  It 
is  probable  that  no  one  can  enter  that  wonderful  harltor  without  receiving  impressions 
which  can  not  be  effaced,  but  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  pass  through  the  narrow  en¬ 
trance  just  after  sunset  and  to  come  to  anchor  in  the  circular  bay  when  the  myriad  lights 
of  the  city  were  shining,  outlining  the  broad  arc  of  the  shore  and  extending  from  the 
w.ater’s  edge  to  the  heights  behind  the  city.  A  full  moon  revealed  the  high,  dark 
mountains  of  curious  shapes  which  encircled  us,  with  the  domelike  rock,  the  Sugar 
Loaf,  which  is  beloved  of  every  “Fluniineuse,”  rising  sheer  from  the  deep  waters  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  away.  *  *  * 

The  wonderful  sanitary  conditions  of  Rio  arc  most  striking,  and  it  .«eems  impossible 
that  the  city  should  once  have  been  a  lurking  place  for  deadly  fevers.  To-day  the 
city  is  scrupulously  clean;  the  streets  are  so  well  tared  for  that  a  torn-i.p  thoroi  ghfare 
is  a  rarity.  Pestilential  disease  has  disappeared,  and  the  mortality  rate  is  one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  world. 

The  impression  we  all  got,  and  which,  I  think,  any  one  must  receive  in  even  the 
briefest  visit,  was  of  a  city  and  country  anti  peo])le  for  whom  the  future  is  big  with 
promise.  The  vastness  of  Brazil  and  its  inestimable  wealth  stimulate  the  imagination 
to  ])icture  the  develoitment  that  must  surely  come  when  this  great  country  is  more 
thickly  populated. 
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TIIK  IM.AZA  INDKI’KXnENC  lA,  MONTEVIDEO  I  Ul  OUAY. 

Of  fho  m  xlorn  oapital  of  lTru.;u;»y  Mr.  Itolr'rt  ISacon  writes:  "  I’lioro  aro  wide,  well-paved,  well-lighted  avenues,  lined  with  altraetive  huildinys  and  many  inlerestiny  shops. 
The  eity  is  well  e  piipp;' 1  with  m  >  l.trn  elcctrie  street  raiiwa.vs.  I’uldie  sipiares  and  parks  of  exeeedin^  Ix'auty  add  to  the  attraetivene.ss  of  the  plaee,  to  whieh  many  eome 
from  lliienos  .Vires  during  the  iiot  months.” 
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Of  Buenos  Aires  Mr.  lincon  writes: 

It  is  truly  a  wondorl'iil  city,  substantial,  important,  beautiful,  third  in  i)oint  of  size 
on  this  hoinis])here,  nearly  as  large  as  Chicago,  and  rivaling  that  city  in  the  ra])idity  of 
its  growth.  In  the  sho])i>ing  centers  one  finds  the  bustle  and  life  of  a  ])ro.sperons 
capital,  and  in  the  residential  districts  are  s]>lendid  houses,  nearly  all  of  French  archi¬ 
tecture,  indications  of  the  wealth  and  cosmopolitan  chanwter  of  the  inhabitants. 

A  day  or  two  after  our  arrival,  during  a  tour  of  the  city,  I  saw  some  of  the  magiii- 
licent  new  avenues  and  ])arks  of  the  ca])ital.  We  ins])ected  the  extensive  under¬ 
ground  railway,  which  was  just  being  com])leted,  and  also  went  to  the  model  municipal 
farm,  and  tlx're  had  our  first  drink  of  mat6,  or  Paraguayan  tea,  which,  though  scarcely 
known  in  Euroi)e  or  in  the  I'nited  States,  i.s  a  most  im])ortant  article  of  consumption 
in  .some  of  the  southern  re])ublics,  Argentina  alone  having  imj)orted  43,l(il  tons  of 
matt*  from  Ilrazil  in  lltOO. 

The  public  schools  of  lUienos  Aires  are  models  of  which  any  country  might  be 
proud,  and  have  aroused  the  ailmiration  of  such  distinguished  observers  as  .lames 
Hryce  and  M.  Clemenceau.  It  has  l)een  .said  that  the  Argentine  spends,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  more  money  upon  the  education  of  her  children  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  Au.stralia;  and  one  can  ea.sily  believe  that 
this  is  true  if  her  .schools  generally  have  the  excellence  of  tho.se  in  Huenos  Aires. 

In  rejiard  to  Montovidt'o  and  the  prof'rossivo  Kopnhlic  of  Uruf'tiay 
ho  writes: 

The  Itio  de  la  Plata  at  Jhienos  Aires  is  really  an  arm  of  the  sea,  so  that  Montevideo, 
although  ‘  ‘just  across  the  river’  ’  from  the  Argentine  city,  is  distant  111)  miles,  and  the 
journey  between  the  two  ca])ital.s  occuj)ies  about  nine  hours. 

Montevideo  is  a  much  smaller  city  than  IJuenos  Aires,  about  one-third  or  one-fourth 
the  size,  but  it  po.«.ses.ses  all  tbe  dignity  of  a  large  and  imj)ortant  capital,  together  with 
the  charm  of  individuality  which  smaller  cities  often  retain.  There  are  wide,  well- 
jiaved,  well-lighted  avenues,  lined  with  attractive  buildings  and  many  intere.sting 
.shops.  The  city  is  well  equipped  with  modern  electric;  street  railways.  Public 
scpiares  and  jcarks  of  exceeding  beauty  add  to  the  attractiv(*ness  of  the  jclace,  to  which 
many  come  from  liuenos  Aires  during  the  hot  months.  Close  by  are  delightful  resorts 
on  the  sea  which  are  within  ea.sy  accc'ss  of  the  c’ity  and  afford  jcleasant  places  for  outings 
for  the  Mont(*videans.  To  the  west  is  tlie  famous  C'erro,  a  large  conelike  hill,  beloved 
by  the  j)eo])le  of  the  city,  who  often  go  there  for  the  lino  view  to  be  obtained  from  its 
summit  of  the  river  and  harbor  with  its  moles  and  docks.  The  harbor,  already  an 
excellent  om*,  although  too  small  for  the  commerce  of  the  port,  is  being  extensively 
improved. 

Some  one  has  well  described  Montevideo  as  the  American  Hague,  becau.se  of  the 
many  international  conferences  and  congresses  which  are  held  there.  A  large  number 
of  these*  gatherings  have  in  view  the  improvement  of  the  pr(*sent  conditionfi  of  human¬ 
ity.  .Ml  that  tends  to  u])lift  mankind,  all  that  makes  for  ]>rogress  in  the  march  of 
civilization,  finds  a  cordial  supi)ort  in  progri*.ssive  Uruguay.  More  than  one  historian 
has  i)oint(*d  out  that  the  majority  of  l<*ad(*r.s  in  the  world's  advance  have  come  from 
the  smaller  nations.  I'ruguay,  although  the  smallest  in  area  of  the  South  American 
llepublics,  occupies  a  place  of  honor  and  conse(juence  not  dei)endent  upon  its  size 
but  upon  the  int(*lligence,  advancement,  and  patriotism  of  its  people. 

Santiafio,  the  boaiitifiil  capital  of  Chile,  laid  its  charm  upon  Mr. 
Bacon,  as  it  does  upon  all  American  visitors,  and  he  describes  it  as 
follows: 

Santiago  is  entirely  di.stiuctive  in  character.  It  possesses  all  the  charm  of  an  old 
Spani.sh  city,  but  its  progressive,  enlightened  citizens  have  added  to  this  clcarm  of 
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antiquity  the  comforts  and  improvements  of  modern  capitals.  Its  situation  is  superb. 
Hioh  mountains  rise  close  at  hand,  inclosing  the  city  in  a  frame  of  im[)osing  propor¬ 
tions  and  ex<|uisite  coloring.  In  the  clear  atmosphere  the  mountains  appear  to  be 
very  near,  but  they  give  only  the  sense  of  jirotection  without  any  oppressive  feeling 
of  restriction,  of  being  .shut  in,  .such  as  one  so  often  experiences  in  cities  built  near 
high  mountains.  The  visitor,  perhaps  unconsciously,  keeps  ever  in  mind  that  longi¬ 
tudinal  valley  of  incomparable  richne.ss  and  fertility  in  which  Santiago  lies,  and  which 
makes  of  this  part  of  Chile  a  region  which  experienced  travelers  have  regarded  as  one 
of  tlu‘  earth's  most  attractive  ganlen  spots. 

It  was  an  altogether  |)lea.sing  and  impressive*  glimpse  that  we  got  of  the  Chilean 
capital  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  a  perfect  ( tetober  morning,  with  the  comfortable 
sun  shining  from  a  dee])-blue  sky  and  a  geiith*  but  invigorating  bi'ce/.e  blowing  from 
the  mountains.  Such  days,  I  am  told,  an*  a  common  experience  in  Santiago,  where 
rarely  does  it  become  uncomfortably  hot  or  uncomfortably  cold.  From  the  hi.storic 
Cerro  Santa  Lucia  we  saw  the  city  in  panorama,  a  metropolis  of  half  a  million  inhabit¬ 
ants,  with  wide,  straight  avenues,  large  public  buildings  of  Spanish  architecture,  and 
statues  and  monuments  worthy  of  the  capital  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 

Lima,  the  ]>icturcsqiie  cajtital  of  Peru,  and  its  ancient  seat  of 
learning;,  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  he  deals  with  as  follows: 

The  harbor  of  Callao  is  an  excellent  one,  but  as  yet  the  ships  do  not  come  alongside 
the  j»iers.  Oidy  7  miles  from  Callao  is  Lima.  The  individual  and  jiicturestpie  char¬ 
acter  of  the  city  and  the  romantic  and  brilliant  jiart  it  has  j)layed  in  Anic'rican  history 
unite  to  make  it  irresistibly  attractive  to  the  visitor.  There  are  many  evidences  of 
the  modern  s]>irit  of  ])rogress  in  Lima.  Wide  streets,  beautiful  scpiares,  crowded 
business  thoroughfares,  and  delightful  residential  districts  imi>ress  the  visitor  with  the 
attractiveness  of  the  city  and  its  commercial  importance.  To  many  travelers  the  main 
point  of  interest  in  Lima,  however,  is  the  I'niver.dty  of  San  Marcos,  the  oldest  seat  of 
learning  on  the  American  Continent.  It  should  fill  any  American  with  pride  and 
reverence  to  enter  the  beautiful  i)atio  of  the  university,  climb  the  ancient  stone  stair¬ 
way  to  the  wide  verandas,  and  visit  the  great  halls  with  the  portraits  of  rectors  of  the 
university  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  in  1551  looking  down  from  the  walls.  Through 
centuries  of  great  stress,  through  war  and  revolution  and  untold  hardships,  earnest 
teachers  and  students  of  San  Marcos  have  ke])t  brightly  burning  the  first  lamp  of 
learning  lighted  in  the  New  World. 

South  of  Panama,  First  Paper:  Western  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  in 
the  Xovember  number  of  C’entury,  is  the  first  installment  of  a  series  of 
tirticles  written  for  that  publication  by  Edward  Alsworth  lloss,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  sociology  of  tlie  University  of  Wisconsin.  Prof.  Ross  has 
traveled  extensively  in  the  countries  of  South  America  and  writes 
from  the  standpoint  of  lu-st-hand  information.  The  following  para- 
grajths,  quoted  from  the  introduction,  written  by  Mr.  John  Barrett, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  foreshadow  the  scojie 
of  Prof.  Ross’s  task  and  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  important  features 
to  be  considered  in  dealing  with  the  subject: 

The  phrase  “South  of  Panama”  has  a  mighty  .significance.  It  means  not  merely 
geographical  location.  It  .signifies  vast  ^^rgin  areas  of  lowland  and  upland  contra.sted 
with  fallow  valleys  and  lofty  ])lateau8  jiopulated  and  cultivated  through  centuries. 
It  means  barren  and  burned  mountains  and  dreary  deserts  mingled  with  fore.sted  and 
watered  slopes,  grassy  llanos  and  pampas,  and  flowering  .savannas.  It  means  the 
mixing  of  almost  forgotten  aboriginal  races  and  surviving  Indian  types  with  the  intel- 
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“  From  the  historic  I'crro'dc  Santa  Lucia  we  saw  the  city  in  panorama,  a  metropolis  of  half  a  million  inhaliitan 
Spanish  architecture,  and  statues  and  raonumenis  worthy  of  the  capital  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation.” 
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loctual  and  refined  descendants  of  early  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  and  the  later 
si)rinkling  of  adventuresome  Germans,  Italians,  English,  and  Americans.  It  means 
an  ancient  civilization,  fascinating  Incan  ruins,  old-f;ishioned  Moorish  and  S))anish 
architecture  in  the  slee])ing  cities  and  towns  with  strange  i)eo()les  and  conditions 
harking  back  to  far  centuries,  hard  by  a  new  civilization,  nuxlern  skyscrapers,  and 
boulevards  in  growing  commercial  entrei)6ts  and  ambitious  ca])itals  with  progressive 
jieoples  and  conditions  which  rival  the  best  that  the  old  East  and  the  new  West  of 
North  America  can  show.  *  *  * 

South  of  Panama,  above  all,  suggests  o]>i>ortunity.  It  stands  for  governments, 
peoples,  commerce,  resources,  i>rogress,  and  j)o.saibilitie.s  that  deserve  the  study  and 
interest  of  the  world.  It  j)resents  a  field  of  new  activity  and  fa.scinating  achievement 
that  should  attract  the  capital,  trade,  and  travel  of  both  North  Americans  and  Euro¬ 
peans.  It  holds  out  a  need  of  incrc'ased  iwpulalion  that  should  he  studied  and  met  by 
the  promoters  of  legitimate  and  worthy  immigration.  It  calls  for  money  and  men  to 
build  railroads,  harness  water  powers,  construct  dams  and  dig  ditches  for  irrigation, 
open  mines,  promote  agriculture,  and  fell  forests.  *  *  * 

Wdiat  is  wanted  to-day  to  promote  true  Pan-American  solidarity  and  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  great  family  of  western  nations  is  an  ap])reciation  and  accurate  knowledge 
by  North  America  and  North  Americans  of  the  history  and  in.stitutions,  the  peoples 
and  governments,  and  the  present  progress  and  future  possibilities  of  South  America 
and  South  Americans.  Ia?t  our  boys  and  girls,  our  future  citizens,  upon  whom 
depends  the  evolution  of  ideal  Pan- Americanism,  think  and  study  not  alone  in  terms 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  Cmsar,  rharlemagne,  Charles  Martel,  Cromwell,  Napoleon, 
Wellington,  Washington,  Scott,  Grant,  and  Lincoln,  but  let  them  gain  impressions 
also  from  the  names  and  achievements  of  San  Martin,  Bolivar,  Sucre,  Artigas,  Jose 
Bonifacio,  O’lliggins,  Moraz;in,  Hidalgo,  and  Marti,  the  great  liberators  and  leaders 
of  South  American  struggles  for  liberty,  independence,  and  free  peoples.  Wlien  our 
students  discuss  eflucational  and  intellectual  effort  ami  jirogress  in  Etirope  and  the 
United  States,  let  them  also  take  into  con.dderation  the  educational  and  intellectual 
history  and  develo])ment  of  South  America,  not  forgetting  that  in  Lima,  tlie  capital 
of  Peru,  was  founded  the  great  University  of  San  Marcos  almost  a  century  before  Har¬ 
vard  opened  its  doors,  and  that  at  Cordova,  in  Argcmtina,  another  university  was 
attended  by  hundreds  of  students  long  before  Yale  and  Dartmouth  wer(‘  even  ])lanned 
by  their  founders.  *  *  * 

After  our  municipal  experts  have  visited  and  Udked  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe, 
they  should  not  overlook  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Bnizil,  with  its  popidation  of 
1,000,000,  its  wonderful  munici])al  improvements  in  the  form  of  broad  avenues, 
artistic  waterfronts,  and  marvelous  mountain  parks;  Montevideo,  the  attractive  ca])i- 
tal  of  Uruguay,  with  a  popidation  of  450,000,  a  city  of  homes,  having  also  a  harbor 
development  that  rejuosents  an  expenditure  of  §12,000,000;  Buenos  Aires,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Argentina,  which,  with  a  population  of  1,700,000,  now  takes  rank  after  New 
York  and  Chicago,  and  becomes  third  city  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  proudly 
])03se83ing  the  finest  oi)era  house,  the  best-equipped  newspaper  building  and  plant, 
and  the  most  elegant  club  house  of  any  city  in  the  world;  and  Santiago,  the  ca])ital 
of  Chile,  which,  with  a  popidation  of  nearly  half  a  million  souls,  is  often  described  as 
the  Paris  of  the  Andes,  and  is  famed  for  the  refinement  of  its  people. 

The  followin<r  excerpts  from  Prof.  Ross’s  paper,  dealiiifr  with  the 
journey  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito  and  the  impressions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  character  of  his  informative  and  inter¬ 
esting  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this  section  of  Latin  America: 

Perhaps  the  most  attracting  thing  about  Guayaquil  is  that  from  it  an  American  train 
will  set  you  in  half  a  day  on  one  of  the  two  greatest  plateaus  in  the  world,  and  at  the 
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close  of  the  second  day  will  bring  you  to  Quito,  only  5  leagues  south  of  the  Equator, 
(hit  across  the  plain  to  Bucay,  where  the  2-mile  climb  begins,  one  fills  a  mental  film 
with  scenes  from  tropical  agriculture;  orange  trees  glorious  with  yellow  globes;  palms 
bearing  coconuts  at  every  stage  of  growth;  fields  filled  with  a  low,  ])inkish-green 
Spanish  bayonet,  holding  often  a  central  s]>iko  that  boars  a  pineapple;  patches  of 
toquilla,  which  yields  the  “straw"  for  making  Panama  hats;  banana  plantations 
making  a  dense  jungle  four  fathoms  deep.  Then  there  are  trees  bearing  pa])allas, 
mangos,  and  bread  fruit.  The  tall  chimney  stack  marks  the  sugar  mill.  Over  toy 
tracks  cars  carry  the  sugar  canes  to  the  mill,  and  after  they  have  been  passed  between 
double  rolls,  the  refuse  is  dry  enough  to  burn  at  once  in  the  furnace.  Down  orchard 
rows  one  sees  the  magenta  or  golden  cacao  pods,  as  big  as  a  bos’n’s  fist,  not  drooping 
gracefully  from  twigs,  but  stemmed  right  to  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree.  *  *  * 
At  Alausi,  It  miles  iqi,  we  are  among  irrigated  patches  of  wheat,  corn,  cabbage,  and 
other  characteristic  crops  of  the  temperate  zone.  Above  2  miles  we  rumble  over 
bleak  jiaramos,  or  mountain  pastures,  with  cattle  and  sheep  cropping  on  the  tawny 
slopes,  while  the  bottom  of  the  ravines  is  gemmed  with  fields  of  lucerne,  potatoes, 
and  barley,  bright  green  in  gray,  like  jade  set  in  granite.  *  *  * 

We  lie  over  night  at  Hiobamba,  and  thence  to  Quito  is  a  day,  with  a  chain  of  Andes 
on  each  hand.  Surely  no  other  city  in  the  world  is  approached  by  a  double  avenue  of 
volcanoes,  from  5  to  10  leagues  wide  and  40  long.  Chimborazo,  Altar,  Tunguragua, 
Cotopaxi,  Sangay,  and  Cayambe  thrust  a  mile  or  more  of  mantled  peak  above  the 
snow  line,  which  here  under  the  Equator  is  between  15,000  and  16,000  feet.  The 
train  pants  up  wind-swept  ridges  and  slips  down  [into  sheltered  valleys.  At  Urbina 
we  are  near  to  112,000  |feet,  1,000  feet  above  the  highest  tillage.  In  90  minutes  we 
glide  down  3,400  feet  to  Ambato,  girt  with  vineyards  and  peach  orchards.  It  is  like 
pivssing  from  Labrador  to  Maryland.  *  *  * 

One  does  not  need  the  smoke  plume  floating  from  the  jieak.s  or  the  jarring  detona¬ 
tions  to  learn  what  manner  of  land  this  is,  for  every  railway  cutting  exposes  a  tragic 
page  of  history.  The  blanket  of  volcanic  ash  dropped  over  the  country  every  century 
or  so  gives  vast  gray  landscapes  like  Nevada.  Trees  there  are  none,  and  the  houses 
are  all  of  adobe  and  thatched.  Beside  the  huts  stand  beehive  stacks  of  yellow  grain 
like  those  of  an  Iowa  farmer.  Near  by  is  a  threshing  floor,  with  a  donky  going  round 
and  Iroiind  wliile  [the  husbandman  |)lies  the  pitchfork.  The  irrigated  fields,  the 
sheejifolds,  the  oxen  drawing  an  iron-shod,  one-handle  plow  of  the  tone  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs,  remind  one  of  Biblical  agriculture.  *  *  * 

Between  the  fields  run  hedges  of  spiny  American  aloe,  or  century  plant,  the  same 
plant  that  in  Mexico  yields  pulque  and  in  Yucatan  the  fiber  for  liinding  twine.  Cacti 
abound,  clumsy  and  bulbous,  bearing  a  top  like  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of 
Solomon’s  Temple.  Here,  just  as  in  China,  one  sees  the  cornstalk  shelters  of  the  noc¬ 
turnal  crop  watchers.  Most  of  the  day  we  are  within  sight  of  the  famous  carretera,  or 
highroad,  built  40  (years  ago  by  Garcia  Moreno,  the  best,  but  also  the  most  ruthless, 
lUf'sident  that  Ecuador  ever  had.  One  sees  no  wheel  on  it,  but  always  there  is  in 
sight  a  mule  train  or  a  file  of  burdened  Indians.  *  *  * 

Although  the  eastern  Cordilleras  march  between  us  and  the  hot,  stream  country  of 
the  Napo,  we  cross  streams  that  break  through  and  find  their  way  to  the  Amazon. 
Latacunga,  one  [of  these  crossings,  is  the  birthplace  of  the  most  romantic  gold  leg¬ 
end  in  Ecuador.  Benalcazar  and  his  Spaniards,  who  came  up  from  Peru  and  took 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  although  in  their  mad  search  they  left  not  one  stone  upon 
another,  never  found  the  treasure  which  Quito  gathered  for  the  ransom  of  Atahualpa, 
but  secreted  after  word  came  of  his  murder  by  Pizarro.  Long  afterward,  a  certain 
Spaniard  in  Ecuailor,  V^alverde,  became  suddenly  very  rich  after  his  marriage  to  an 
Indian  girl.  Valverde  returned  to  Spain,  and  on  his  death  bed  told  how  his  father- 
in-law  had  led  him  to  a  cave  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Andes  wherein  lay  the  ransomed 


THE  “DEVIL’S  NOSE,”  GUAYAQUIL  &  QUITO  HAILKOAD. 

In  the  climb  to  the  ftation  of  I’almira,  in,fi2ti  feet  altitude,  the  traveler  passes  over  the  famous  Devil’s  Nose.  Here  a  ziezatt  system  of  road  lifts'llie 
I  train  more  than  feet  in  a  very  short  distance.  On  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture  may  t)C  seen  a  .section  of  the  line,  anil  still  hiyher  \ip  the 
mountain  there  arc  several  other  views  of  the  road.  “  We-  lie  over  nieht  at  Hiobamba,  and  thence  to  Quito  is  a  dav,  wiili  a  chain  of  Andes  on 
each  hand.  Surely  no  other  city  in  the  world  is  approached  by  a  double  avenue  of  volcanoes,  from  5  to  in  leagues  wide  and  40  lony.  (  liimlK)raz.o, 
-\ltar,  TunguraKua,  Cotopaxi,  S'anpay,  and  Cayambe  thrust  a  mile  or  more  of  mantled  peak  almvc  ttic  snow  line,  wliich  bere  under  tlie  Eipiator 
Is  between  1.1,000  and  10,000  feet,”  writes  Prof.  Kixsa  in  the  Novemlier  Century. 
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','okl  of  tho  Inca.  He  left  for  tlie  Kiiu?  of  Spain  a  written  derrotero,  or  chart,  with 
iiiimite  directions  liow  to  reach  the  treasure  cave  from  I.atacun^a.  The  derrotero 
was  sent  to  Ecuador,  co})ied,  and  many  expeditions  have  set  fortli  on  the  strength  of 
it.  Tlie  numerous  landmarks  it  mentions  tally  perfectly  with  the  locality  until  a 
ct*rtain  hill  of  ])yrites  is  reached,  after  which  the  trail  v’anisluis.  *  *  * 

Quito,  lifted  nearly  2  miles  into  thin  air,  has  always  lioaste  1  its  “perpetual  sprinp;;’  ’ 
hut,  in  sooth,  it  wouM  he  just  as  fair  to  call  its  climate  “  perpetual  autumn.”  With  a 
temperature  that  covers  ahotit  <10°  E,  in  the  shade,  the  (^uitonian  passi's  his  life  in 
t'arly  A]iril  or  late  October.  He  escapes  winter  to  he  sure,  hut  misses  the  vernal 
miracle  that  redeems  the  hiijher  latitude.  Mut  whether  he  feels  chilhsl  or  haked, 
he  can  always  turn  his  eye  toward  comfort.  Out  across  the  ])lain,  about  d  miles  to 
the  north,  the  road  drops  ;?,(M)()  feet  throu<'h  a  stupendous  ravine,  and  from  the  hich 
places  of  (^uito  one  can  ])eer  down  into  a  sernitropical  valley,  its  (;offee  trees  and 
cane  fields  dancinfi;  in  the  heat  waves.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  overhead  sun 
scorches,  there  an*  a  score  of  snow  ])eaks  to  refresh  the  ey(“.  As  you  study  through  a 
field  ftlass  the  huge  drifts  and  wild  snow  storms  on  Antisana,  which  looks  out  over  the 
rank  forests  of  the  “( friente,”  you  realize  that  it  is  easier  and  safer  to  get  from  where  you 
are  to  Greenland  than  to  reach  those  i)olarsolitu<le.s  only  a  dozen  mikw  away.  *  *  * 

Groves  of  eucalyptus  in  the  environs  of  Quito  agreeably  relieve  the  majesty  of  the 
scenert’,  and  it  is  said  that  this  Province  has  a  third  of  a  million  of  these  trees.  Presi- 
ilent  Moreno  introdac(Hl  them  from  Atistralia  half  a  ctmtury  ago,  and  it  is  a  saying 
among  even  the  enemies  of  Moreno  that  on  the  day  of  judgment  ho  will  escape  the 
penalty  of  his  misdeeds  with  tin-  plea,  “I  gave  Ecuador  the  euc’alyptus.”  *  *  * 

The  numerous  public  scpiares,  handsome  monuments  after  the  latest  ideas  of  French 
and  Italian  art,  well-i)aved,  through  narrow  streets,  and  gay  colors  of  walls  ami  cos¬ 
tumes,  combined  with  its  wonderful  natural  surroumlings,  make  t^uito  a  city  to 
remember. 

The  Kiver  of  Doubt,  the  seveiitli  article  iii  tlie  serie.s  eiititleil  “A 
1  lunter-Xaturalist  in  the  Brazilian  Wihlerness,”  liy  'I'heodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  appeared  in  the  October  number  of  Scribner’s  Ma<^azine.  That 
the  article  is  of  absorbing  interest  goes  without  saying.  In  it  the 
reader  is  given  a  detailed  description  of  the  first  portion  of  this 
famous  journey  down  an  unknown,  uncharted  river  whose  coin-se 
from  its  headwaters  to  its  mouth  had  never  been  traversed  by  civil¬ 
ized  man.  So  graphically  does  Col.  Roosevelt  picture  the  incidents 
of  the  journey  that  the  reade>-  is  carried  along  with  the  subconscious 
impression  that  he  is  himself  a  member  of  the  party.  The  start  of 
the  journey,  which  subsequently  proved  to  be  even  more  perilous 
tban  anticipated,  is  thus  briefly  outlined  by  the  author: 

On  February  27,  1!>14,  shortly  after  midday,  wc  .started  down  tbc  River  of  Doubt 
into  the  unknown.  Wc  w(‘rc  (piitc  uncertain  whether  after  a  week  we  should  find 
ourselves  in  the  Gy-Parami,  or  after  six  weeks  in  the  Madeira,  or  after  three  months 
we  knew  not  when*.  That  was  why  the  river  was  rightly  christened  th<>  "Ihivida.” 

We  had  h(‘en  camped  close  to  the  river,  where  the  trail  that  follows  the  telegraph 
lino  crosses  it  hy  a  rough  bridge.  As  our  laden  dugouts  swung  into  the  .stream,  Amil- 
car  and  Miller  and  all  the  others  of  the  Gy-Paran;i  |>arty  wctc  on  the  hanks  and  the 
bridge  to  wave  farewell  and  wish  us  good-by  ami  good  luck.  It  was  the  height  of 
the  rainy  season,  and  the  swollen  torrtmt  was  swift  and  brown.  Gur  camii  was  at 
about  12°  1'  latitude  south  and  1)0°  15'  longitude  we.st  of  Greenwich.  Our  general 
course  was  to  be  northward  toward  the  Erpiator,  by  wati'rway  through  the  va.st  for<*st. 
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The  arduous  work  of  surveying  and  mapping  tlie  rivt'r  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  following  manner: 

The  actual  surveyin<r  of  the  river  was  done  by  fol.  Rondon  and  l.jTa,  with  Kemiit 
as  their  assistant.  Kerinit  went  fir.‘<t  in  his  little  canoe  witli  the  si<;hting  rod,  on 
which  two  disks,  one  red  and  one  white,  were  jdaced  a  meter  a])art.  He  selected  a 
place  which  commanded  as  long  \'istas  as  possible  upstream  and  tiown,  and  which 
tlierefore  miglit  be  at  the  angle  of  a  bend;  landed,  cut  away  the  branches  which 
obstructed  the  ^^ew,  and  s(‘t  u))  the  sighting  pole— incidentally  encountering  mari- 
hundi  wasps  and  swarms  of  biting  and  stinging  ants.  L>Ta,  from  his  station  uiistream' 
with  his  telemeter  e.stablislied  the  distance,  while  Col.  Rondon  with  the  compass 
took  the  direction  and  made  the  records.  Then  they  moved  on  to  the  jioint  Kermit 
had  left,  and  Kermit  estaldished  a  new  point  within  their  .sight.  The  first  half-day’s 
work  was  slow.  The  general  course  of  the  stream  was  a  trifle  east  of  north,  but  at 
short  inteiwals  it  bent  and  curved  literally  toward  every  jioint  of  the  compass.  Kermit 
landed  114  times,  and  we  made  but  kilometers 

The  real  dilliculties  ami  hardships,  however,  lay  in  circumventing 
the  many  obstructions  to  navigation  formed  by  falls  and  rapids  in 
the  river,  in  procuring  game  for  the  subsistence  of  the  jtarty,  and  in 
the  constant  battle  against  the  innumerable  insect  pests,  etc.  At 
times  the  heavy  canoes  had  to  be  hauled  out  of  the  water  with  block 
and  tackle  and  dragged  long  distances  through  the  tangled  forests, 
over  rocks,  and  thi-ough  marshy  places  in  order  to  ])ass  arouml  the 
unnavigable  portions  of  the  stream.  The  following  is  the  graphic 
account  of  the  incident  in  which  one  of  the  men  lost  his  life  and  in 
which  Kermit  Roosevelt  had  a  very  narrow  escape  fiom  drowning: 

Kermit,  a.s  usual,  was  leading  in  Ids  canoe.  It  was  the  smallest  and  least  .sea¬ 
worthy  of  all.  He  had  in  it  little  except  a  week’s  sujiiily  of  our  boxed  provi.sions  and 
a  few  tools;  fortunately,  none  of  the  food  lor  the  camaradas.  Ilis  dog,  Tregueiro,  was 
with  him.  Besides  himself,  the  crew  consisted  of  two  men:  Joao,  the  helmsman  or 
pilot  as  he  is  called  in  Brazil,  and  Simi>licio,  the  bowsman.  Both  were  negroes  and 
exceptionally  good  men  in  every  way.  Kermit  halted  his  canoe  on  the  left  bank, 
above  the  rapids,  and  waited  for  the  t'olonel’s  canoe.  Then  the  Colonel  and  Lyra 
walked  down  the  bank  to  see  what  was  ahead.  Kermit  took  his  canoe  across  to  the 
island,  to  see  whether  the  descent  could  be  better  accomplished  on  the  other  side. 
Having  made  his  investigation,  he  ordered  the  men  to  return  to  the  bank  he  had  left, 
and  the  dugout  was  headed  upstream  accordingly.  Before  tliey  liad  gone  a  dozen 
yards,  the  ]  addlcrs  digging  their  paddles  with  all  their  strength  into  the  swift  current, 
one  of  the  shifting  whirlpools  of  which  I  have  sjioken  came  downstream,  whirled  them 
around,  and  swept  them  so  clu.se  to  the  rajiids  that  no  human  jtower  could  avoid  going 
over  them.  As  they  were  drifting  into  them  broadside  on,  Kermit  yelled  to  the  steers¬ 
man  to  turn  her  head,  so  as  to  take  them  in  the  only  way  that  offered  any  chance 
whatever  of  .safety.  The  water  came  aboard,  wave  after  wave,  as  they  raced  down. 
They  reached  the  bottom  with  the  canoe  iijiright,  but  so  full  as  barely  to  float,  and  the 
paddlers  urged  her  toward  the  shore.  They  had  nearly  reached  the  bank  when 
another  whirljxiol  or  whirling  eddy  tore  them  away  and  hurried  them  liack  to  mid¬ 
stream,  where  the  dugout  filled  and  turned  over.  .lofu),  sidzing  the  rope,  started  to 
swim  ashore;  the  rope  was  juilled  from  his  hands,  but  he  reached  the  bank.  Boor 
Simplicio  must  have  been  pulled  under  at  once,  and  his  life  beaten  out  on  the  bowlders 
lieneath  the  racing  torrent.  He  never  rose  again,  nor  did  we  ever  recover  his  body. 
Kermit  clutched  his  rith*.  his  favorite  405  Winchester,  with  which  he  had  done  most 


A  LANDING  1-LACE  ON  THE  MADEIRA  RIVER. 


Next  morning  we  were  on  tlie  broad,  sliipgisli  current  of  tlie  lower  Madeira,  a  beautiful  tropical 
river.”  (Col.  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  in  Scribner’s  Magazine  for  November,  1914.) 
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of  his  huntin'?  both  in  Africa  and  America,  and  climbed  on  the  bottom  of  the  upset 
l)oat.  In  a  minute  he  was  swept  into  the  second  scries  of  rajuds,  and  whirled  away 
from  the  rollin'?  boat,  losins?  his  rifle.  The  water  beat  his  helmet  down  over  his  head 
ami  face,  and  drove  him  beneath  the  surface*,  and  when  he  rose  at  last  he  was  almost 
ilrowned,  his  breath  and  strength  almost  sjient.  He  was  in  swift  but  <piiet  water,  and 
swam  toward  an  overhan'j:in<?  branch.  His  jacket  himlered  him,  but  he  knew  he  was 
too  nearly  gone  to  be  able  to  get  it  off;  and,  thinking  with  the  curious  calm  one  feels 
when  death  is  but  a  moment  away,  he  realized  that  the  utmost  his  failing  strength 
could  do  was  to  reach  the  branch.  He  readied  and  clutched  it,  and  then  almost 
lacked  .strength  to  haul  himself  out  on  the  land,  (iood  Tregneiro  had  faithfully  swam 
alongside  liim  through  the  rajiids,  and  now  himself  scrambled  ashore.  It  was  a  very 
narrow  escape.  Kermit  was  a  great  comfort  and  helji  to  me  on  the  triji,  but  the  fear 
of  some  fatal  accident  befalling  him  was  always  a  nightmare  to  mo.  He  was  ,o  be 
married  as  soon  as  the  trip  was  over,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  I  could  bear  to 
bring  bad  tidings  to  his  betrothed  and  to  his  mother. 

Simplicio  was  unmarried.  Later  w*e  sent  to  his  mother  all  the  money  that  would 
liave  been  his  had  he  lived.  The  following  morning  we  put  on  one  side  of  the  post 
erected  to  mark  our  camjiing  s]>ot  the  following  inscription,  in  Portuguese:  “  In  these 
rapids  died  poor  Simplicio  .” 

The  cirfuinstiiiices  luider  which  the  River  of  Doulit  received  its 
new  natne  are  tints  described  hv  ('ol.  Roosevelt: 

On  the  morning  following  otir  camping  by  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Kermit,  Col.  Rondoii 
took  a  good  deal  of  pains  in  getting  a  big  jiost  set  uj)  at  the  entry  of  the  smaller  river 
into  the  Duvida.  Then  he  summoned  me,  and  all  the  others,  to  attend  the  ceremony 
of  its  erection.  We  found  the  camaradas  drawn  uj)  in  line,  and  the  colonel  preparing 
to  read  aloud  “the  orders  of  the  day.”  To  the  ])ost  was  nailed  a  board  with  “Rio 
Kermit”  on  it;  and  the  Colonel  read  the  orders  reciting  that  by  the  direction  of  the 
Brazilian  (iovernment,  ami  inasmuch  as  the  unknown  river  was  evidently  a  great 
river,  he  formally  christened  it  the  Rio  Roosevelt.  This  was  a  complete  surprise  to  me. 
Both  Lauro  Muller  and  Col.  Rondon  had  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  I  had  urged, 
and  Kermit  had  urged,  as  strongly  as  possible  that  the  .same  be  kept  as  Rio  da  Duvida. 
We  felt  that  the  “River  of  Doubt”  was  an  unusually  good  name;  and  it  is  always  well 
to  keep  a  name  of  this  character.  But  my  kind  friends  insisted  otherwise,  and  it  would 
have  been  churlish  of  me  to  object  longer.  I  was  much  touched  by  their  action, 
and  by  the  ceremony  itself.  At  the  conclu.sioii  of  the  reading  (’ol.  Rondon  led  in 
cheers  for  the  United  States,  and  then  for  me  and  for  Kermit;  and  the  camaradas 
cheered  with  a  ^vill.  I  projwsed  three  cheers  for  Brazil,  and  then  for  Col.  Rondon,  and 
LjTa,  and  the  doctor,  and  then  for  all  the  camaradas.  Then  Lyra  said  that  everybody 
had  been  cheered  except  (Jherrie;  and  so  tve  all  gave  three  cheers  for  Cherrie,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up  in  high  good  humor. 

In  the  Xoveniher  niitnher  of  Serilmer’s  ujtjtears  the  hist  insttillment 
of  the  Roosevelt  series.  It  is  a  record  of  terrihle  hardsliips,  of 
indomitable  conra<;e  and  heart-breaking  laitor.  The  series  of  im¬ 
passible  rapids  followed  one  another  in  quick  succession.  Stripped 
down  to  the  absolute  necessities  for  sustaining  life,  the  party  con¬ 
tinued  the  struggle.  It  now  meant  getting  through  or  dying  in  the 
wilderness  of  starvation  or  at  the  liands  of  unknown  hostile  savages. 
Tlie  following  paragraph  gives  hut  a  slight  idea  of  the  difliculties 
which  confronted  the  party  almost  daily: 

The  last  three  days  of  March  we  .spout  in  getting  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  in  this  gorge. 
Lyra  and  Kermit,  with  four  of  the  be.st  watermen,  handled  the  empty  canoes.  The 


tihhoii.  I'tiittMl  Stiites  Ni 


DESCENDING  THE  KIBEIKAO  FALLS  OF  THE  MADEIRA  RIVER  IN  BRAZIL. 


Many  tails  snob  as  thasp,  and  some  e^■en  more  dilHenlt  to  descend,  were  eneounfered  by  the  Roose- 
veii-Rontlon  Expedition  on  their  iotirney  down  the  River  of  Doubt,  dascribed  by  Col.  Roosevelt 
in  Scribner’s  Mayazine  for  October  and  November,  1914. 


Sketched  in  1K.V>  i>y  (dent.  I.nrilner  (jititxni.  Cnited  States  Ni 


CROSSING  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  MADEIRA  RIVER,  BRAZIL,  AT  ITS  .JUNCTION 
WITH  THE  AMAZON. 
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work  was  uot  only  dilficult  and  laborious  in  the  extreme,  but  hazardous;  for  the  walls 
of  the  porge  were  so  sheer  that  at  the  worst  places  they  had  to  cling  to  narrow  shelves 
on  the  face  of  the  rock,  while  letting  the  canoes  down  with  ropes.  Meanwhile  llondon 
surveyed  and  cut  a  trail  for  the  burden  bearers,  and  superintended  the  portage  of  the 
loads.  The  rocky  sides  of  the  gorge  were  too  steep  for  laden  men  to  attemp  t  to  traverse 
them.  Accordingly  the  trail  had  to  go  over  the  top  of  the  mountain,  both  the  ascent 
and  the  descent  of  the  rock-strewn,  forest-clad  slopes  being  very  steep.  It  was  hard 
work  to  carry  loads  over  such  a  trail.  From  the  top  of  the  mountain,  through  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  trees  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  there  was  a  beautiful  view  of  the  country  ahead. 
All  around  and  in  front  of  us  there  were  ranges  of  low  mountains,  about  the  height  of 
the  lower  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies.  Their  si(h*s  were  steep  and  they  were  covered  with 
the  matted  growth  of  the  tropical  forest.  Our  next  camping  place,  at  the  foot  of  the 
gorge,  was  almost  beneath  us,  and  from  thence  the  river  ran  in  a  straight  line,  flecked 
with  while  water,  for  about  a  kilometer.  Then  it  disappeared  behind  and  between 
mountain  ridges,  which  we  supjwsed  meant  further  rapids.  It  was  a  view  well  worth 
seeing;  but,  beautiful  although  the  country  ahead  of  us  was,  its  character  was  such  as 
to  promi.se  further  hard.ships,  difliculty,  and  exhau.sting  labor,  and  especially  further 
delay;  and  delay  was  a  .serious  matter  to  men  whose  food  supply  was  beginidng  to  run 
short,  whose  equipment  was  reduced  to  the  minimum,  who  for  a  month,  with  the 
utmost  toil,  had  made  very  slow  ])rogress,  and  who  had  no  idea  of  either  the  distance 
or  the  difficulties  of  the  route  in  front  of  them. 

At  last,  after  two  months  of  incessant  toil  and  iteiil,  the  party 
reached  the  camp  of  Lieut.  Pyrineu,  who  had  been  awaiting  them  for 
a  month  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  called  by  the  rubber  men  the 
Castanha  and  the  upper  Ai  ipuanan.  ('ol.  Jloosetelt  closes  his  narra¬ 
tive  with  the  following  observations: 

Zoologically  the  trip  ha<l  been  a  tliorough  siicce.ss.  Cherrie  and  .Miller  had  collected 
over  2,500  birds  and  mammals,  and  a  few  reptiles,  batrachiaus  and  fishes.  .Many  of 
them  were  new  to  science;  for  much  of  the  region  traversed  had  never  previously  been 
worked  by  any  scientific  collector. 

Of  course,  the  most  imjiortant  work  we  dul  was  the  geograi)hic  work,  the  exploration 
of  the  unknown  river,  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Brazilian  (iovernment, 
and  in  conjunction  with  its  representatives.  No  ])iece  of  work  of  this  kind  is  ever 
achieved  save  as  it  is  based  on  long-continued  jirevious  work.  As  I  have  before  said, 
what  we  did  was  to  juit  the  caj)  on  the  i>yramid  that  had  been  built  by  Col.  Rondon 
and  his  associates  of  the  telegraphic  commission  during  the  six  jirevious  years.  It  was 
their  .scientific  exploration  of  the  chapndao,  their  mapping  the  basin  of  the  Juruena, 
and  their  descent  of  the  (jy-T’arana,  tliat  rendered  it  possible  for  us  to  solve  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  River  of  Doubt. 

The  work  of  the  commission,  much  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  ever  done  in  South 
America,  is  one  of  the  many,  many  achievements  which  the  republican  government 
of  Brazil  has  to  its  credit.  Brazil  has  been  blessed  beyond  her  Spanish- American 
sisters  because  she  won  her  way  to  republicanism  by  evolution  rather  than  revolution. 
They  jilunged  into  the  exlremely  difficult  exjieriment  of  democratic,  of  popular,  sell- 
government,  after  enduring  the  atrophy  of  ever>’  ipiality  of  self-control,  self-reliance, 
and  initiative  throughout  three  withering  centuries  of  existence  under  the  worst  and 
most  fooli.di  form  of  colonial  government,  both  from  the  civil  and  the  religious  stand- 
]>oint,  that  has  ever  existed.  The  marvel  is  not  that  some  of  them  failed,  but  that 
some  of  them  have  eventually  succeeded  in  such  striking  fa«hion.  Brazil,  on  the 
contrary,  when  she  achieved  independence,  first  exercised  it  under  the  form  of  an 
authoritative  empire,  then  under  the  form  of  a  liberal  empire.  When  the  Republic 
came,  the  peojile  were  reasonably  ri])e  for  it.  The  great  progress  of  Brazil,  and  it  has 
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bfen  an  a:<tonishing  j)rccresH,  has  b<H‘n  made  under  the  Republic.  I  could  give  in- 
numeral)le  examj>les  and  illustrations  of  this.  The  change  that  has  converted  Rio 
Janeiro  from  a  picturesque  i)esthole  into  a  singularly  beautiful,  healthy,  clean,  and 
efficient  modern  great  city,  is  one  of  the.se.  Another  is  the  work  of  the  telegraphic 
commission 

We  i)ut  ui)on  the  maj)  a  river  some  J,5(X)  kilometers  in  length,  of  which  the  upper 
course  was  not  merely  utterly  unknown  to,  but  unguessed  at  by,  anyboily;  while  the 
lower  course,  although  known  for  years  to  a  few  rubber  men,  was  utterly  unknown  to 
i-artographers.  It  is  the  chief  affluent  of  the  Madeira,  which  is  itself  the  chief  allluent 
of  the  Amazon. 

The  .source  of  this  is  between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  jiarallcls  of  latitude  south 
and  the  fifty-ninth  and  sixtieth  degrees  of  longitude  west  from  (Jreenwich.  We  em¬ 
barked  on  it  at  about  latitude  12°  1'  south,  and  about  longitude  (10°  15'  w'est.  After 
that  its  entirt'  course  lay  between  the  sixtieth  and  sixty-first  degrees  of  longitude, 
aj>|)roaching  the  latter  most  closely  about  latitude  8°  15. '  The  first  rapids  we  en- 
('ouutered  were  in  latitude  1 1°  -14',  and  in  uninterru]»ted  succe.ssion  they  continued  for 
about  a  degree,  without  a  day’s  <‘omplete  journey  between  any  two  of  them.  At  11° 
23'  the  Rio  Kermit  entered  from  the  loft,  at  11°  22'  the  Rio  Marcino  Avila  from  the 
right,  at  11°  18'  the  Taunay  from  the  left,  at  10°  58'  the  t’ordozo  from  the  right.  In 
10°  24'  we  encountered  the  first  rubf)er  men.  The  Rio  Branco  entered  from  the  left 
at  0°  38'.  Our  camp  at  8°  49'  was  almost  on  the  boundarv'  between  Matto  Grosso  and 
Amazonas.  The  confluence  with  the  .Vripunan,  which  joined  from  the  right,  took 
place  at  7°  34'.  The  entrance  into  the  Madeira  was  at  about  5°  20'  (this  point  we  did 
not  determine  by  observation,  as  it  is  already  on  the  maps).  The  stream  we  had  fol- 
lowe(i  down  was  from  the  river’s  highest  sources;  we  had  followed  its  longest  course. 

Railway  Expansion  in  South  America,  the  series  of  articles  by 
Frederic  M.  Halsey  running  in  Mootly’s  Magazine,  deals  with  Peru  in 
the  September  number.  Mr.  liaise}'  gives  a  A'cry  comiu-eliensive  sketch 
of  the  railway  development  of  the  country,  including  a  descrijition 
of  the  Oroya,  or  Central  of  Peru  Railway,  which  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  this  remarkable  achievement  of  modern  railway  engineering. 
We  quote  in  extenso  as  follows: 

In  1913  there  were  only  1,841  miles  of  railway  in  oi)eration  throughout  Peru, 
although  nearly  3,000  miles  were  under  conatruction  or  projected.  The  development 
of  the  countrj'  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  lack  of  railway  facilities;  the  limited 
development  of  the  railways  is  accounted  for  largely  liy  the  rugged  nature  of  tlie 
country. 

Most  of  the  railway  mileage  of  Peru  is  controlled  by  the  Peruvian  Corporation, 
whi(  h  was  formed  in  1890  by  the  holders  of  the  external  debt  of  this  Republic.  The 
plan  was  that  the  holders  of  the  X51 ,423,190  obligations  would  receive  from  the 
Government  all  the  railroads  for  a  term  of  66  years  (since  extended  to  83  years), 
together  with  mining  privileges,  land  grants,  etc.  In  return  the  bondholders  were 
to  deliver  over  to  Peru  one-half  her  obligations  abroad,  and  look  to  Chile  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  other  half.  Chile  settled  by  paying  a  large  sum  derived  from  the  sale 
of  guano.  The  bondholders  agreed  to  iinish  a  number  of  railway  lines  which  were 
then  uncompleted,  and  they  were  granted  tlie  right  of  free  na\igation  on  Lake 
Titic  aca;  also  3,000,000  tons  of  guano,  and  the  sum  of  £80,000  per  annum  for  30  years 
from  October,  1893.  The  latter  annuities  are  secured  by  the  proceeds  of  the  custom¬ 
house  at  Callao  and  payments  are  being  made  regularly. 

The  principal  railway  taken  over  by  the  bondholders  was  tlie  Oroya  or  Central  of 
Peru  Railway,  “the  highest  line  in  the  world.”  This  line,  the  historj'  of  which 
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I'his  railway  starts  at  tlic  port  of  Callao,  and  in  a  distance  of  KKl  miles  surmount.s  an  eleval  ion  of  I.'i.Mm  feet.  (Mount  lilane,  in  tlic  Alps,  is  1,5, 7S1  feet  liich.) 
After  lea\  int;  (  allao  the  line  passes  l.iiiia  ami  starts  to  elimb  until  it  reaches  (  hosiea,  a  famous  healtii  re.sort  miles  from  the  starting  ])omt.  .\l)out  U 
miles  farther  on  is  S;ui  Hartolome,  near,  which,  place  a  ‘V  switch,'  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  tried,  is  in  use.  ’I'liis  is  necessary,  as  the  mountain  ledttc, 
alone  which  the  line  is  constructed,  breaks  off  al)ruplly,  and  auotlier  ledee  itarallel  with  tlie  one  useil  must  lie  followed  in  order  to  reaeii  ttie  summit 
almve.  "  (Frederic  .M.  Ilalsi'y  in  .VfiHidy’s  Maeazine  for  Scptemlicr,  llil4.) 
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serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  tlillienltiesof  railroad  build  infill  Pern  and  the  adjoining 
conntru‘8,  was  begun  by  an  American,  Henry  Meiggs,  whose  intention  it  was  to  have 
the  road  cross  the  Andes  and  reach  some  port  on  the  Amazon.  This  railway  starts 
at  the  port  of  Callao,  and  in  a  distance  of  lOtJ  miles  surmounts  an  elevation  of  15,865 
feet  (Mount  Plane  in  the  Aljjs  is  15,781  feet  high).  After  leaving  Callao  the  line 
passes  I.ima  and  starts  to  climb  until  it  reaclu's  Chosi<  a,  a  famous  health  resort  33 
miles  from  the  starting  point  (altitude  2,700  feet).  About  14  miles  farther  on  is 
8an  Partolome  (height  5,000  feet),  near  whidi  place  a  “V-switdi,”  the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  tried,  is  in  use.  This  is  necessary,  as  the  mountain  ledge,  alf)ng  whidi 
the  line  is  constructed,  breaks  off  abruptly  and  another  ledge  parallel  with  the  one 
used  must  be  followed  in  order  to  reach  the  summit  above.  *  *  * 

.•\fter  the  railway  leaves  San  Partolome  there  is  in  the  next  5  miles  a  climb  of  about 
1,000  feet  to  reach  the  Cuesta  Planca  or  White  Hill  Tunnel.  <,)n  a  portion  of  this 
stretch  of  road  the  Verrugas  Pridge  or  Viaduct  is  crossed.  The  constructii>n  of  this 
btidge,  which  is  set  at  an  altitude  of  5,840  feet,  was  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  the  tindertaking.  It  is  a  cantilever  bridge  575  feet  in  length  and  had  to  be  placed 
300  feet  above  the  liottom  of  the  ravine,  thnutgh  whii  h  at  certain  seasons  there 
rushes  a  raging  torrent.  The  spanning  of  this  gorge  cost  hundreds  of  liv{“s,  mostly 
thnuigli  the  outbreak  of  a  disease  known  as  the  Verrugas  fever.  Peyond  the  Cue.sta 
Planca  Tunnel  the  line  zigzags  its  way  until  Cliicla,  87  miles  from  Callao,  is  reached, 
at  an  altitude  of  12,215  feet.  In  the  34  miles  from  the  tunnel  to  this  town  there  is 
one  strep  h  a  mile  in  length  in  which  a  rise  of  700  feet  must  be  accomplished,  followed 
by  another  strep h  of  5  miles  in  whi<  h  an  ascent  of  another  2, COO  feet  is  necessary. 
After  this  comes  another  portion  of  the  line  whereon  Meiggs  performed  another  won¬ 
derful  engineering  feat.  The  railway  at  this  point  tunnels  a  high  mountain  crag 
to  emerge  at  tlie  brink  of  a  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  whidi  a  stream  rushes.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  ravine  another  mountain  ]>eak  had  also  to  be  tunneled,  .\cross  the 
chasm  there  was  built  out  from  the  two  tunnels  a  bridge,  known  as  the  Infieruillo 
(Hell)  Pridge.  The  sharp  cliffs  forming  the  sides  of  the  chasm  extend  so  high  above 
the  railway  that  they  almi'st  exclude  the  light  of  day.  The  men  who  performed 
the  task  of  building  the  bridge  had  to  work  suspended  in  baskets  let  down  from 
ledges  above.  The  line  then  proc  eeds  through  scenes  of  wild  grandeur  until  Chicla 
is  reached.  The  amount  of  bla.sting  required  in  laying  out  the  right  of  way  necessi¬ 
tated  the  use  of  over  500,000  pounds  of  exjilosives  per  month,  and  over  8.000  men 
were  at  times  employed  in  the  building  of  tlie  road.  When  Chicla  was  reached  in 
1877,  Meiggs  died,  his  death  being  due  to  overwork  an<l  the  great  strain  connected 
with  planning  the  enterprise.  The  Government’s  treasury  was  then  running  low 
and  work  c  eased,  not  to  be  resumed  until  1891,  when  the  Peruvian  Corporation  took 
over  the  railway.  This  corporation  let  a  contract  to  complete  the  line  to  William 
Thorndike  (like  Meiggs,  an  American),  who  continued  along  the  surveys  markc'd 
out  by  his  predecessor,  until  the  maximum  jsiint  of  the  main  line,  at  the  great  height 
of  15,005  feet,  is  reached.  A  short  branch  was  also  ccjnstructed  to  Morochoca,  which 
reaches  the  height  of  15,865  feet,  the  greatest  altitude  reached  by  any  railroad  in 
existence.  At  a  point  106  miles  from  Callao,  and  at  an  altitude  of  15,605  leet  above 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  tunnel  (the  highest  in  the  world)  3,855  feet  in  length  had  to  be 
cMit  through  a  mountain  peak  forming  a  ])art  of  the  continental  divide.  This  is 
located  in  the  regions  of  almost  perpetual  snow.  Prom  the  eastern  portal  of  this — 
the  Galera  tunnel — the  railway  begins  its  de.scent  to  the  terminal  at  Oroya,  about 
31  miles  beyond.  This  town,  a  ])lace  of  some  importance,  is  about  12,178  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  junction  of  an  extension  to  Huancayo,  and  is  also  the 
starting  jeoint  of  the  C'erro  de  Pasco  Railway. 

The  building  of  this  railway  cost,  it  is  estimated,  fully  8200,000  per  mile  and  not 
less  than  7.500  lives.  The  undertaking  was  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  feats 
of  modern  time.  *  *  * 
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The  grow  receipts  of  the  Central  of  Peru  Railway  for  1912-13  (249  miles  oi)eratetl) 
were  $2,o39  045  and  the  net  receipts  $938,890. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  to  the  Republic  is  the  Southern  Railway  of  Peru, 
which  winds  its  way  up  the  Andes  from  Mollendo  on  the  Pacific  to  Lake  Titicaca 
and  to  Cuzco.  Mollendo  has  a  population  of  only  about  5,000,  yet  it  is  the  great 
shipping  place  for  the  tablelands  of  southern  Peru  and  the  region  about  Lake  Titicaca. 

After  leaving  Mollendo  this  railway  strikes  southward  for  several  miles  following 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  Majia,  a  seaside  rescrt,  from  which  point  the  course  followed 
is  west  to  northwest.  The  railwav-  trails  its  way  upward  through  mountains  of  wonder¬ 
ful  st'enic  grandeur,  until  at  a  point  107  miles  from  Mollendo,  the  city  of  Arequipa 
's  reached,  at  an  altitude  of  over  7, .500  feet.  This  city,  second  only  to  Lima  in  size 
and  importance,  boasts  of  a  population  of  about  40,000.  Ilere  are  located  the  Harvard 
Observatory,  a  magnificent  cathedral,  and  there  are  many  other  places  of  interest 
Daily  trains  with  jiarlor  cars  attached  are  in  operation  between  Arequipa  and  the  coast. 

Beyond  Arequipa  the  traffic  becomes  lighter,  but  it  is  still  sufficient  to  pay,  and  a 
semiweekly  passenger  train  service  is  maintained  to  connect  the  Pacific  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Co.’s  steamers  from  Callao  and  other  points  with  the  interior.  The  line  after 
leaving  Arequipa  resumes  its  upward  climb,  following  the  trails  of  the  Incas  marked 
out  previous  to  the  Spanish  Conquest,  until  Juliaca,  the  junction  of  the  branch  to 
Lake  Titicaca,  is  reached.  From  this  point  (about  307  miles  from  Mollendo)  the 
railway  follows  the  tableland  northward,  passing  among  other  places  the  towns  of 
Tirpata,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Sicuani,  and  climbing  through  the  passes  of  La  Roya 
(altitude,  14,518  feet)  and  Crucero  (altitude,  14,666  feet)  to  Cuzco  (206  miles  from 
Juliacab  The  countiy-  about  the  latter  city  is,  owing  to  irrigation,  highly  productive 
and  the  railway  which  has  but  recently  been  completed  to  this  section  should  greatly 
assist  in  its  wider  development.  Cuzco  itself  has  a  population  of  about  25,000  and  is 
probably  the  oldest  city  of  South  America,  having  been  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
Peruvian  Empire.  This  new  extension  earneil  about  0.08  per  cent  on  the  cost  of 
con.«truction  during  1912-13. 

The  Lake  Titicaca  branch  extends  to  Puno  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  (29  miles 
from  .luliaca),  from  which  place  a  line  of  steamers,  some  of  1 ,000  tons  register,  operated 
by  the  Peruvian  Corporation  runs  across  the  Guaqui  on  the  Bolivian  shore.  Lake 
Titicaca,  the  highest  large  body  of  water  in  the  world,  is  12,450  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  is  165  miles  in  length  and  has  a  maximum  width  of  60  miles,  its  area  being 
4,000  Sfjuare  miles. 

The  Southern  Railway  of  Peru  ojierated  on  June  30,  1913,  533  miles  of  main  track 
(gauge  4  feet  84  inches),  this  being  the  longest  line  in  Peru.  An  extension  is  proposed 
to  Madre  de  Dios  River,  which  runs  into  the  Beni  River,  an  important  tributary  of  the 
Amazon.  The  gross  earnings  for  1912-13  were  $1,783,370  and  the  net  earnings, 
$664,833,  of  which  $640,015  was  paid  to  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  the  owner  of 
$11,114,000  “Southern”  stock.  *  *  * 

Other  ruilways  controlled  Ity  tlie  Peruvian  Corporation  are  hriefiy 
described  as  follows: 

The  Trujillo  Railway  connects  the  interior  town  of  that  name  (called  Trujillo  after 
the  birthplace  of  Francisco  Pizarro,  population  about  12,000),  with  the  port  of  Sala- 
veriy,  an  open  roadstead  protected  by  jetties,  situated  about  250  miles  northward  of 
Callao.  Near  Trujillo  are  located  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Inca  city  Chanchan.  The 
railway  has  been  extended  inland  some  distance  beyond  Trujillo,  its  total  length  being 
over  53  miles.  Gross  earnings  for  1912-13  were  $310,390  and  net  receipts  $131,240,  of 
which  $94,455  went  to  the  Peruvian  Corporation  as  owner  of  about  $2,200,000  ordinary 
stock. 

The  Pacasmayo  Railway  connects  the  port  of  that  name  with  the  towns  of  Guadalupe 
(26  miles)  and  Chilete  (65  miles)  and  further  extensions  have  been  planned.  Daily 
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‘Tin*  railway  at  this  point  tunnels  a  high  mountain  crag  to  emerge  at  the  brink 
of  a  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  stream  ruslies.  On  tlie  other  side  of  tlie 
ra\  ine  anoti.er  mountain  peak  l  ad  also  to  he  tunneled.  Across  the  chasm  there 
was  built  out  from  tl  e  two  tunnels  a  bridge,  known  as  the  Infiemillo  (Hell) 
Bridge.  The  sharp  clifis  forming  ll  e  sides  of  the  diasm  extend  so  high  above 
the  railway  that  they  almost  exclude  the  light  of  day.  The  men  who  performed 
the  task  of  building  the  hridee  had  to  work  .suspended  in  baskets  let  down  from 
tl  e  ledges  above.’'  (Railway  Expansion  in  South  America,  by  Frederic  M. 
Halsey,  in  Moody’s  Magazine  for  September,  1914.) 
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trains  are  operated  to  Uuadaluiie,  beyond  which  the  passenger  service  narrows  down 
to  only  two  or  three  trains  a  month.  The  Cliilele  extension  will  have  to  be  built 
to  a  more  inland  point  before  it  will  pay.  The  company’s  j)ier  at  I’ascasmayo  is 
nearly  one-hali  mile  in  length.  The  gross  receipts  of  this  railway  for  l!tl2-13  were 
$l(M,-t<Kt. 

The  Payta  to  Piura  Railway  ((iO  miles)  runs  fn)m  Payta,  a  seaport  in  the  far  north  of 
Peru,  noted  for  its  lack  of  rainfall,  to  Piura,  (!()  miles  inland  (population,  10,000), 
the  first  town  in  Peru  to  be  settled  by  the  Spanish.  The  gross  earnings  of  this  railway 
for  1012-1:}  were  $182, .">1."). 

Tlie  Chimbole  Railway  (35  miles)  and  Ilo-Mo<|ue()ua  Railway  (02  miles),  are  also 
controlled  by  the  Peruvian  Corjioration  which  likewise  works  under  agreement  the 
North  Western  Railway  of  Peru  running  between  .\ncon,  Iltiacho,  and  Sayan  (130 
miles).  *  *  *  ‘ 

The  ])rincipal  railway  not  operated  by  the  I’ertivian  Corjioration  is  the  Cerrro  de 
Pasco  Railway,  running  from  Oroya  on  the  Central  of  Perti  Railway  to  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  mines  and  to  the  latter's  coal  fields  (101  miles  ojierated).  The  Cerro  de  Pasco 
mines  (discovered  in  lOilO)  are  now  under  American  control;  they  had  jirodticed  to 
the  (  lose  of  the  nineteenth  centtiry  fully  40,llt)0,0tlt)  Ions  of  silver  and  cojijier  ore, 
their  cojijier  jiroduclion  being  estimated  at  50, 001), 000  jiounds  annually  (48,000,026 
in  1011 ).  The  railway  is  owiu'd  by  the  mining  comjiany;  the  highest  altitude  reached 
by  it  is  about  14, .300  feet. 

Other  railways,  varying  in  length  from  10  to  50  miles,  are  in  operation  in  the  Reptib- 
lic,  while  an  exien.sivc  network  of  lines  is  either  now  being  built,  surveyed,  or  is 
jirojecled,  itu  hiding  a  railway  (the  Amazon-Pacific  Railway)  from  a  jioint  on  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  Railway  to  the  jiort  of  Pucaljia  on  the  IVayali  River,  280  miles,  which 
will  ojien  uji  the  rich  dejiartment  of  l.oreto  and  will  afford  an  outlet  for  a  vast  wealth 
of  rubber,  timber,  trojiical  jiroducts,  and  exiensh-e  dejiosits  of  coal  found  in  the 
regions  traversed.  This  railway  will  be  suli.sidized  by  the  Government  to  the  amount 
of  $!),735,0IK).  A  trans-Aiidine  railway  has  been  surveyed  and  the  conlnud  let  to 
connect  the  Pacific  jiort  of  Payta  with  jioints  on  the  Maranon  and  Iluallaga  Rivers, 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  This  railway  (highest  altitude  6,000  feel)  will  cross  the 
Andes  at  a  far  lower  altitude  than  the  Central  of  Peru  Railway  and  will  jiresent  few 
really  difficult  engineering  jiroblems.  The  length  will  be  about  435  miles  and  the 
cost  $6,000,000.  The  Santa  .\na  R.ailway  is  under  construction  from  Cuzco  north¬ 
ward  to  Santa  Ana.  This  line  meets  some  heavy  grades,  inc  hiding  the  a.scent  of 
El  Arco. 

A  Forest  of  Stone,  in  the  October  niiinber  of  American  Forestry,  by 
F.  II.  Knowlton,  of  the  United  States  CJeological  Survey,  is  a  most 
interesting  description  of  the  several  groups  of  fossilized  trees  to  be 
found  in  Yellowstone  Park.  These  trees,  perfectl3'  silicihed,  stand 
imbedded  in  the  surrounding  matrix  where  they  grow  jicrhaps  a 
million  vears  ago  and  are  objects  of  interest  to  scientists  and  visiting 
lavmen  alike.  Mr.  Knowlton  writes: 

Remarkable  fossil  fore.sts  exist  in  Yellowstone  Park,  the  most  remarkable,  it  is 
believed,  of  the  several  fossil  forests  which  have  been  discovered — there  are  others 
in  Egyjit,  in  California,  and  in  .\rizona — because  in  the  Yellowstone  most  of  the  trees 
were  entombed  in  their  original  upright  jiosition  and  not  found  recumbent  and  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  ground.  In  Arizona,  for  instance,  the  fossilized  trunks  have  eWdently 
been  carried  a  long  distance  from  where  they  originally  grew.  In  the  Yellowstone 
the  trees  now  stand  where  they  grew,  and  where  they  were  entombed  by  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  various  volcanic  materials.  Now  as  the  softer  rocks  .surrounding  them  is 
gradually  worn  away  they  are  left  .standing  erect  on  the  steeji  hillsides  just  as  they 
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TWIN  TRUNKS  OF  THE  FOSSIL  FOREST. 

Thesp  arc  on  Specimen  Ridge,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  They  are  two  feet  in  diameter  twenty 
feet  apart  and  twenty-five  feet  high.  (Illustrating  “A  Forest  of  Stone,”  l>y  F.  H.  Knowhon,  in 
American  Forestry  for  Ocloher,  1911.) 
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stood  when  they  were  living;  in  faef,  it  is  dillicnlt  at  a  little  distance  to  ilistiiignish 
some  of  these  fossil  trunks  from  the  lichen-covered  stumps  of  kindred  living  species 
Such  an  aggregation  of  fossil  Ininks  is  therefore  well  entitled  to  be  called  a  tnie  fossil 
forest.  It  should  not  be  sujtposed,  however,  that  these  trees  still  retain  their  limbs 
and  smaller  branches,  for  the  mass  of  volcanic  mat<Tial  falling  on  them  stri|>]>ed  them 
down  to  bare,  upright  trunks. 

These  fossil  forests  cover  an  extensive  area  in  the  northern  jxirtion  of  the  park,  being 
esi)ecially  abandant  along  the  west  side  of  Lamar  River  for  about  20  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Yellowstone.  Here  the  land  rises  rather  abruptly  to  a  height  of 
approximately  2,000  feet  above  the  valley  floor.  It  is  known  locally  as  Sp(‘cimen 
Ridge,  and  forms  an  approach  to  Amethyst  Mountain.  There  is  also  a  small  fossil 
forest  containing  a  number  of  standing  trunks  near  Tower  Kails,  and  near  the  eastern 
border  of  the  park  along  Lamar  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Cache,  Calfee,  and  .Miller 
Creeks,  there  are  many  more  or  less  isolated  trunks  and  stumi)s  of  fossil  trees,  but  so 
far  as  known  none  of  these  are  equal  to  the  fossil  forest  on  the  slopes  of  Specimen 
Ridge.  *  *  * 

Recently  another  extensive  fo.ssil  forest  has  been  found  on  the  divide  between  the 
Gallatin  and  Yellowstone  Rivers  in  the  Gallatin  Range  of  mountains,  in  Park  and 
Gallatin  Counties,  Mont.  This  forest,  which  lies  just  outside  the  boundary  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  is  said  to  cover  35,000  acres  and  to  contain  some  wonder- 
fnlly  well-preserved  ui)right  trunks,  many  of  them  very  largo,  erpialing  or  jierhaps 
even  surpassing  in  size  some  of  those  within  the  limits  of  the  park.  *  *  * 

One  traversing  the  valley  of  the  I.amar  River  may  see  at  many  places  numerous 
uj>right  fossil  trunks  in  the  faces  of  nearly  vertical  walls.  These  tninks  are  not  all  at 
a  particular  level  hut  occur  at  irregular  heights;  in  fact,  a  section  cut  down  through 
these  2,()<X)  feet  of  beds  woidd  disclose  a  succession  of  fossil  forests.  That  is  to  say, 
after  the  first  forest  grew  and  was  entombed,  there  Wixs  a  time  without  volcanic  out¬ 
burst — a  pt'riod  long  enough  to  ])ermit  a  second  forest  to  grow  above  the  first.  This 
in  turn  was  covered  by  volcanic  material  and  preserved,  to  be  followed  again  by  a 
period  of  quiet,  and  these  more  or  less  regular  alternations  of  volcanism  and  forest 
growth  continuecl  throughout  the  time  the  beds  were  in  process  of  formation. 

The  area  within  which  the  fossil  forests  are  now  found  was  apparently  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  an  irregtdar  but  relatively  fiat  basin,  on  the  floor  of  which  after  a  time  there  grew 
the  first  forest.  Then  there  came  from  some  of  the  volcanoes,  jirobably  those  to  the 
north,  an  out|>ouring  of  ashes,  mud  Hows,  and  other  material  which  entirely  bnried 
the  forest,  but  so  gradually  that  the  trees  were  simply  submerged  by  the  incoming 
material,  few  of  them  being  j)rostrated.  On  the  raised  floor  of  the  basin,  after  a  time, 
the  next  forest  came  into  existence,  only  to  be  in  turn  engulfed  as  the  first  had  been, 
and  so  on  through  the  period  represented  by  the  2,000  feet  or  more  of  similar  beds. 
The  series  of  entombed  forests  affords  a  means  of  making  at  least  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
time  required  for  the  uifijuihling  of  what  is  now  Specimen  Ridge  and  its  extensions. 

During  the  time  this  2,000  feet  of  material  was  being  accumulated,  and  since  then 
to  the  present  day,  there  has  been  relatively  little  warjung  of  the  earth’s  crust  at  this 
point;  that  is,  the  beds  were  then,  and  still  are,  practically  horizontal,  so  that  the 
fossil  forests,  as  they  are  being  gradually  uncovered,  still  stand  upright. 

When  the  volcanic  activities  had  finally  ceased,  the  everworking  tl  is  integrating 
forces  of  nature  Ix'gan  to  tear  ami  W(‘ar  down  this  accumulated  material,  eroding  the 
beds  on  a  grand  scale.  Deep  canyons  and  gulches  have  been  trenched  and  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  softer  materials  have  been  carried  away  by  the  streams  and  again  depos¬ 
ited  on  lower  levels  or  transported  to  great  and  unknown  distances. 

The  fossil  forest  that  was  first  brought  to  .scientific  attention  is  on  the  northern  eloi)e 
of  Amethyst  Mountain,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Soda  Butte  Creek,  about  8  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Junction  Butte.  The  following  account,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Holmes,  the  discov- 
erer  of  these  fossil  forests,  shows  the  impression  first  made  by  them: 


Courtesy  of  Anierii'iiii  Forestry  Maira/iiii*.  Wasliiir^toit.  I».  C. 

ANOTIIKK  Sl’EClMKX  SUOWINC  IJAKK. 

Tills  ancient  of  ancients  is  also  siirroumiod  liy  live  trees,  many  of  tliem  lieina  oi  tlie  same  species.” 
(Illustratine  "A  Forest  of  Slone.”  by  K  II.  Knowlion  in  American  Forestry  for  October.  1914.) 
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“As  we  rule  up  llie  trail  that  meanders  the  smooth  river  hottom  (Lamar  lliver)  we 
have  but  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  cliffs  on  the  riftlit  hand  to  discover  a  multitude 
of  the  bleached  trunks  of  the  ancient  forests.  In  the  8teei)er  middle  portion  of  the 
mountain  face,  rows  of  upripht  trunks  stand  out  on  the  ledges  like  the  columns  of  a 
ruined  temple.  On  the  more  gentle  slopes  farther  down,  but  where  it  is  still  too 
steep  to  sup])ort  vegetation,  .s;i\e  a  few  ])ines,  the  ])etrilied  trunks  fairly  cover  the 
su’face,  and  were  at  first  suj)posed  by  us  to  be  sliattered  remains  of  a  recent  forest.” 

These  trunks  may  easily  be  seen  from  the  road  along  tin*  Lamar  River,  about  a  mile 
away.  They  .stand  upright— as  Holmes  has  said,  like  tlie  j)illar.s  of  some  ruined 
tempk' — ami  a  clo.«er  view  shows  that  there  is  a  .succession  of  these  forests,  one  above 
another.  In  the  foothills  and  several  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  there  is  a  per¬ 
pendicular  wall  of  voh  aide  breccia,  which  in  some  j)lace.s  attains  a  height  of  nearly 
100  feet.  The  fos.sil  trunks  may  be  .seen  in  this  wall  in  many  jilaces,  all  of  them  .stand¬ 
ing  upright  in  the  ))osition  in  which  they  grew.  Some  of  these  trunks,  which  arc  2 
to  4  feet  in  diameter  and  20  to  40  feet  high,  are  so  far  weathered  out  of  the  rock  as  to 
appear  just  ready  to  fall;  otliers  are  only  slightly  exj)osed;  niches  mark  the  places 
from  which  others  have  already  fallen;  and  the  foot  of  the  cliff  is  piled  high  with 
fragments  of  various  sizes.  * 

In  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  of  the  fossil  fore.sts  is  on  the  northwe.st  end 
of  Specimen  Ridge,  about  a  mile  soutln-ast  of  .Iuncti(»n  Rutte  and  aViout  oppo.site  the 
mouth  of  Slough  (Teek.  So  far  as  known,  this  forest  w.as  first  brought  to  scientific 
attention  by  Mr.  IC.  ('.  Ahh'rson,  of  Rozeman,  Mont.,  and  the  writer,  who  di.scovered 
it  in  August,  1SS7.  It  is  found  on  the  higher  jiart  of  the  ridge  and  covers  several 
acres.  The  trees  are  ex])osed  at  \arious  heights  on  the  very  steej)  hillsides,  and  one 
remarkable  feature  of  tin*  forest  is  that  most  of  them  j)roject  well  above  the  surface. 

One  of  the  larg(>st  and  best-preserved  trees  sUinds  at  the  very  summit  of  the  sloi)e. 
This  trunk,  which  is  that  of  a  giant  redwood,  is  2(iJ  feet  in  circumference  without  the 
bark  and  about  12  feet  in  height.  The  portion  of  this  huge  trunk  preserv'ed  is  the 
ba.se,  and  it  exhibits  to  a  considerable  degree  the  swelling  or  buttressing  so  well 
known  in  the  living  rc'dwood.  The  roots,  which  are  as  large  as  the  trunks  of  ordinary 
trees,  are  now  embeilded  in  solid  ro<‘k. 

The  height  attained  by  the  tre(‘.s  of  this  fossil  forest  can  not  be  ascertained  with 
certainty,  since  the  talle.st  trunk  now  standing  is  only  about  lit)  feet  high,  but  every 
one  ob.served  is  obviously  broken  off  and  does  not  show  even  the  j)re.sence  of  limbs- 
Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  meivsure  of  the  height  is  afforde<l  by  a  trunk  that 
hai)i)(*ned  to  have  Ix'en  jiro.strated  before  fossilization.  This  trunk,  which  is  4  feet 
in  diameter,  is  exposed  for  a  length  of  about  40  feet,  and  as  it  shows  no  ajiparent 
diminution  in  size  within  this  distance  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  tree  could  hardly 
have  been  less  than  100  feet  high  and  very  jirobably  may  have  beim  higher.  *  *  * 

The  (juestion  is  ofO-n  asked,  how  old  are  the  fossil  fore.sts?  It  is,  of  course,  imjios- 
sible  to  fix  their  age  exactly  in  years,  though  it  is  easy  enough  to  jilace  them  in  the 
geologic  time  scale.  The  fore.sts  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  are  found  in  the 
Miocene  series  of  the  Tertiary  period.  As  compared  with  the  cons  of  geologic  time 
that  jireceded  it  the  Miocene  is  relatively  very  recent,  though,  if  the  various  estimates 
of  the  age  of  the  earth  that  have  been  made  by  geologists  are  anywhere  near  correct,  it 
may  well  have  b(*en  a  million  years  ago.  It  mu.st  be  remembered,  however,  that  this 
estimate  involves  mon*  or  less  speculation  ba.sed  on  a  numVier  of  factors  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  correctly  interpreted. 

Through  Sleepers  from  Nome  to  Cape  Horn,  in  the  Noveinhor  mimlmr 
of  l^ijmlur  Mechunics,  doiiLs  in  a  very  optimistic  manner  with  tlmt 
dream  of  recent  years,  a  great  Pan  American  railway  stretching  its 
continuous  rihhons  of  steel  from  tlie  ic}'  fields  of  Alaska  down  to  the 
southern  tip  of  South  America.  The  impossible  of  yesterday  fre- 
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qiieiitly  becomes  tlie  jirobable  of  to-day  and  the  accomplislied  fact 
of  to-morrow,  and  we  lierewith  reproduce  the  article  as  a  prophesy 
and  because  of  the  spirit  of  hope  which  it  evokes: 

The  stimulation  of  commerce  between  North  and  South  America,  due  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  has  revived  interest  in  the  project  of  an  all-rail  route  connecting  the  United 
States  with  the  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  tVhen  this  plan  is  carried  out, 
as  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  some  day  for  strategic  as  well  as  commercial  reasons,  it  must 
be  extended  to  include  a  railway  connection  with  Alaska,  where  the  United  States 
Government  now  has  surveying  parties  in  the  field  selecting  routes  for  a  railway 
system  to  develop  the  resources  of  that  country. 

Such  a  railway,  reaching  continuously  from  the  great  plateau  of  central  Alaska  to 
the  pampas  of  South  America  and  beyond,  would  constitute  the  biggest  enterprise 
of  its  kind  ever  undercaken,  if  it  were  not  that  more  than  half  of  the  line  has  already 
been  built  and  is  in  operation.  Sinc'e  the  surveys  for  the  Pan  .Vmerican  railwaj 
were  made,  there  ha.®  been  a  steady  development  in  railway  building  in  South 
America,  particularly  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Argentina,  so  that  much  of  the 
work  planned  at  that  time  has  already  been  done.  That  portion  of  western  Canada 
lying  east  of  the  Coast  Range,  formerly  considered  a  forbidding  country  with  an 
arctic  climate,  has  been  invaded  by  two  trunk-line  railways,  and  its  resources  are 
being  rapidly  developed.  One  of  these  railways,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa(;ific,  reaches 
as  far  north  as  llazelton,  and  from  this  point  an  800-mile  line  has  been  planned  to 
reach  Dawson  in  the  Yukon  territory.  Three  hundred  miles  of  comparatively  easy 
mountain  construction  would  connect  Dawson  with  Fairbanks,  the  focus  of  the 
Alaskan  railway  system,  while  a  360-milo  line,  already  planned,  running  south  from 
Fort  George  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  would  form 
the  last  link  for  connecting  Alaska  with  the  States  of  the  Pacific  coast.  There  would 
then  be  a  continuous  system  of  railways  running  from  the  central  plateau  of  Alaska 
through  the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  .\yutla,  a  .Mexican  tf)wn  on  the  border  of 
Guatemala.  The  big  gap  remaining  to  be  closed  begins  at  .\yutla  and  extends  through 
Central  America,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  northern  Peru  to  a  connection  with  the 
Bolivian  railways.  In  Central  America,  Ecuador,  and  Peru  short  stretches  of  existing 
railways  could  easily  be  incorporated  in  the  plan. 

Half  a  dozen  different  routes  would  be  available  for  forming  the  link  through  the 
United  States.  Over  a  route  passing  down  the  Pacific  coast  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and 
thence  through  Mexico  City  to  Ayutla,  the  total  distance  by  rail  from  Fairbanks, 
.\la.ska,  to  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  would  be  about  12,700  miles.  About  7,000 
miles  of  this  distance  is  covered  by  existing  railways,  leaving  about  6,000  miles  to  be 
built.  On  the  ba.sis  of  a  liberal  estimate  the  entire  undertaking  could  probably  be 
completed  for  less  than  $300,000,000. 

Ever\’  variety  of  climate,  from  arctic  to  trc  pical,  as  well  as  topographical  conditions 
of  the  most  diverse  kind  would  be  encountered  in  building  and  operating  such  a  line. 
The  line  from  Hazelton  to  Dawson,  as  proposed,  strikes  northwest  along  the  moun¬ 
tainous  plateau  that  lies  Ijetween  the  Coast  Range  and  the  t.'assiar  Range  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies  to  Lake  Teslin,  and  then  follows  along  that  lake  and  dowm  the  Teslin 
and  Yukon  Rivers  to  Dawson.  For  reaching  Fairbanks  the  line  would  doubtless 
continue  down  the  Yukon  River  to  Fortymile  Creek.  This  creek  would  be  u.sed  for 
reaching  the  divide,  and  a  tributary  of  the  Tanana  River  would  supply  a  practical 
route  for  reaching  Fairbanks.  The  proposed  line  .south  from  Fort  George  follows  the 
Fraser  River  for  about  200  miles  and  then  strikes  southwest  to  \'ancouver.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  these  lines  would  involve  much  heavy  work,  and  the  co.st  in  many  places 
would  probably  run  as  high  as  .$100,000  a  mile.  In  spite  of  this  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  construction  of  the.se  links  in  Canada  and  Ala.ska  is  only  a  que.stion  of  time. 
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Owin"  to  the  difficult  construction  and  long  ga])8  to  bo  filled,  by  far  the  biggest 
expenditure  will  be  required  in  building  through  Central  America  and  the  northern 
part  of  South  America.  This  is  the  portion  of  the  line  surveyed  and  estimated  for  the 
Pan  American  railway.  Starting  at  Ayutla,  the  proposed  line  follows  a  general  line 
parallel  with  the  Pacific  coast  through  Central  America,  but  in  order  to  find  favorable 
ground  the  location  is  in  some  cases  .50  miles  or  more  inland.  In  the  northern  part  of 
Central  America,  particularly  in  Guatemala,  the  mountain  spurs  and  streams  run 
almost  perpendicularly  to  the  line,  and  many  bridges  and  considerable  tunneling  will 
be  required.  The  line  across  the  Panama  Canal  near  the  city  of  Panama  goes  over  to 
the  Atlantic  side  and  then  begins  the  climb  to  the  Andes  through  a  rich  and  popu¬ 
lous  section  along  the  llio  Cauca.  This  river  serves  as  a  sort  of  cave  trough  for  the 
northern  Andes  and  is  followed  until  the  high  plains  and  river  basins  of  the  Andes 
are  reached.  Through  Ecuador  the  line  traverses  the  “trough”  of  the  Andes,  an 
immense  basin  which  is  divided  into  10  smaller  basins  by  mountain  ranges  connect¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  or  “Occidental”  Range  with  the  central  range  of  the  Andes.  Each  of 
these  must  be  crossed  by  the  railway.  Through  both  Ecuadorand  Peru  the  line  runs 
for  long  distances  at  elevations  greater  than  10,000  feet,  and  in  many  places  is  more 
than  13,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

At  Cuzco,  Peru,  the  line  joitis  the  existing  railway  running  to  Uyuni,  Rolivia,  at 
which  point  there  is  a  direct  connection  through  the  Antofagasta  Railway  with  the 
longitudinal  railway  to  Chile,  which  now  stretches  along  the  coast  from  Iquiquc  to 
Puerto  Montt.  A  line  200  miles  long,  built  from  Uyuni  to  La  Guiaca,  is  all  that 
would  be  needed  for  connecting  with  the  railway  system  of  Argentina,  which  forms  a 
network  of  railways  similar  to  the  railway  sy.stems  of  the  United  States.  This  would 
complete  the  true  Pan  American  railway;  but  if  the  development  of  the  country 
should  ever  warrant  it,  the  system  could  be  extended  at  a  comparatively  small  cost 
per  mile  to  Punta  Arenas,  the  most  sotitherly  port  on  the  American  continent. 

Daring  as  the  dream  of  a  Pan  American  railway  seems,  it  is  really  no  more  visionary 
than  was  the  project  of  Cecil  Rhodes  for  a  railway  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Cairo, 
the  entire  length  of  the  African  continent.  Men  of  affairs  laughed  at  Rhodes  as  a 
dreamer  when  he  proposed  this  gigantic  undertaking;  but  to-day  the  Cape-to-Cairo 
road  is  nearly  half  built,  and  its  completion  is  merely  a  matter  of  time. 

The  Iron  Ore  Industry  in  Brazil,  by  E.  C.  Harder,  in  The  Iron  Trade 
Review  (( leveland,  Oliio)  for  October  15,  1914,  is  sonietliing  of  a 
revelation  to  those  who  know  little  of  the  vast  ininertil  resources  of 
tlie  larjrest  of  South  American  repul)lics.  Mr.  llartler,  widely  known 
jis  an  e.xpert  mining  engineer,  jiresented  this  jiajier  jit  the  Pittsburgh 
meeting  of  tlie  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  in  October. 
The  following  excerpts,  selected  because  of  their  unteclinical  char¬ 
acter,  will  give  some  idea  of  tlie  tremendous  deposits  of  high-grade 
ore  to  be  found  in  the  State  of  Afinas  Oeraes,  while  those  of  our 
readers  wlio  desire  more  sjiecilic  and  teclinical  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  dejiosits,  analyses  of  the  various  ores,  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  sea  coast,  etc.,  are  referred  to  the  article  in  the 
Review. 

Few  mineral  deposits  have  in  recent  years  attracted  such  general  and  widespread 
attention  as  the  Rrazilliau  iron-ore  deposits,  due  mainly  to  the  quantities  of  rich  ore 
available  in  contrast  to  the  ever-decrea-sing  grade  of  ores  shipped  from  many  large 
producing  iron-ore  districts  of  the  world.  The  general  average  grade  of  iron  ores 
shipped  from  the  Lake  Superior  di.strict  has  decreased  to  ap|)roximately  50  per  cent, 
natural,  in  recent  years.  The  Rubio  ore,  of  Bilbao,  Spain,  in  1S!)0  averaged  55.5  per 
cent  metallic  iron,  dried,  in  1902,  52.8  per  cent,  while  at  the  present  time  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  the  ores  shipped  from  Hilbao  are  obtained  by  reworking  the  old  dumps. 
In  northern  Sweden,  where  large  magnetite  deposits  have  only  in  recent  years  been 
extensively  developed,  selected  mining  is  even  now  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
high-grade  Bessemer  ores.  During  the  last  two  years  the  iron  ores  of  Chile  have 
attracted  much  attention  on  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and 
others  in  the  Chilean  iron-ore  region.  Many  of  these  ores  are  of  good  grade,  yielding 
67  and  even  68  per  cent  metallic  iron,  but,  judging  from  the  writer’s  observations  in 
this  region,  a  large  proportion  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  of  non-Bessemer  grade. 

The  most  important  variety  of  iron  ore  in  Brazil  is  hard,  dense  to  specular  hematite, 
occurring  in  Minas  Geraes.  A  large  number  (89)  of  analyses  of  this  type  of  ore  have 
been  averaged,  giving  the  following  composition: 


Per  cent. 

Iron .  69.  65 

Phosphorus . 0125 

Silica . 24 

Combined  IIoO . 38 


In  few  places  in  the  world  has  iron  ore  been  found  in  marketable  quantities  which 
even  approaches  this  in  grade,  while  in  Brazil  several  hundred  million  tons  of  such 
ore  are  in  sight,  occurring  practically  on  the  surface,  while  besides  this  rich  ore  there 
is  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  lower  grade  ores,  i.  e.,  ores  of  60  per  cent  metallic 
iron  and  over.  It  may  be  found  impracticable,  when  mining  operations  commence, 
to  mine  exclusively  the  high-grade  ores,  and  that  admixtures  of  other  ores  will  some¬ 
what  lower  the  general  quality  of  marketed  material;  still  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Brazil 
will  be  able  to  furnish  for  many  years  ores  of  Bessemer  quality  which  will  average 
more  than  68  per  cent  metiillic  iron.  *  *  * 

The  iron  ores  of  Brazil  are  of  two  distinct  types:  (1)  magnetite  ores  associated  with 
igneous  rocks  occurring  in  the  States  of  Minas  Geraes,  Sao  Paulo,  Parana,  and  Santa 
Catherina;  and  (2)  hematite  ores  associated  with  metomorphosed  seilimentary  rocks 
in  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  magnetite  ores  are  of  relatively  little  importance, 
occurring  only  as  small  scattered  depo.sits. 

The  hematite  deposits  associated  with  the  metamorphosed  .sedimentary  rocks  iu 
Minas  Geraes  are  the  only  known  iron  ores  in  Brazil  to  which  any  considerable  import¬ 
ance  is  attached.  They  occupy  a  large  area  in  the  south-central  part  of  Minas  Geraes, 
being  practically  coextensive  with  the  .sedimentary  formations  in  this  region.  The 
area  within  which  the  principal  deposits  are  found  is  roughly  100  miles  long  from 
northea.st  to  southwest,  and  about  60  miles  in  width.  Within  this  region  the  ore 
b<M]ies  are  more  or  less  segregated  at  certain  localities.  *  *  * 

The  iron  formation  varies  greatly  in  thickne.ss,  in  places  being  less  than  50  feet  and 
elsewhere  more  than  4,000  feet  thick.  The  iron  on;  and  ferruginous  schi.st  occur 
inter.«tratified  with  the  ihibirite  as  beds  or  lenses  varying  in  length  and  thickness. 
The  iron  ore  aj>pears  to  be  a  true  sedimentary  formation,  laid  down  at  the  same  time 
as  the  inclosing  rocks  and  later  inetarnorpho.sed  with  them.  The  iron-ore  beds  have 
the  same  strike  and  dip  as  the  inclosing  rocks  and  outcrop  with  them  at  the  8urfa<-e. 
In  many  places  hard  ore  lay<‘rs  form  the  tojjS  of  hills  or  ridges  or  form  conspicuous 
cliffs  along  the  hillsides,  due  to  their  greater  resi.stance  to  erosion.  When  the  iron 
formation  weathers  at  tluf  surface  a  blanket  consi.sting  of  a  mixture  of  iUibirite  and 
ore  fragments  cemente<l  by  liinonite  is  formed.  This  blanket  may  vary  in  thickness 
from  a  few  inches  to  more  than  56  feet,  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  iron 
formatiim  as  well  as  over  the  surface  of  adjacent  formations,  such  as  schist  or  granite. 
This  is  the  iron  ore  conglomerate  or  brec<'ia  b-rmed  anujo.  *  *  * 

The  hard  ma.s.sive  ore  is  hematite,  generally  den.se  or  finely  sj><‘cular,  but  occasionally 
where  strongly  inetarnorpho.sed  it  is  f:oarsely  cry.stalline  and  has  an  admixture  of 
magnetite.  It  occurs  in  beds  varying  up  to  more  than  456  feet  in  thickne.ss  and  to 
more  than  two-thirds  of  a  mih?  in  length.  Hard  on*  rarely  contains  more  than  1  per 
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cent  of  silica  and  its  metallic  iron  content  is  reniaikably  constant.  The  soft  powtlery 
ore  is  specular  hematite  in  a  fine  friable  form,  so  that  most  of  it  when  dried  crumbles  to 
dust,  which  will  pass  through  a  100-mesh  screen.  Uard  ore  and  soft  ore  freciuently 
occur  intermixed  with  each  other,  lenses  or  irregular  bunches  of  soft  ore  occurring  in 
hard-ore  beds  or  irregular  masses  of  haril  ore  occurring  in  soft  ore  deposits.  Soft-ore 
deposits  are  in  general  much  smaller  and  more  irregular  than  hard-ore.deposits.  Both 
occur  as  lenses  or  beds  interlayered  with  itiibirite  or  laminated  ore. 

Masterpieces  of  Aboriginal  American  Art,  by  W.  II.  Holmes,  in 
Art  and  Archaeology  for  November,  1914,  deals  with  the  remarkable 
mosaic  work  of  the  Aztecs  and  other  American  peoples  prior  to  the 
Spanish  conquest.  From  his  studies  of  the  stucco  work,  sculptural 
relics,  mosaic  work,  and  other  ethnological  investigations.  Professor 
Holmes  has  come  to  a  delinite  conclusion  as  to  the  cultural  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  aboriginal  Americans.  He  writes: 

The  aboriginal  Americans,  wholly  isolated  from  the  Old  World  for  no  one  knows 
how  many  ages,  had  reached  in  their  highest  advancement  the  culture  stage  only  of 
the  Egyptians  of  perhaps  10,000  years  ago.  Owing  to  an  assumed  later  beginning, 
and  in  part  no  doubt  to  the  dearth  of  animals  adapted  to  domestication,  and  to  other 
shortcomings  of  environment,  they  had  lagged  thus  far  behind  on  the  rugged  road 
toward  civilization.  Yet  in  nearly  every  im])ortant  branch  of  culture  they  were 
advancing  along  identical  lines,  and  even  in  many  of  the  well  specialized  branches  of 
activity  were  duplicating  the  prehistoric  phases  of  Old  World  handicraft.  This  was 
illustrated  by  the  stucco  work  of  the  middle  Americans  presented  in  the  first  j)aper  of 
this  series,  and  is  equally  true  even  of  the  more  highly  specialized  field  of  mosaic 
work  sketched  briefly  in  the  present  pages.  Mosaic  work,  called  also  inlaying,  is  the 
art  of  incrusting  the  surface  of  artworks  witli  bits  of  colored  stone,  shell,  and  the  like, 
giving  brilliant  effects  of  coloring  and  arranged  in  pleasing  and  often  symbolic  designs. 
Ethnologists  tell  us  that  the  art  of  color  embellishment  had  its  initial  phases  in  lowest 
savagery  and  that  the  fir.st  surface  designedly  treated  was  the  human  skin,  a  branch 
of  art  as  yet  by  no  means  obsolete.  In  the  very  early  stages  of  development  the 
motive  may  have  been  that  of  ])rotective  coloration,  as  the  naturalists  put  it,  designed 
to  render  the  subject  less  conspicuous  to  lurking  enemies,  or  possibly  in  inere  imita¬ 
tion  of  certain  wild  animals  which  were  regarded  with  special  veneration.  These 
simple  apj)lications  of  color  may  be  regarded  as  the  initial  manifestations  in  a  pro¬ 
longed  series  of  steps  of  esthetic  advancement  which  have  their  culmination  to-day 
in  the  loftiest  art  achievements  of  the  race.  The  idea  of  color  embellishment  jtrobably 
extended  in  time  from  the  person  to  personal  belongings,  and  thence  to  all  things  made 
and  used,  manifesting  itself  in  sinq)le  effects  and  in  designs  realistic  and  formal.  But 
colors  have  other  than  i)rotective  and  esthetic  values  in  the  minds  of  most  i)rimitive 
peo])les.  They  come  very  early  to  ]>o.ssess  special  sacred  attributes  accpiired  in  ways 
not  readily  determined.  Among  the  explanations  offered  a  very  interesting  one  is  as 
follows:  The  multitude  of  deities  of  the  jiantheon  of  the  savage  are  believed  to  inhabit 
the  work  about  him,  and  in  making  his  a])peals  to  them  he  addresses  himself  in  turn, 
according  to  his  needs,  to  those  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  and  to  those  of  the 
zenith  and  the  nadir.  Tlu‘so  directions  manifest  color  phenomena  j)eculiar  to  them¬ 
selves  which  in  time  become  associated  with  the  deities  as  significant  jiarts  of  their 
es.sence.  Thus  the  yellow  of  the  morning  comes  to  symbolize  the  gods  of  the  east, 
the  red  those  of  the  west,  black  those  of  the  underworld,  and  so  on.  Accepting  this 
theory  of  symbolic  associations  with  colors,  it  would  seem  but  natural  that  those 
materials  in  nature  which  uniformly  disjday  particular  colors,  as  the  metals,  stones, 
and  shells,  should  by  well-known  modes  of  transfer  atapiire  sacred  attributes  and 
become  representative  of  the  siii>ernatural  powers.  Thus,  blue  turquoise  would 
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FlU.  MOSAIC  MASK  OF  THK  AZTKCS. 

Ti  e  foiindiil  ion  ii  of  cellar  wood  ciir\  od  at  11  e  liiick  to  fit  over  ti  e  face  of  ti  e  wearer  and  in  front  to  represent  two 
plumed  rattle-nakes  so  intertwined  as  closely  to  suct'est  a  1  uman  face  or  skull.  T1  e  sur’ace  is  most  cleverly 
miatd  witli  turquoise,  tic  serjient  bodies  beine  disiineuisl  ed  one  'rom  tie  otl.er  by  dilTerences  in  color,  ll.e 
one  beine  a  brigul  blue  and  tl.e  otber  a  rich  pieen.”  (I’rof.  W.  U  Uolmes  in  Art  and,  Areliaeoloey  for  No¬ 
vember  1914.) 
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become  the  emblem  of  a  ^>ky  {rod,  and  >rreen  the  emblem  of  the  jrod  of  tiie  sea;  the 
"olden  and  glistening  iron  jiyrites  would  symbolize  the  supreme  deity,  the  sun; 
malachite  and  jade  the  rulers  of  the  sea,  while  carnelian  and  the  ruby  would  become 
attributes  of  the  god  of  war,  and  so  on  with  no  end  of  variations  and  new  combinations 
resulting  in  time  in  a  complex  of  color  symbolism,  like  that  of  tlie  Aztecs,  too  elaborate 
and  involved  to  be  readily  analyzed. 

Ju.st  when  and  with  what  ])eo])le  the  art  of  incrusting  surfaces  with  designs  in  bril¬ 
liant  settings  had  its  earlie.'ft  manifestation  can  never  be  known,  yet  there  is  am])le 
evidence  that  in  America  it  was  ])racticed  by  the  more  advanced  tribes  from  Alaska 
to  Argentina;  that  it  had  been  practiced  for  a  long  jjeriod  in  .some  cidture  centers  is 
made  ])lain  by  the  maturity  of  the  art,  the  ])erl'ection  of  craftsmanship,  the  com])lexity 
of  symbolism,  and  the  intimate  association  of  the  art  forms  with  the  mythologies  and 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  people. 

An  essential  technical  feature  of  the  art  of  incrustation  was  the  possession  of  some 
kind  of  gum,  asphaltum,  glue,  or  other  like  substances  with  which  the  object  to  be 
treated  cotdd  be  coated  and  which  would  harden  after  the  setting  of  the  incrustation 
was  com])leted.  The  infinite  patience  of  the  savage  artisan  was  reciuisite  in  the 
tedious  work  of  cutting  out,  ])olishing,  and  fitting,  by  means  of  the  crude  jiroce.sses 
of  the  stone  age,  the  little  tablets  of  quartz,  agate,  obsidian,  ])yrites,  garnet,  turquoise, 
malachite,  jadeite,  beryl,  carnelian,  jet,  and  gold,  and  the  brilliant  nacre  of  sea  shells, 
and  certainly  none  were  more  keenly  ap))reciative  of  the  value  and  charm  of  such 
work  than  were  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

Although  the  art  of  incrustation  was  practiced  by  many  of  the  more  advanced 
peoi)les  of  the  continent,  works  worthy  of  being  called  master])ieces  were  not  pro- 
<luced  outride  of  Mexico,  Middle  America,  and  possibly  reru,  Mexico  having  sup- 
idied  the  choicest  specimens.  Twenty-four  examples  only  of  the  highest  order  of 
workmanship  are  known,  and  nearly  all  of  these  are  now  ]>re.served  in  European 
museums,  their  preservation  being  due  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  appreciative  people  and  that  for  the  greater  i)art  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Si)ani.'‘h  conquast. 

When  Cortes  landed  with  his  invading  host  ui)on  the  coast  of  Mexico  he  learned 
from  the  natives  first  encountered  of  the  existence  of  a  i)Owerful  nation  occupying 
a  valley  set  high  up  in  the  continental  })latcau,  whose  ruler  was  Montezuma.  He 
immediately  dispatched  envoys  to  announce  his  approach  and  the  jiroud  monarch 
of  the  Aztecs  returned  ambassadors  to  the  Spanish  camj)  bearing  the  richest  gifts 
that  the  em])ire  could  afford,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  among  these  were 
numerous  works  of  mosaic,  the  acme  of  American  handicraft,  the  enumeration  of 
which  is  as  follows:  (1)  A  mask  incnisted  with  a  mosaic  of  tunpioise,  carrying  upon 
it  a  snake,  coiled  and  twisted,  worked  of  the  same  stone;  (2)  a  bishop’s  crozier,  all 
made  of  tunpioise  in  mosaic  work  and  terminating  in  a  coiled  snake’s  head;  (3)  large 
earrings  of  chalchihuitl  in  serpent  de.^gn;  (4)  a  miter  of  ocelot  skin,  surmounted  by  a 
largi'  clialchihuitl  and  decorated  with  tunpioise  mosaic,  and  (o)  a  staff  adorned  with 
mosaic  of  tuniuoise. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  mask  first  mentioned  in  this  list  is  the  identical 
specimen  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  work  and  is 
-^hown  in  figure  2.  Although  this  object  is  incomplete,  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
having  been  lost,  its  main  features  are  readily  traced.  The  foundation  is  of  cedar 
wood,  carved  at  the  back  to  fit  over  the  face  of  the  wearer  and  in  front  to  re]>re- 
sent  two  ])lumed  rattlesnakes  so  intertwined  as  closely  to  suggest  a  human  face  or 
skull.  The  surface  is  most  cleverly  inlaid  with  tunpioise,  the  serpent  bodies  being 
<listinguished  one  from  the  other  by  difference  in  color,  the  one  binng  a  bright  blue 
and  the  other  a  rich  green.  The  wide-open  eye  sockets  and  expo.-^ed  teeth  combine 
with  the  seriKuit  forms  to  make  a  barbaric  and  most  gruesome  object,  a  worthy 
mask  for  the  sanguinary  goils  of  the  Aztecs.  That  the  mask  jiertains  to  Quetzalcoatl, 


('olirtfsy  or  Art  aiid  An*h«polojfy. 

Fig.  4.— wooden  mask  INLAID  IN  TURQUOISE. 

This  mask  is  of  wood  covorcd  witti  minute  pieces  of  turquoise,  cut  and  polis'icd.  accurately  fitted,  many  thousands  in 
number,  and  set  in  a  dark  tmm  or  cement.  The  eyes,  however,  are  iwute-oval  patc'..es  of  mother-of-'pearl,  and  there 
are  two  small  square  patches  of  the  same  on  the  temples,  throuK'i  which  a  strini!  passed  to  suspend  the  mask;  and 
tl'.e  teeth  are  of  hard  white  shell.  (Illustrating  “  Masterpieces  of  .Xboriginal  American  .Vrt,”  in  the  November  number 
of  .-Vrt  and  .\rchaeology.l 
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tlie  foatluTed  .•serpent  deity,  clearly  iiulicated  Ry  the  rattles  of  the  snake  which 
appear  above,  and  the  ]>lumes  of  the  bird  which  dra]>c  at  the  sides  of  the  temi)les. 
The  heads,  orifrinally  no  doubt  the  most  int(‘resting  feature  of  the  work,  are  lost.  We 
may  surmise  that  they  met  beneath  the  chin  or  projected  therefrom  to  the  right  and 
left  across  the  cheeks.  The  skill  of  the  workman  in  develo])ing  iu  the  round  these 
serpentine  forms  in  bits  of  cut  and  ])olished  stones  and  other  hard  materials  b(‘sj)eaks 
craftsmanship  of  a  high  order. 

According  to  Tylor,  the  wonderfully  pre.served  mask  shown  in  figure  -1  is  of  wood, 
covered  with  minute  j)ieces  of  tunjuoise,  cut  and  i)olished,  accurately  fitted,  many 
thousand  in  number,  and  set  in  a  dark  gum  or  cement.  The  eyes,  however,  are 
acute  oval  j)atches  of  mother-of-p(‘arl,  and  there  are  two  small  stjuare  i)atches  of  the 
same  on  the  temples,  through  which  a  string  passed  to  suspend  tln^  mask,  and  the 
teeth  are  of  hard,  white  shell.  The  eyes  are  |)erforated,  as  are  also  the  nostrils,  and 
the  mouth  is  .slightly  open,  so  that  the  wearer  of  the  iniisk  could  see,  breathe,  and 
s])eak  with  ease.  The  features  bear  that  remarkably  placid  and  contemi)latlve 
expression  which  distinguishes  so  many  of  the  Aztec  works  in  common  with  those 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  face,  which  is  well  proportioned,  pleasing,  and  of  great 
symmetry,  is  studded  with  numerous  nodelike  bits  of  polishe<l  tur(|Uoise. 

The  World’s  Trade  in  Sugar,  1)V  John  J.  Macftirlane,  in  the  Tea 
and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  for  Oetolter,  1 91 4,  is  an  interesting  liistorieal 
sketch  of  the  sugar  industry,  which  also  gives  the  latest  statistical 
itiformation  relative  to  the  production  and  consumption  of  this 
important  food  element.  The  historical  feature  is  hrietly  dealt  with 
as  follows : 

Sugar  was  not  known  as  an  article  of  commerce  among  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  .showing  that  it  was  not  known  to  the  Hebrews.  The  sugar 
cane  is  believed  to  have  grown  wild  in  India,  and  while  no  reference  to  sugar  can  be 
found  to  ;500  A.  1).,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  juice  of  the  cane  was  in  use  long  before 
that  ])eriod.  The  art  of  the  ev’apomtion  of  the  juice  to  a  solid  substance  is  an  Indian 
invention  of  about  the  seventh  centiuy',  and  was  .sprtwl  all  over  the  then  known  world . 
The  Arabs  and  Egyptians  prepared  candy  at  an  <‘arly  date  by  recrystalizing  the  sugar 
obtained  from  the  pressed  cane. 

The  introduction  of  the  use  of  sugar  into  Europe  was  largely  due  to  the  Crusaders, 
who  acquired  a  taste  for  it  when  they  were  in  the  Holy  Land.  t)n  their  return  home 
their  demand  for  it  resulted  in  creating  a  market  for  it  in  Venice.  It  was  not  long  until 
the  sugar  cane  was  cultivated  in  all  tiie  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  industry  flourished  up  to  the  fifteenth  century.  After  the  dLscovery  of  America, 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  later  the  Dutch,  French,  and  English,  introduced 
sugar  cultivation  into  their  colonies  in  the  We.st  Indies  and  South  America. 

By  the  introduction  of  slave  labor,  which  was  practically  unknown  in  Christian 
countries  ])rior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  it  became  possible  to  produce  sugar  in  large 
quantities,  so  that  it  ceased  being  a  costly  product  used  only  by  the  rich,  and  became 
cheap  enough  to  be  an  article  of  common  consumption.  The  output,  which  formerly 
amounted  to  only  thousands  of  hundredweights,  now  inerrased  to  thousands  of  tons. 

While  it  is  possible  to  obtain  sugar  from  the  ma])le  tree  and  s(jrghum  sugars  from 
broom  com,  as  well  as  from  fruits  and  some  of  the  palms,  the  world’s  supply  is  obtained 
mainly  from  two  sources — the  sugar  cane  and  beet  roots.  Cane  sugar  is  grown  entirely 
between  30®  north  latitude  and  20°  south  latitude.  Beet  sugar  is  a  product  of  the 
Temperate  Zone,  and  its  cultivation  is  confined  to  Eurojie  and  the  Enited  States.  At 
present  the  world’s  supply  is  about  equally  divided  between  cane  and  beet  sugar. 
According  to  Willett  and  Gray,  the  world’s  jiroduction  of  sugar  in  1813-14  was 
18,520,379  tons,  of  which  9,610,381  tons  were  cane  sugar  and  8,909,998  tons  were  beet 
sugar. 


I’LANTING  SUGAR  CANE,  SANTO  CUARO,  PERU.  ' (SHOWING  IRRIGATION.) 

.\mont;  the  countries  which  can  be  counted  on  to  aid  in  supplying  the  increasinp  aemand  in  the  United  States  for  siipar  is  I’eni.  Climato 
and  soil  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  and  under  favorable  conditions  the  coastal  lands  of  that  cot  nlry  virld  frcni  3  to  5 
tons  of  supar  to  the  acre,  a  return  which  has  not  iH-en  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  tiuestion  of  ti  c  world’s  future  supar 
supply  is  dealt  with  in  “The  World’s  Trade  in  Supar,’’  by  John  J.  Macfarlane  in  the  October  number  of  the  Tea  and  Coflec  Trade 
Journal  (New  York). 
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The  sugar  crop  of  the  world  has  increased  from  4,412,000,000  pounds  in  1805  to 
40,711,000,000  pounds  in  1913,  and  the  iucrease  during  the  last  10  years  was 
18,489,000,000  pounds,  or  more  than  the  increase  in  the  preceding  35  years.  The 
value  of  this  crop,  allowing  2  cents  a  pound,  would  be  §815,000,000,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  consumer  the  value  would  be  over  $2,000,000,000. 

The  use  of  sugar  is  increasing  all  over  the  world  more  rapidly  than  the  population, 
and,  as  a  rule, its  increase  is  coincident  wdth  an  improvement  in  the  material  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  communities  in  which  the  increased  consumption  occurs.  Europe,  with  a 
]»opulation  of  470,000,000,  consumed  17,225,000,000  pounds  in  1913,  or  42  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  consumption;  the  United  States,  with  a  population  of  98,000,000,  consumed 
8,384,000,000  pounds,  or  20  ])er  cent,  and  India,  with  a  pojtulation  of  315,000,000, 
consumed  0,725,000,000  pounds,  or  10  per  cent,  leaving  about  22  ])er  cent  for  all  other 
countries.  This  does  not  include  the  quxntities  consumed  in  the  cane- producing 
countries,  for  which  no  statistics  of  consumption  are  available. 

Mr.  Macfarlane,  after  giving  the  per  cajxita  consumption  by  leading 
countrie.s,  deals  with  the  rise  of  the  heet-sugar  industry  in  Europe, 
the  production  from  the  cane  in  India  and  -lava,  and  then  gives  tlie 
following  account  of  the  industry  in  Cuba: 

The  sugar  cane  was  brought  to  Cuba  by  the  Spaniards  shortly  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  since  which  time  it  has  always  been  cultivated,  especially  in  the  Provdnees 
of  Santa  Clara,  Matanzas,  and  Oriente.  The  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  first  war  with 
Spain  made  an  end  of  the  lucrative  period  of  sugar  cultivation  in  Cuba,  and  the 
second  war  with  Spain  almost  destroyed  the  indusln,'.  The  output,  which  had  reached 
1,054,000  tons  in  1894,  fell  off  to  212,051  tons  in  1897.  Since  its  independence  Cuba 
has  increased  its  production  of  sugar  until  it  reached  1,444,310  tons  in  1907  and 
2,541,000  in  1913.  This  great  increase  was  due  to  the  preference  Cuban  sugar  was 
granted  in  the  United  States  tariff.  It  is  claimed  that  the  production  will  be  doubled 
in  the  next  10  years,  as  has  been  done  during  the  last  decade.  There  is  no  doubt  it 
would  find  a  ready  market  for  most  of  it  in  the  United  States. 

Sugar  is  king  in  Cuba,  being  the  most  important  crop.  In  1912-13  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  sugar  wxs  $111,000,000,  or  67  per  cent  of  that  of  all  the  exports.  Of  this 
amount  the  value  to  the  United  States  was  $100,000,000,  to  the  United  Kingdom 
$9,800,000,  to  Canada  $979,000,  to  France  $514,000,  and  to  Holland  $204,000.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  exported  in  that  year  was  2, 18 1,000  tons.  The  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  expected  to  enable  Cuban  sugars  to  compete  with  those  of  Java  in  the  Asiatic 
markets.  Already  5,500  tons  have  been  sent  to  Japan.  The  Cuba  plantations  are 
also  considering  the  advisability  of  following  the  example  of  Java  in  taking  up  the 
mivnufacture  of  white  plantation  sugar  in  order  to  become  independent  of  the  .\merican 
trust  and  the  sugar  refineries  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  jiaragraph  shows  the  imjxortance  of  the  United 
States  as  a  sugar  market; 

The  United  States  in  1913  consumed  3,800,000  tons  of  sugar.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1912-13  it  imported  1,942,(X)0  tons  of  cane  sugar  from  foreign  countries  and  82,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar.  Of  the  cane  sugar  1,921,0JJ  tons  came  from  Cuba,  and  of  the 
remainder  6,000  tons  came  from  Peru,  5,000  tons  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  3,000 
tons  from  Dutch  Guiana,  and  1,(XX)  tons  from  Santo  Domingo.  There  were  also  80,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar  imported,  maiidy  from  Germany.  In  addition,  there  were  484,000 
tons  of  sugar  imported  from, Hawaii,  340,000  tons  from  Porto  Rico,  and  90,000  from 
the  Philippines,  so  that  the  total  imports  of  sugar  into  the  United  States  were  2,936,000 
tons,  valued  at  $136,689,000.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  is  the 
most  important  market  for  sugar,  and  it  has  become  a  serious  question  where  its  future 
supply  is  to  come  from. 
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The  following  paragraph,  dealing  with  the  ])rol)al)le  elleet  of  the 
European  war  on  the  industry,  concludes  the  article: 

The  war  lias  already  laid  waste  the  beet  regions  of  Belgium  and  over  half  those  of 
France,  so  that  80, (KK)  tons  out  of  230,000  tons  from  Belgium  and  50t),000  tons  out 
of  a  possible  900,000  tons  from  France  will  be  all  that  can  be  expected.  The  beet- 
sugar  region  of  Austria-Hungary  has  not  been  as  yet  affected.  After  August  1  the  beet 
crop  is  generally  left  to  itself  until  October  1,  so  that  the  absence  of  labor  in  August 
and  September  is  not  a  .serious  matter  to  either  Russia  or  Germany.  Both  these 
countries  liave  taken  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  wliom  they  have  put  to  work  in  the 
fields,  so  that  the  crop  for  this  year  will  probably  be  as  large  as  that  of  1913.  If  the 
war  continues  a  year  or  more,  as  is  generally  expected,  the  next  year’s  crop  will  be 
considerably  le.ss  than  that  of  this  year.  Then  the  great  demand  that  there  will  be 
for  sugar  from  other  sources  than  Continental  Euroi)e,  which  now  supjdies  half  of  the 
sugar  of  the  world,  will  encourage  a  greater  development  of  the  sugar  industry  in  this 
country. 

Revista  Economica  (the  Economic  Review)  of  Tegucigaljta,  Hon¬ 
duras,  is  ])ul)lisliing  a  scries  of  articles  dealing  with  the  mineral  re¬ 
sources  of  tlie  several  Central  American  Repuldics.  In  a  recent 
issue  the  Review  gives  a  sliort  historic  sketch  of  the  mining  industry 
of  Honduras  atid  of  its  ])resent  dcvelojtment,  introducing  the  subject 
witli  a  timely  warning  to  investors  in  mining  stocks  to  he  on  tlieir 
guard  against  unscrujmlous  e.xjtloiters  who  have  been  swindling 
credulous  Imyers  in  the  United  States  with  their  ‘‘get-rich-quick” 
scliemes.  The  following  excerpts  from  tlie  article  will  give  an  idea  as 
to  the  richness  and  divei'sitv  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  countr}^• 

Honduras  owes  its  ])rospcrity  under  Spanish  rule  and  the  greater  j)art  of  its  j)resent 
progress  to  its  mineral  resources.  The  rich  and  fertile  plains  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Reptd)lic  had  hardly  any  attraction  for  the  Spaniards;  gold  attratted  them  above 
everything  else  and  made  them  penetrate  into  the  most  arid  and  inaccessible  part  of 
the  country  and  eshibli.sli  themsedves  at  Choluteca,  El  t’orims,  Sabana  Grande, 
Ojojona,  Guascoran,  Jlinas  de  Oro,  and  even  at  Tegm  igaljia,  the  name  of  whii  h,  in 
the  native  language,  signifies  silver  hills.  Accordingly,  exportation  from  the  mines 
was  the  only  flourishing  industry  under  Spanish  rule.  At  that  time,  the  amount 
pnxluced  was  considerable,  if  we  can  judge  by  the  following  detail  taken  from  Mr. 
A.  Vallejo’s  work:  “At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  business  men  of  Gua¬ 
temala  established  an  oflice  in  Teguci,galj)a  for  buying  gold  and  silver.  The  annual 
amount  of  business  was  12,000,000  francs  at  tlu'  beginning  and  kept  on  growing  until 
it  amounted  to  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-eight  millions  in  the  years  from  1779  to 
1819.  Accordingly,  in  41  years,  the  district  of  Tegucigalpa  furnished  to  the  com¬ 
merce  in  precious  metals  more  than  800,000,000  francs.  *  *  * 

“The  Spanish  aristocracy,  owners  of  the  richest  mines  of  Honduras,  abandoned  the 
country  after  the  war  of  independence,  and  the  works  reverted  little  by  little  to  the 
Government.  The  natives  retook  possession  of  most  of  them,  but  different  reasons, 
among  which  must  be  mentioned  the  lack  of  capital  and  of  workers  and  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  technical  knowledge  and  political  disturbances,  caused  work  to  be  abandoned 
at  the  mines.  Work  was  not  resumed  in  any  serious  way  until  some  30  years  ago,  and 
everything  seems  to  predict  a  splendid  future  for  the  mining  industry;  but  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  still  far  from  having  regained  its  former  imrwrtance,  for  during  the  years 
1906-1913,  tlie  exports  of  all  the  m<*tals  had  oidy  reached  the  value  of  t*J7,091,18."> 
silver.  *  *  *” 
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The  riveis  l)eKt  known  for  their  mineral  wealth  are  the  .lalan  and  the  (Juayape, 
from  which  the  Spatiiards  obtained  fabulous  (piantities  of  gold  in  colonial  times.  A 
French  exi)lorer,  Mr.  Pinart,  who  traveled  over  Honduras  some  years  ago,  writing  on 
the  subject  of  the(iuayaj)(‘and  the  .lalan,  <“xpresses  himscdf  as  follows;  These  rivers 
are  extraordinarily  rich  in  gold.  The  sands  and  alluvial  deposits  on  the  banks  of 
these  streams  pay  anyoiu*  willing  to  wash  them  a  minimum  of  francs  per  cubic 
meter.  The  mountains  which  bound  the  valleys  of  these  rivers  are  penetrated  by 
very  important  and  very  rich  veins  of  auriferous  cpiartz  easy  to  work.  *  *  «  ” 

lJut  neither  on  the  banks  of  tlu'se  rivers  nor  along  their  tributaries  such  as  the 
Panal,  the  Rosario,  the  Altnendare.s,  the  Espana,  and  the  (iiiayambre,  Tinta,  Siale, 
.Mangulile,  Paulaya  Rivers  have  placer  works  been  established.  Those  that  exist 
aR*  very  primitive,  and  the  only  instrument  employed  is  the  old-time  wooden  tray, 
and  the  work  is  carried  on  only  for  thret*  or  four  hours  and  by  woimm.  *  *  * 

Washing  out  gold  constitutes  the  patrimony  of  a  good  many  iK'ople  living  in  the 
region  drained  by  these  stR'anis,  and  they  get  good  results  in  spite  of  the  imperfection 
of  the  means  they  employ  and  the  little  time  they  devote  to  it.  Frequently  they 
find  nuggets  weighing  an  ounce,  2  ounces,  2  ounces,  or  even  more.  The  quantity- 
obtained  annually  bv  this  pR)cess  varies  from  loO, ()()(•  to  200,000  pesos,  according  to 
the  more  or  less  copious  rainfall,  *  *  * 

It  is  iinjtossible  to  calculate  even  ajtproximately  the  (piantities  of  ftee  gold  which 
exist  in  the  sands  of  the  famous  zones  of  Olanclio,  Yoro,  Minas  de  Oro,  El  Dorado, 
t'aratasca,  Sensenti,  las  Quebradas,  etc.,  but  it  can  be  .said  without  fear  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  that  lhes(*  (piantities  are  very  large. 

If  Honduras  is  rich  in  ])recious  metals,  it  is  not  less  rich  in  useful  metals  and  in  other 
products  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  We  will  mention  (‘specially  the  following:  Copper, 
which  we  have  alri'ady  mentioned,  is  found  in  the  form  of  carbonates;  the  azurites 
and  malachites  contain  a  certain  (piantity  of  silver. 

The  dejiartments  of  Gracias  and  (  holuteca  contain  jilatinuni  in  the  forms  of  films, 
grains,  and  nuggets,  but  the  <piantiti(.‘a  are  rather  limited. 

On  the  high  iilateaus  of  the  center  of  the  country,  there  are  l(‘ad  deposits;  annual 
production  about  4,0fK)  kilograms. 

The  iron  is  of  a  siqierior  quality  and  is  found  in  the  form  of  oxide  mixed  with  sul¬ 
phur.  On  the  south  coast  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  there  are  mountains 
with  magnetic  iron  in  them.  The  d(‘]>osits  of  Agalteca  deserve  special  mention  be¬ 
cause  of  the  abumlance  of  the  ores,  the  high  jirojiortion  of  metallic  iron  they  contain 
■  over  (iO  jier  cent),  and  their  purity;  they  contain  no  jihosjdiorus,  only  a  little  sulphur, 
and  are  suitable  consequently  for  manufacturing  steel  of  siqierior  quality'. 

Near  these  deiiosits  lime.stono  would  be  found  in  abundance  and  water  in  suflicient 
(piantity  to  furnish  the  motive  jiower.  Hesides.  these  ferriferous  deiiosits  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  so  abundant  lliat  the  extraction  of  the  ores  lying  on  the  surface  alone 
could  take  about  .oO  years,  working  on  a  large  scale.  -Vs  the  ore  is  very  pure,  the 
blacksmiths  of  tin*  vicinity  work  it,  .so  to  Piieak,  just,  as  it  is,  and  make  axes  and 
macheti's  of  it.  Rut.  for  the  lack  of  trail, sportation  facilities  the  deposits,  whii'h 
have  a  width  of  2o  kilometers,  have  not  been  w'orked.  Y(‘ars  ago  the  well-known 
capitalist,  Gen.  Ricardo  Streber,  was  given  an  option  running  for  a  long  term  of  years 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  great  iron  mine,  and  he  is  said  to  Ik*  negotiating  at  present 
with  the  Rethlehem  .Steel  ( 'o. 

'I'here  is  a  nickel  mine,  and  tin,  bismuth,  and  antimony  are  often  found. 

In  the  department  of  Gracias  there  are  mercury  and  opals.  The  latter  are  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  Erandique  Basin  and  ate  as  good  as  Hungarian  opals. 

There  are  found  in  different  localities  alum,  potassium  nitrate,  stilphur,  asbestos, 
and  mica.  I’etroleum  has  been  fotind  in  the  department  of  Uomay  agtia,  only  in  very 
small  quantity,  however,  and  precious  stones  and  deposits  of  uranitim. 
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I'NITKI)  STATKS  MI  ST  HI  Y  LATIN  AMKHICAN  PUODHTS. 

Tho  Bulletin  has  iK'ictofoic  rro((uentlv  smijiht  to  einpliasize  tin* 
fact  that  tradi*  h(‘t\V(‘cn  tin*  riiitcd  States  and  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  must  he  r(‘ci|)rocal  if  it  is  to  thrivi*  and  materially  increase. 
In  other  words,  it  la^honves  the  business  men  of  the  Lnited  States 
to  in<|uire  as  eainestly  as  to  what  they  can  buy  from  these  countries 
as  to  what  they  can  sidl  them.  In  this  connection,  it  is  <;ratifying 
to  note  the  activity  of  the  foieign  traih*  department  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chamber  of  Commeice,  which  has  compiled  and  issued  a  timely 
and  instructive  artich*  dealing  with  this  jdiase  of  the  commercial 
situation.  The  following  intioductorv  paragraph  states  the  present 
situation  in  plain  and  succinct  language: 

I'ingland  and  France  are  .«till  imj)orting  from  .Sontli  .\nierica.  Imt  to  a  very  small 
e.xtent  compared  with  wliat  they  ilid  prior  to  the  war.  Every  dollar's  less  imports  hy 
Europe  means  a  shrinkage'  to  that  extent  in  the  jeiirchasing  ])ower  of  the  Latin  .\mer- 
ican  countries,  and  to  tlie  exti'iit  of  their  inahility  to  sell  their  raw  jawhicts  will  their 
ability  to  buy  inannfactureel  goesls  be  curtaibnl.  'I'herefore  if  the  I'nited  States 
hopes  to  sell  these*  Latin  e'ountiies  tlie  geHsls  that  Europe  herete)fore  solel  to  them, 
then  they  must  buy  from  them  tlie  raw  lu-oelue-ts  that  Eurojee  leought.  It  is  a  case’ 
where  the  rule  must  weerk  leeiili  ways,  anel  we  must  buy  freem  tlieni  to  give  them  the 
e're'elit  to  buy  fre)m  us. 

The  article  seeks  let  petinl  out  to  the  manufacttirers  of  the  Cnited 
States  the  possibility  etf  utilizing  the  raw  materials  that  Europe  is 
netw  not  in  position  to  take,  mamifacttiring  them,  and  selling  the 
products  in  the  maikets  that  Europt*  hiid.  It  calls  attention  to  the 
principal  raw  products  exported  from  Latin  American  countries  and 
endeavors  to  trace  thi'in  to  their  manufacturing  points,  and  the  fin¬ 
ished  products  in  turn  to  their  respi'ctive  markets,  hoping  thus  to 
assist  the  manufacturers  of  the  I’niti'd  States  in  investigating  the 
possibility  of  securing  sonu*  of  the  markets  by  their  trained  and 
technical  experts.  The  facts  given  are  summarized  under  con¬ 
venient  headings,  giving  the  various  agricultural,  animal,  and  min- 
«‘ral  products  exported  by  each  of  the  countries,  the  countries  of 
<lestination,  and  the  countries  which  import  the  products  manufac¬ 
tured  therefrom.  'Phe  article  is  replete  with  valuable  information 
and  should  n'cc'ive  the  attention  of  manufacturers  throughout  the 
rnited  States  who  are  not  already  in  touch  with  the  situation.  In 
the  commercial  r(‘poits  dealing  with  the  different  countries  of  Latin 
America,  which  arc  published  annually  by  the  Pan  American  Union, 
the  principal  ex|)orts,  their  value  or  <|uantity,  countries  of  destina¬ 
tion,  etc.,  are  given,  and  the  United  States  now  buys  more  of  the 
products  of  all  of  Latin  .Vmerica  than  does  any  other  enuntry  in  the 
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world.  Thoro  is  room,  howovor,  for  a  miioli  <iroatpr  consumption  of 
tlicso  products  even  in  normal  times.  Under  the  present  economic 
conditions,  hrou"ht  on  by  the  European  war,  tlio  ne('d  for  Latin 
Ameiican  countries  to  extend  their  markets  in  the  United  States  is 
jireater  than  (‘ver  before,  and  cvcm  v  a‘;(Micy  which  tends  to  this  end 
is  t<*  h(‘  commended. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AMBASSADOR  TO  CHILE. 

'I'hat  th<‘  desijjnation  of  lion.  Henry  P.  Fletcher  as  the  first  per¬ 
manent  ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Phile  has  been  accej)t- 
ahle  to  the  Government  and  jieojile  of  that  Republic  is  evidenced  In 
the  complimentary  notices  which  the  event  has  evoked  from  its  lead- 
in"  and  most  influential  newspapers.  The  followin"  excerpts  from 
the  editoiial  columns  of  the  three  largest  jiapers  in  Santiago  will 
serve  as  examples  of  the  cordial  editorial  expressions  with  which  tin* 
tK'ws  of  his  appointment  was  received  throughout  the  entire  country, 
rin*  editor  of  El  Mercurio  writes  in  part: 

Public  opinion  liad  expeoteil  that  Senor  I'letcbcr  would  be  ai)pointed  to  this  diplo¬ 
matic  mission,  because  be  is  exceedingly  ])opular  in  Chile,  owing  to  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  intellect,  sincerity,  uprightness,  and  friendly  feeling  toward  the  country. 
He  has  had  a  brilliant  and  rajdd  career;  he  is  young,  vigorous,  and  enthusiastic,  and 
is  animated  by  noble  and  practical  ideals.  He  has  attained  this  high  oflice  after 
acquiring  all  the  knowledge  of  an  experienced  diplomat,  independent,  however,  of 
the  antiquated  customs  and  usages  of  diplomacy  acquired  by  long  service  in  different 
capitals.  The  great  nations,  even  those  which  .scrupulously  respect  the  right  of  j)ro- 
motion,  have  often  preferred  to  select  their  ambassadors  from  ranks  outside  of  the 
dij)lomatic  service  -  that  is,  from  among  bu.siness  men,  political  leaders,  and  those 
engaged  in  active  pursuits— in  order  to  distinguish  and  single  out  these  high  officials 
by  a  more  spontaneous  selection  than  tliat  incident  to  age  and  long  service.  In  the 
present  instance  the  Government  of  the  United  .States  has  .succeode<l  in  combining 
l)Oth  things,  inasmuch  as  Senor  Pletcher  is  a  diplomat;  Imt,  at  tlie  .same  time,  he  is  a 
young  diplomat  of  great  initiative,  a  sincere  and  close  student,  a  diviner  of  situations 
and  events,  and  altogether  a  clever  and  alert  agent  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  intrusted 
to  him. 

Amoii"  Dthor  fomplimtMitarv  editorial  (^x])l•cs.^ions  appeariii"  iti 
El  l)iari<»  Jllustrado  art'  the  followiii": 

His  eflicient  actions  in  the  relations  of  Cliile  with  the  great  Hepublic,  his  reniark- 
able  gifts  and  high  attainments  as  a  refineil  and  affalde  man  of  the  world,  have  made 
the  Chilean  people  long  for  his  i)romotion  to  the  rank  of  amltas.sador.  Senor  Fletclier 
will  be  the  first  diplomat  to  present  his  credentials  to  our  Government  as  a  permanent 
anibas.sadnr,  since  other  ambassadors  who  have  come  to  our  country  have  been  of  a 
temporary  cbaracter  and  for  special  missions  or  celebrations,  like  those  of  ]!)10.  'I’here- 
fore.  the  name  of  Senor  Fletcher  will  be  honorably  assoi  iated  with  our  history  in  an 
event  of  great  importance,  and  with  an  epoch  of  the  utmost  interest  in  the  develojt- 
ment  of  our  international  affairs,  and  it  .shoidd  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  event  is  not 
coincident  with  this  oj)och  by  mere  accident  of  courte.sy  or  ])olicy,  but  owing  to  a 
real  and  ))ositive  mutuality  of  interests,  and  to  a  change  of  judgment  iu  regard  to  the 
reciprocal  dealings  between  the  two  nations,  made  evident  after  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
journey  and  the  mediation  relative  to  Mexico.  .\nd  in  this  new  departure  in  tl  e 
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relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cliile  we  should  recognize  that  the  same  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the  learning  and  tact  of  the  new  ambassador,  who  for  a  long 
time  has  so  conducted  himself  that  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  excellent  results. 

In  a  similar  vein  the  editor  of  La  Manana  comments  as  follows: 

The  Government  at  Washington  could  not  have  selected  another  person  who  pos¬ 
sessed  better  qualifications  of  character  and  of  delicate  tact  to  strengthen  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  than  does  llis  Excellency  Senor  Fletcher.  This  sagacious 
diplomat  is  justly  appreciateil  in  our  country,  where  society  holds  him  in  high  and 
distinguished  esteem.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  odicial  notice  of  his  designa¬ 
tion  has  been  received  in  all  the  social  spheres  with  gratification,  and  that  the  felicita¬ 
tions,  from  both  public  and  private  sources,  of  which  he  has  been  the  recipient,  mani¬ 
fest  the  esteem  in  which  Senor  Fletcher  is  held  among  us. 


THE  CARNEGIE  .STATUE  AT  DUNFERMLINE,  .SCOTLAND. 

Oiu'of  the  most  beautiful  jiarks  in  (Ireat  Britain  is  Pittencrief 
(Uen,  in  Dunfermline.  Scotland,  the  birthplace  of  the  great  philan¬ 
thropist,  Andrt'w  Ctirnegie.  This  jtark  was  jtresented  by  him  to  the 
city  in  1903,  and  the  sum  of  $2,o()(),000  set  aside  for  its  imitrovement 
and  maintenance.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  benefactions  lav¬ 
ished  upon  his  native  city  by  the  man  whose  ])hilanthropy  knows  no 
bounds  of  country,  sect,  or  race.  As  a  testimonial  of  their  great 
est('(*m  and  in  recognition  of  his  many  public  and  jirivate  benefac¬ 
tions,  the  peojile  of  Dunfermline,  on  dune  27,  1914,  unveiled  a  statue 
of  Mr.  Carnegie  which  was  paid  for  with  a  fund  raised  by  a  general 
popular  subscription.  Some  of  the  details  of  the  event  are  given  in 
the  following  excerpts  from  the  local  press  accounts: 

One  of  the  most  successful  ceremonies  which  has  ever  been  carried  out  in  Dunferm¬ 
line  wa.s  that  which  took  ])lace  on  Saturday  afternoon  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  unveiling 
of  llie  statue  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  which  has  been  erected  in  Pittencrief  then  by 
tlie  iidiabitants  of  Dunfermline  in  recognition  of  the  many  ])rincely  gifts  which  the 
Dunferndine-American  millionaire  has  lavished  uj)on  his  native  city.  *  *  *  At 
the  lowest  computation  the  ceremony  must  have  been  witnessed  by  20,000  people. 
Dunfermline  citizens  were  augmented  by  thousands  of  dwellers  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  incoming  tramway  cars,  buses,  and  railway 
trains  being  all  heavily  freighted. 

-Members  of  the  town  council,  school  board,  i)ari.sh  council,  Carnegie  Dunfermline 
Trust,  and  statue  committees,  headed  by  a  pipe  band,  marched  in  processional  order 
via  Hridge  Street  to  the  glen.  Fong  before  the  arrival  of  the  i)rocession  thousands  of 
l>er.sons  had  taken  u])  their  jiosition  on  the  sloi)ing  grounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
statue,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  had  accei)ted  invitations  within  the  inclosure, 
had  already  taken  their  places,  as  had  also  the  trust  band  and  choir  of  (iOO  voices,  drawn 
from  practically  all  the  musical  societies  of  Fife.  Viewed  from  the  inclosure,  the 
sjiectacle  of  the  surrounding  crowd  spoke  eloquently  of  the  interest  which  was  evoked 
by  the  proceedings.  There  was  a  vast  sea  of  faces,  all  turned  intently  in  the  direction 
of  the  figure  in  bronze  which  was  soon  to  be  unveiled.  The  principal  actors  in  the 
ceremony  assembled  at  the  base  of  the  statue,  from  which  po.sition  the  speech-making 
part  of  the  proceedings  took  ])lace.  Selections  were  played  by  the  trust  band  and  by 
(he  ])ipers  as  the  party  assembled.  *  *  * 


STATUE  OF  MK.  CARNEGIE. 


Unveiled  at  PitteiuTiel  (ilen,  Dunlermliiie,  Scotland,  June  27, 19U.  The  inscrintion  is  as  follows:  “  Andrew  Carnej'ie,  l>orii  in  lUinlemiline.  26ih  Nuveml'er.  INJo, 
havini;  achieved  ^Teat  success  in  husuiess  In  the  United  States  of  America,  he  uevoted  his  fortune  To  the  cood  of  mankind.  Phis  monument  Is  erected  l»y  his  fellow- 
c1ti*e»s  in  jrratefiil  appreciation  of  his  nmnv  cifts  to  his  native  city  *’ 
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The  silatue  has  been  placed  on  the  highest  part  of  the  ftlen  against  a  natural  baek- 
Rronnd  of  tall  trees,  and  frontini:  the  new  entrance  at  Chalmers  Street  in  line  with  the 
center  of  llridge  Street,  so  that  a  clear  view  is  olttained  not  only  from  liridf'e  Street 
but  from  a  conshlerable  ])art  of  llifth  Street.  The  fif'iire,  which  is  of  bronze,  is  about 
9^  feet  high.  It  re))resents  Mr.  Carnes;ie  standing  in  the  simple  and  dignitied  atti¬ 
tude  of  a  strotig  man.  needing  no  added  .sculptural  accessories.  Across  a  portion  of 
the  pedestal  which  rises  behind  him  is  thrown  the  1,1..  1).,  etc.,  robe,  as  if  signilicant  of 
the  fact  that  none  is  needed  when  this  .son  of  Dunfermline  stands  among  his  own  i)eo])le 
who  knew  him.  The  head  is  slightly  turneil,  and  looks  over  the  abbey,  so  full  of 
memories  for  him. 

The  granite  base  is  of  very  bold  and  ma.ssive  design,  which  such  a  dominant  situation 
demands.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  monumetit  are  ]daced  seats,  as  this  will  undoubtedly 
be  one  of  the  most  fr<‘<piented  s])ots  in  the  glen,  commanding  as  it  does  so  line  a  view 
to  the  south,  and  but  a  stej)  as  it  were  from  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  height  of  the 
statue,  iiicluditig  the  grass  bank,  is  abotit  2(1  feet.  The  inscri])tion  is  as  follows: 

AM>KKW  tWRNKOIK, 

Morn  in  1  >unfermline. 

2.0th  November,  ISlI.o. 

Having  achieved  great  success  in  business  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  he  devoted  his  fortune  to  the  good  of 
mankind. 

This  monument  is  erected  by  his  fellow-citizens  in  grateful 
a])])recialion  of  his  many  gifts  to  his  native  city. 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  SPANISH. 

In  u  ciiriilar  letter  addressed  to  the  ineinbers  of  the  New  York 
State  Examinations  Board,  which  tirges  the  restoration  of  Sj  anish 
to  the  list  of  lantriiages  accepted  in  the  requirements  for  the  college 
entrance  diploma  admitting’to  courses  for  the  degrees  in  nits,  science, 
and  engineering,  aftpear  the  following  iiaragraiths: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  .New  York  State  higher  institutions  accejd  Spanish 
for  entrance  on  a  par  with  french  and  (ierman,  it  seems  incon.sistent  that  the  New 
York  State  Examinations  Hoard  .should  refuse  credit  for  this  subject.  In  .short,  this 
board  has  heavily  penalized  the  study  of  Spanish.  This  is  a  stej)  backward  on  ground 
where  the  trend  of  the  times  indicates  the  need  of  a  step  forward. 

The  study  of  S))anish  has,  in  the  opinion  of  those  be.st  equipped  to  know,  a  dis¬ 
ciplinary  value  fully  eipial  to  that  of  a  .study  of  french.  A  study  of  Sjjanish  will 
develop  as  many  brain  loops  as  the  stud}'  <»f  any  other  modern  language.  Intricacy 
of  idiomatic  expression  and  a  great  wealth  of  vocabulary  make  Spanish  a  subject 
of  study  worthy  of  the  be.st  mental  effort. 

The  older  Spani.sh  literature  has  given  to  the  world  some  of  the  great  writers  of  all 
times.  Modern  Spanish  literature,  both  in  S])ain  and  Spanish  -Vmerica,  is  notable 
for  its  high  development  of  the  novel  and  short  story.  Such  things  make  for  the 
high  cultural  value  of  a  knowledge  of  S])anish  letters. 

The  commercial  value  of  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  can  not  be  too  strongly  empha¬ 
sized.  The  acquirement  of  the  language  for  such  ])ractical  ])uriioses  does  not,  of 
itself,  detract  from  the  general  educational  benefits  involved  in  sueb  acquirement. 
The  State  .should  not  refuse  iTedit  for  this  acrpiirement. 
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What  maj’  be  called  the  social  value  of  a  kno\vledj;e  of  Spanish  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  importiuit  as  our  relations  with  South  America  daily  become  closer.  Com¬ 
missioner  Claxton  says:  “A  further  reason  for  teaching  S])anish  more  than  we  do 
is  that  it  is  the  language  of  one-tenth  of  all  the  ])eo]>le  claiming  protection  under 
the  American  flag,  as  well  as  one  of  the  culture  nations  of  Europe.”  Of  the  three 
major  national  languages  spoken  in  the  We.stern  Hemisphere — English,  Spani.sh, 
and  Portuguese — Spanish  is  the  tongue  of  over  60,000,000  people.  With  the  future 
of  these  ])eople  our  destiny  is  inextricably  interwoven.  That  the  j)eace,  prosperity, 
and  mutual  understanding  of  the  Americas  now  being  auspiciously  promoted  may 
not  fail  in  the  future,  the  first  duty  of  educated  North  Americans  is  to  encourage 
all  efforts  to  teach  the  tongue  of  our  neighbors,  whom,  uj)  till  now,  we  have  more 
or  less  neglected.  Just  as  they  have  everywhere  in  their  secondary  and  higher 
in.stitutions  courses  in  English,  so  should  we  provide  in  all  high  schools  o])portunity 
for  the  study  of  S})anish  equal  to  the  opportunities  already  afforded  for  the  study 
of  other  modern  foreign  languages. 

This  letter,  of  which  Prof.  Lawrence  A.  Wilkins,  of  the  13e  Will 
Clinton  High  School,  of  New  York,  is  the  author,  will  be  signed  by 
many  jtroininent  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
and  is  to  be  ])resented  to  each  member  of  the  board  jtrior  to  its 
next  meeting  early  in  December,  1914.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  in  view  of  the  general  demand  the  board  will  rescind  its  fornu'r 
action  and  that  Spanish  will  be  restored  as  one  of  the  elective  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  offered  for  the  diploma  referred  to,  and  that  ])rovision 
will  be  made  for  its  study  on  a  par  with  those  furnished  for  the 
aef|uirement  of  other  modern  languages. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  im{)ortance  that 
the  students  of  the  I)e  Witt  Clinton  High  School  attach  to  the 
study  of  Spanish.  In  a  communication  recently  received  from  Mr. 
Wilkins,  he  states  that  over  400  boys  are  studying  that  language  in 
a  three-year  course.  He  then  continues  as  follows; 

*  *  *  This  fall  courses  in  Spanish  are  being  established  in  the  high  schools  of 
Newton,  Hrockton,  and  Springfield,  Mass.  Culver  Military  Academy,  Culver,  Ind., 
has  large  classes  in  Spanish.  Brown  University  for  the  past  year  has  accepted  Spanish 
as  the  equal  of  French  or  German  in  the  requirements  in  modern  languages  for  en¬ 
trance,  also  Washington  Square  College  of  New  York  University. 

In  the  New  York  Evening  High  School  for  men  *  *  *  Spanish  has  had  this 
year  a  great  increase.  Three  of  us  having  three  periods  each  in  the  evening  have 
in  total  a  registration  of  422  men,  most  of  whom  are  busine.ss  em])loyees  who  find  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish  necessary. 

Among  colleges  or  universities  where  Si)anish  is  accepted  on  a  par  with  French 
or  German  for  entrance  are  Cornell,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Hamilton,  Amherst,  Colgate,  Syracuse,  and  various  poly  technical  institutes 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO.  TO  ENTER  LATIN  AMERICAN  FIELD. 

The  Pfin  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
American  Express  Co.,  containing  information  as  to  the  company’s 
activities  in  various  countries  and  elaborately  illustrated.  The 
notable  feature  is  that  the  pamphlet  is  issued  in  three  different 
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languages,  one  in  English  for  lu)nie  (‘onsumj)tion,  one  in  Spanish  for 
the  IS  Spanisli-speaking  countries  of  Latin  America,  and  the  third  in 
Portuguese  for  distribution  in  Brazil.  The  company  sent  two 
representatives  to  South  America  early  in  October  to  investigate 
the  field.  L^])on  a  favorable  report  from  these  agents  the  company 
purposes  to  extend  its  services  to  South  American  countries. 

This  decision  of  the  American  Express  Co.  to  study  the  Latin 
American  field  with  a  view  to  establishing  therein  a  practical  and 
comprehensive  service  shoukl  be  welcomed  by  im])orters  and  exjmrt- 
ers  of  the  Ignited  States  who  heretofore  have  been  compelled  to  make 
use  of  foreign  services  because  of  the  inadequate  number  of  forwarding 
agents  capable  of  j)erforming  such  duties  properly.  An  instance  of 
this  inability  to  handle  Latin  American  shipments  has  recently  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  a  Xew  England  lawyer,  who  writes  as  follows: 

Last  summer  a  representative  of  one  of  our  express  companies  called  upon  the 
writer,  stating  that  he  understood  I  had  occasion  to  ship  goods  to  South  America  and 
that  his  company  would  be  glad  to  make  all  future  shipments  and  assured  me  that  they 
had  all  facilities,  were  familiar  with  all  details,  had  agents  in  Colombia,  and  that  all 
I  had  to  do  was  to  pack  the  goods  and  tell  them  where  to  call  for  them.  They  would 
do  the  rest,  provided  I  gave  the  address  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  were  to  be  shipped 
and  a  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  packages.  It  is  needless  to  say  I  was  very  much 
pleased,  as  theretofore  I  had  shipped  everjdhing  through  New  York,  the  same  going 
through  either  a  German  house  or  another  foreign  house.  I  therefore  determined  to 
make  the  experiment,  and  in  a  short  time  delivered  to  the  express  company  a  package 
of  the  value  of  $75,  giving  explicit  directions  for  its  delivery  to  our  agent  in  Barran- 
quilla.  I  was  assured  everything  would  go  all  right  and  that  the  express  would  be 
considerably  less  than  the  expense  theretofore  incurred  through  other  shipping  agents. 
•After  a  delay  of  over  two  months  I  was  advised  by  the  express  company  that  it  had 
no  agent  in  Barranquilla,  and  had  therefore  delivered  the  package  to  its  agent  at 
Cartagena.  This  necessitated  long  delay  in  procuring  the  reshipment  of  the  package 
to  Barranquilla,  so  that  it  might  go  up  the  river  to  the  interior  through  the  channel 
desired  by  us.  After  two  months’  more  delay  the  package  finally  got  started  in  the 
proper  way.  I  found  afterwards  that  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  agents  of  the  express 
company  at  New  York  the  bill  of  lading  and  manifest  were  not  properly  made  out  and 
that  owing  to  errors  I  was  required  to  pay  twice  as  much  duty  and  some  fines,  which 
would  not  have  been  required  had  the  shipment  been  properly  made.  This  experi¬ 
ence  will  serve  to  explain  why  shipments  are  made  through  either  German  houses  or 
other  foreign  agencie."). 


FOREIGN-TRADE  ENTERPRISE. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  an  important  manufacturing  center  of  the 
United  States  interested  in  trade  with  Latin  America.  The  diversity 
of  the  city’s  products  is  remarkable  and  the  manufacturers  thereof  are 
in  no  way  averse  to  letting  the  world  know  of  them.  The  latest 
phase  of  their  publicity  campaign  takf*®  the  form  of  a  permanent 
exhibition  of  “Xew  Haven  made  goods.”  'Hiis  exhibit  is  arranged 
in  a  large  building  having  something  over  7,000  feet  of  floor  space 
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and  is  directly  in  charfie  of  an  organization  known  as  the  New  Haven 
Manufacturers’  Exhibit.  Besides  the  disjilays  other  features  of  the 
exhibit  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  visiting  public  are  a  large 
reading  room  having  on  its  tal)les  2.5  trade  journals,  22  daily  news¬ 
papers  from  (lifferent  sections  of  the  United  States,  magazines,  etc.; 
local  and  long-distance  telejdiones;  files  of  tele])hone  directories  of 
other  cities;  an  information  Imreau;  and  a  manufacturers’  free 
emjdoyment  Imreau.  The  building  is  kept  oj)en  from  9  a.  m.  to  .5 
p.  m.  daily,  and  visitoi-s  from  all  over  the  world  are  cordially  welcomed. 
Notice  has  just  been  received  that  a  s])ecial  celebration  will  he  held 
by  the  New  Haven  Manufacturers’  Exhibit  on  December  3,  4,  and  5 
when  the  exhil)its  heretofore  displayed  will  be  redecorated  and 
rearranged  and  new  ones  added.  S])ecial  invitations  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  foreign  countries  as  well  as  to  ])rominent  business  men 
throughout  the  United  States  have  been  issued,  and  the  occasion  is 
to  be  made  one  of  ])leasure  and  ])rofit  to  all  concerned. 

ADDRESSES  OX  I.ATIN  A.MEKU'A. 

One  of  th(‘  most  conclusive  (‘vidences  of  the  widespread  interest 
throughout  the  Ihiited  States  in  everything  pertaining  to  Ijatin 
.Vmerica  is  the  demand  from  all  kinds  of  organizations  for  delivery 
of  addresses  by  the  Latin  American  diplomatic  representatives  and 
the  Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  American  Ihiion.  'rhese  men  are 
continually  importuned  in  hdters,  calls  of  committees,  and  tele¬ 
graphed  appeals  to  go  here  and  there  throughout  the  country  ami 
discu.ss  either  individual  countries  or  all  Latin  America  in  their  com¬ 
mercial  and  general  relationship  to  the  United  States.  Naturally 
it  is  possible  for  these  distinguished  <liplomatic  representatives  ami 
the  Director  (leneral  to  accept  in  only  a  few  instances.  The  demands 
of  their  work  and  r<*spective  offices  in  Washington  will  not  permit 
them  to  he  absent  any  such  time  as  would  be  required  if  they  re¬ 
sponded  to  mor(‘  than  a  small  percentage  of  the  invitations.  For 
example,  out  of  scores  of  invitations  which  came  to  the  Director 
(leneral  for  the  month  of  October  he  was  able  to  accept  only  a  small 
number.  These  are  given  below  as  evidence  of  the  variety  of  locali¬ 
ties  and  organizations  which  are  sho\nng  a  particular  interest  in 
Latin  America,  and  typical  of  hundreds  of  others  which  are  not 
enumerated;  October  10,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  luncheon  of  the  Industrial 
Development  (’ommission,  W.  (’.  Douglas,  secretary,  and  the  Foreign 
'I'rade  Oommission,  J.  Rogers  Flannery,  president.  October  12. 
Moline,  HI.;  dinner  of  the  After  Dinner  Club,  J.  M.  Dale,  secretary. 
Also  Davenport,  Iowa;  reception  of  Commercial  Club,  Irving  C. 
Norwood,  secretary  (Ireater  Davenport  Committee.  October  13, 
Chicago.  111.;  dimuT  of  Edward  N.  Hurley  of  the  Illinois  Manufac- 
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turcrs’  Association  at  the  Chicago  Chil).  ()ctol)cr  14,  Chicago,  Ill.: 
luncheon  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Connnerce,  Hubert  F.  Miller, 
l)usiness  manager;  J.  J,  Arnold,  vice  president  Foreign  Trade  Di¬ 
vision.  October  15,  New  York  City;  dinner  of  the  Credit  Men’s 
.Vssociation,  Edward  I).  Flannery,  president;  A.  II.  Ah'xander,  sec¬ 
retary.  October  16,  Providence,  R.  1.;  dinner  of  the  ’Pown  Criers  of 
Rhode  Island,  Edward  J.  Cooney,  chairman  of  committee.  October 
17,  Springfield,  Mass.;  luncheon  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  (Icorge  E. 
Foss,  secretary.  October  18,  Washington,  1).  C.;  Columbus  Day 
celebration  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Leo  A.  Rover,  grand  knight 
of  Washington  Council.  October  22,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  luncheon  of 
the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club,  T.  W.  Oarvin,  secretary.  October 
27,  Bethesda,  Md. ;  meeting  of  Woman’s  Club,  Mrs.  Enoch  G.  .John¬ 
son,  president.  October  28,  New  York  City;  dinner  of  Carj>et  Club, 
Myron  W.  Robinson,  chairman  of  committee.  October  29,  Atlantic 
(’ity,  X.  J. ;  convention  of  American  Hardware  Manufactun'is’ 
Association,  F.  1).  Mitchell,  secretarv-tnaisurer. 


CRUISE  TO  SOl'TH  AMERICA. 

'Phe  Bulletin'  is  in  receipt  of  the  information  that  the  FidelitA 
'Prust  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  has  chartered  the  steamship  Finland,  of  the 
Red  Star  Line,  a  vessel  of  22,000  tons  displacement,  and  of  American 
build  and  register,  for  a  tour  around  South  America.  The  vessel  will 
sail  from  New  York  January  27,  1915,  and  from  Baltimore  January 
29,  and  M-ill  cover  a  distance  of  16,130  miles,  visiting  all  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  ports  in  the  southern  continent  and  several  in  the  West  Indies, 
returning  via  the  Panama  Canal.  Ihe  tour  has  been  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  enabhng  bankers,  manufacturei's,  exporters  and  im¬ 
porters,  and  business  men  generally  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
economic  resources  of  Latin  America  and  to  obtain  a  comprehen.sive 
knowledge  of  the  possinihties  of  that  market.  J’here  will  be  sulli- 
cient  time  at  each  port  to  make  trips  to  any  interior  place  of  com¬ 
mercial  or  historic  interest.  The  trip  will  consume  106  days,  of  which 
52  days  will  be  actual  steaming  time  and  54  days  will  be  spent  in  the 
different  ports  visited.  A  number  of  prominent  ofPicers  of  financial 
and  industrial  corporations  have  already  announced  their  intention 
of  making  the  trip  and  of  taking  their  families  with  them.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  the  Pan  European  war,  an  interesting  journey  is 
open  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  care  to  take'  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  a  journey  which  w-ill  take  them  around  a  continent 
whose  material  resources  are  incalculable  and  where  may  be  enjoyed 
every  variety  of  scenic  beauty,  from  the  tropical  verdure  of  northern 
Brazil  to  the  glaciers  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Many  of  the  great 
capitals  of  South  America,  such  as  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires, 
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Mouto video,  Saiitiajio,  liiina,  and  others,  vill  be  visited  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  thus  ofh'retl  to  jjet  into  closer  toucli  vith  the  people  of  the 
‘‘other  Americas.”  The  ordinary  highways  of  travel  to  Europe  being 
closed,  it  is  hoped  that  the  venture  of  the  Fidelity  'I'nist  Co.  will  b(> 
successful.  One  of  the  unicpie  features  of  the  trip  will  he  the  arrange¬ 
ment  on  the  ship  for  an  exhibit  of  manufactures  and  goods  “made 
in  I'.  S.  A.”  Thus  the*  twofold  object  will  be  accomplished  of  ac- 
(luainting  the  North  Amencans  with  the  wants  of  the  South  Americans 
and  introducing  the  latter  to  some  of  the  products  of  the  foriiK'r, 
(Munbining  a  touch  of  business  with  the  pleasure  of  the  journey. 


IXTEU.NATIOXAI.  STUDENTS’  REUNION. 

A  preliminary  announcement  of  the  International  Students’  lie- 
union  to  be  held  July  1-10,  1915,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been 
issued,  indicating  that  plans  are  well  under  way  to  make  this  gather¬ 
ing  a  signiticant  one  in  the  student  world.  Aided  by  the  University 
of  California  and  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  the 
Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  (the  North  American  section  of 
tin*  International  Federation  of  Students)  is  preparing  to  hold  a  n>- 
union  of  the  world’s  students.  Eminent  scholars  and  student  dele  ¬ 
gates  will  present  papers  on  economic,  social,  political,  and  educa¬ 
tional  conditions,  and  it  is  hoped  at  this  gathering  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  wide  representation  at  the  ollicial  congress  of  Montevideo,  which 
is  scheduled  to  take  place  in  August.  Taraknath  Das,  of  the  ITii- 
vei^sity  of  California,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrangements. 
\'ern  Smith,  also  of  the  Ihiiversitv  of  California,  is  the  secretary,  ami 
A.  L.  Cowl'll,  of  the  exposition,  joint  secri'tarv. 


COMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE  IN  .MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  for  an  important  commercial  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  November  19  and  20.  The 
purpose  of  this  gathering  will  be  to  consider  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  Central  M'est  of  the  Cnited  States 
with  the  Latin  .Vmerican  countries  and  markets.  A  careful  program 
lias  been  prepari'd,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  new  and  jiarticular  interest 
may  be  aroused  throughout  the  central  section  of  the  United  .States 
in  the  Pan  American  commercial  opportunity  through  this  gathering 
of  representative  men  and  interests.  The  calling  of  a  conference  of 
this  kind  for  a  jiai’ticular  portion  of  the  United  States  is  another 
evidence  of  the  remarkable  interest  which  is  being  shown  all  over 
the  United  States  to-day  in  the  c|uestion  of  trade  cvitli  Latin  America. 
More  conferences  and  meetings  have  been  held  since  fluly  1,  1914,  in 
the  Cnited  States  to  consider  the  Pan  American  commercial  situa¬ 
tion  than  Mere  held  in  two  years  previous  to  that  date. 
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SI’AXISII  INSTKl'C TlOX  I.V  COMM  KKCIAI,  SCUOOl.S. 

The  Pan  American  rnioii  is  in  receipt  of  a  booklet  from  the  Spen¬ 
cerian  Commercial  School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  announces  the 
inau<;uration  of  the  department  of  Spanish  instruction  and  transla¬ 
tion.  The  course  outlined  is  desifiiied  to  <:ive  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  positions  of  forei<;n  secretaries  with  business  concerns 
havin';  dealin<;s  witli  Spanish-s|)eakin<r  countries:  preparation  b»r 
j)Ositions  as  travelin<;  salesmen  and  special  representatives  in  Latin 
America;  ami,  briefly,  preparation  for  any  kind  of  business  oppor¬ 
tunity  where  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  necessary.  The  course,  as 
announced,  embraces  the  followiTij;  subjects:  Spaivish  lan<;ua^e; 
Spanish  business  correspondence;  traile  conditions  (both  manufac- 
turiuj;  and  mercantile);  l)usiness  customs;  bankiuf;  facilities;  trans¬ 
portation  facilities:  metric  system:  commercial  law,  relatin':  to 
copyri‘:hts,  re^rist  rat  ions,  patents,  etc. 

It  is  especially  interestin';  to  note  that  the  study  of  Spanish  is  not 
confined  to  tlie  schools  of  any  particular  section  of  tlie  I’nited  States. 
From  the  South  comes  the  information  tliat  Spanisli  is  beinj;  studied 
in  the  scliools  of  Durham,  X.  and  that  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  over  .‘lOO 
persons  are  takinj;  up  this  lan<;uaj;e  in  appreciation  of  its  importance 
with  the  increasing;  closer  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
its  sister  Republics  to  the  south.  At  Mobile,  furthermore,  a  com¬ 
mercial  j;eoj;raphy  of  Arj;entina  has  been  introduce:!  into  the  schools. 

In  the  ('ommercial  lli<;h  School  of  Rrooklyn,  X.  V.,  according;  t(>  a 
statement  by  Mr,  K.  S.  Harrison,  an  assistant  professor,  there  are 
seven  Spanish  teachers  in  the  school  and  over  1,001)  boys  are  enrolled 
in  their  various  classes.  In  some  of  these  classes,  writes  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison,  the  students  are  usinj;  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin  as  a 
sup|)lemental  textbook.  The  matter  is  naturally  different  from 
that  contained  in  the  ordinary  texts  and  tlie  articles  ajipeal  to  the 
students  as  bein*;  useful  and  up  to  date. 


I.ATIX  A.MKHICAN  THAUK. 

The  report  of  the  Latin  American  trade  committee  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Uommerce,  Hon.  W.  ('.  Kedfield,  under  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  informal  laitin  American  Trade  Conference  called  at 
'\Vashin‘;ton,  1).  ('.,  September  10,  1014,  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  has  recently  been  made  public. 
This  Latin  American  trade  committee,  it  will  be  recalled,  met  at 
the  Xew  Willard  Hotel.  Wasliin<;ton,  1).  C.,  October  2,  at  which  were 
also  present  the  Secretary  of  ('ommerce  and  Robert  Rose,  foreign 
trade  adviser  of  the  Department  of  State.  The  report  adopted  by 
the  larger  committee  outlines  in  succinct  form  South  American  trade 
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conditions,  and  then  presents  a  clear  analysis  of  the  present  problems 
confronting  the  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  countries  of  Latin  America.  These  problems  are  stated  as 
follows : 

PUESE.VT  I'KOHEEMS. 

1 .  |{(‘(.•aus(“  ol’  the  warthe  Latin  American  countries  are  confronted  liy  the  necessity — 

(a)  Of  marketing  their  products  dcsi)it(“  the  shrinkage  of  \vorld-i>urchasing 
])ower. 

{b}  Of  ohtuining  funds  to  move  crops  and  to  continue  indispensable  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  development  normally  financed  by  Europe. 

2.  The  United  States  is  confronted — 

(a)  Ify  the  necessity  of  holding  its  normal  export  trade  with  Latin  America. 

(b)  By  the  possibility  of  increasing  that  trade  by  filling  i.atin  American 

needs  for  merchandise  hitherto  purchased  in  Eurojie,  which  Europe 
can  not  now  supply. 

The  solution  of  these  problems  depiuids  ui>on — 

1.  Production. 

2.  Transportation — shijijting  and  insuranc-e. 

3.  Financing — 

(а)  Of  production. 

(б)  Of  transportation. 

(c)  Of  settlements. 

Prcxluction  in  the  United  State's  can  be  maiiitainc'd  if  there  be  a  sullicieut  market 
at  home  and  abroad  for  American  goods.  Production  in  South  America  may  con¬ 
tinue  but  can  not  be  further  developed  unless  linancial  assistance  be  obtained. 

.Vt  the  jtresent  time  steamships  are  available  and  sailing  regularly  from  this  countrj 
to  the  principal  ports  of  Latin  America  and  from  those  ports  to  the  United  State's. 
Many  of  these  vessels  are  unable  to  obtain  full  cargoes.  Although  only  a  limited 
number  arc'  under  the  United  States  Hag,  the  above  will  clearly  indicate  to  exporters, 
importc'rs,  and  manufac  turers  that  they  need  not  hold  back  from  entering  the  field 
on  this  account. 

Before  trade  can  resume  its  normal  course  the  exchange  problem  must  be  solved, 
eithei  by  the  restoration  of  old  or  by  establishment  of  new'  credit  facilities. 

After  discussing  the  necessity  of  new  credit  inaehineiA'  and  tlie 
importance  of  establishing  commercial  credits,  the  committee  disposes 
in  a  practical  manner  of  the  suggested  establishment  of  a  merchants’ 
cooperative  exchange  or  clearing  house  for  Latin  American  trade,  and 
olfers  the  following  recommendations: 

Your  committee,  however,  believes  that  the  extension  of  credits  might  be  facilitated 
and  some  relief  afforded  jiending  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  if, 
ill  addition  to  jiermitting  national  banks  w'bich  have  signified  their  intention  to 
enter  the  reserve  associations  to  acce])t  commercial  paper,  action  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  make  immediately  effective  the  rediscount  jirovision  of 
the  new  banking  system,  thus  assuring  early  establishment  of  a  discount  market. 

Your  committee,  while  apjireciating  the  necessity  of  conserving  the  banking 
resources  of  this  country  for  the  protection  of  our  domestic  situation,  nevertheless 
believes  that  the  cessation  or  curtailment  of  our  trade  with  Latin  America  will  in 
itself  be  highly  injurious  to  American  industry,  just  as  we  believe  that  the  extension 
of  this  trade  would  make  for  the  jirosperity  of  the  country  at  large  as  well  as  of  those 
directly  interested.  We  therefore  hope  that  .\merican  banking  institutions  may 
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be  induced  to  meet  the  present  emergency,  not  by  tentative  and  inadequate  measures, 
but  by  extending  accommodation  sudicient  at  least  to  assure  the  maintenance  of 
our  already  established  trade. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  brief  suinmar}'  of  the  results  of  the 
committee’s  invcstipiations  and  states  that  the  ))resent  trade  situation 
between  the  Latin  American  countries  and  the  Ignited  States  can 
best  be  advanced  and  placed  on  a  permanently  satisfactorv’  basis  by 
a  consideration  of  the  following  suggestions; 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  dollar  exchange — 

(a)  By  the  ultimate  creation  of  a  discount  market. 

(b)  Pending  the  establishment  of  a  di.scount  market,  by  the  extension  of 

adequate  accommodation  by  banking  institutions  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  reeiju'oeal  balances  in  the  I’nited  States  and  in  Latin  .\merica 
for  linancing  Latin  American  trade. 

2.  Perfection  of  our  selling  machinery  — 

(а)  By  furnishing  additional  siq)port  to  commission  houses  already  familiar 

with  Latin  American  business. 

(б)  By  forming  associations  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  be  jointly 

re])resented  in  Latin  America. 

(c)  By  ol)taining  information  as  to  the  ])ossil)ilitics  of  developing  retail  stores 

in  large  Latin  American  cities. 


SANITAllV  CONFERENCE  POSTPONED. 

I'he  Pan  American  Union  has  been  ollicially  informed  that  the 
Sixth  International  Sanitary  Conference  of  the  American  Republics 
which  was  scheduled  to  assemble  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  December 
1.3-21,  1914,  has  been  ])Ostponed  until  a  later  date  to  be  selected 
and  announced  by  the  (lovernment  of  Uruguay.  The  general  dis¬ 
turbed  conditions  on  the  Euro])ean  Continent  which  have  been  felt 
with  more  or  less  intensity  in  the  American  Republics  have  created 
a  situation  unfavorable  for  the  meeting  of  the  conference,  and  it  was 
therefore  decided  to  postpone  this  gathering  until  further  notice. 


PEACE  TREATIES  WITH  ECUADOR  AND  PARAGUAY. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  two  more  countries  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Paraguay  and  Ecuador,  have  entered  into  treaties  of  peace 
with  the  United  States.  Despite  the  conflict  now  raging  in  Europe, 
there  still  stands  out  clearly  the  optimistic  and  confident  belief  of 
the  American  Republics  that  the  greatest  achievements  in  inter¬ 
national  intercourse  with  the  happiest  results  inaj*  be  gained  through 
lieaceful  channels.  In  this  spirit  and  inspired  by  such  lofty  ideals. 
Secretary  Bryan  continues  to  exjiress  the  jiolicy  of  the  jiresent  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  United  States  by  the  negotiation  of  arbitration 
treaties.  Of  the  20  Latin  American  Republics,  no  less  than  16  have 
to  date  entered  into  such  compacts  with  the  United  States. 
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INTEKXATIOXAI,  HUHEAU  OF  CEXTHAE  AMEKIC'A. 

The  Pan  Amc'rican  Union  extends  felicitations  to  Senor  Licenciado 
Jose  Pinto,  of  (Jiiateinala,  who  has  become  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  ('entral  America,  succeeding  Senor  Licenciado 
Uarlos  Lara,  the  delegate  from  Uosta  Rica.  According  to  tlie  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  international  bureau,  the  president  serves  for  the  period 
of  one  year,  when  he  is  succeeded  hy  the  delegate  from  one  of  the 
otlier  countries  repnvsented.  'Phe  new  president  1ms  the  best  wishes 
of  all  for  a  successful  term  and  an  elective  achievement  of  the  ideals 
of  that  body. 

PAX  AMEKU'AX  TRADE  ASSOCIATIOX  IX  IXDIANA. 

In  Indiana  the  pr*)paganda  for  developing  commercial  relations 
with  Latin  American  countries  has  found  j)ractical  expression  in  the 
organization  of  a  Pan  American  Trade  Association.  According  to  a 
published  interview  \v'ith  Mr.  Boyd  M.  Ralston,  one  of  the  incorpora¬ 
tors  of  the  association,  its  purpose  is  to  combine  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country  into  a  mutual  or  cooperative  company,  this  company 
to  establish  coliseums  or  exposition  buildings  in  selected  South 
.Vmcrican  cities,  where  American  products  will  be  displayed  and  sold. 
'Phe  South  American  manufacturers  will  also  he  asked  to  join  the 
organization  and  enter  their  wares.  The  parent  organization  will 
select  cities  and  obtain  options  on  land  for  these  exposition  buildings 
and  the  places  will  be  erected  and  maintained  by  the  mutual  com¬ 
pany.  Among  the  activities  of  the  association  will  be  the  gathering 
and  dissemination  among  the  manufacturers  and  others  of  all  possible 
and  desirable  information  relating  to  the  conditions  of  trade  in  Latin 
American  countries,  the  character  of  the  goods  they  require,  the 
extent  of  the  market,  etc.  In  other  words,  the  association  promises 
to  be  of  practical  utility  in  promoting  trade  relations  between  those 
countries  and  the  United  States. 


STEDEXTS  OF  GEORCUA  TO  HE  TAUGHT  SPAXISH. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Bi'eeetix  has  constantly  and  unre¬ 
mittingly  urged  tlie  necessity  of  including  the  study  of  Spanish  in  the 
curriculum  of  every  high  school  in  the  United  States,  it  takes  pleasure 
in  rej)roducing  the  following  news  item  taken  from  the  columns  of  the 
.\tlanta  (’onstitution,  of  October  23,  1914: 

Europe’s  war  havin"  shattered  trade  relations  between  Eiifjland,  France,  tlermany, 
and  other  countries  and  South  and  Central  America,  and  the  prospect  of  the  United 
States — particularly  the  South  supplj-infr  most  of  the  commerce  to  J.atin  America 
looming  bright,  .Vtlanta's  .scIkxjI  board  Thursday  aftern(K)n  created  the  chair  of  Spanisli 
instruction  as  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Hoys’  High  SchcK)l.  *  *  * 

The  addition  of  the  study  of  Spanish  to  the  high-school  curriculum  was  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  a  communication  to  the 


STUDYING  up: 


Illustration  reprinted  Iroiii  ■■  The  Kveiiiii!;  Star,”  of  Washinitton,  1).  t  Noveinher  12,  1914.  It  is  tlie 
work  of  the  cartoonist.  Cliirord  K.  Herrynian,  and  shows  the  Hui.lktin  OF  the  I’an  .\merican  I'.nion 
:is  an  authentic  source  of  information  on  I’an  .\merican  resources,  trade,  and  development. 
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board  the  chamber  oblijrated  itself,  in  the  event  the  board  did  not  liavc^  the  money 
available  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  professor,  to  ap])ear  before  the  linanee  commiltee  of  the 
ijeneral  council  when  it  meets  in  January  to  make  up  the  annual  budget  and  urge  that 
additional  money  be  a])pro])riated  for  tb<‘  i)urj)ose. 

Simultanoous  with  tliis  move  in  Atlanta  is  also  the  introduction  of 
the  Spanish  language  as  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  high  schools  of 
lirunswick,  Savannah,  Jtoine,  Waycross,  and  in  Macon,  where  Hon. 
A.  L.  Miller,  one  time  commissioner  to  Ecuador,  is  doing  a  great  deal 
to  promote  its  study.  Through  his  clforts  Spanish  has  been  included 
in  the  course  at  the  Wesleyan  Female  ('ollege  of  Macon.  At  this 
time  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  special  courses  in  Spatiish 
and  Latin  American  history  and  economics  which,  according  to  the 
announcement  of  Bishop  Warren  A.  ('amller,  are  to  be  given  at  the 
new  Methodist  university  in  Atlanta. 


FOUEIGX  TUAOE  CONFEKEXCE  AT  IIAUniSlUTlO,  PA. 

A  foreign  trade  conference  of  the  local  and  central  Pennsylvania 
manufacturing  interests  is  to  be  held  at  llairisburg.  Pa.,  November  24. 
1014.  (’entral  Pennsydvania  has  achieved  an  enviable  reputation  for 
the  diversity  and  excellc'nce  of  its  manufactureil  products,  many  of 
which  are  known  in  foreign  markets,  where  they  compete  with  tin* 
high  ]mced  lines  of  European  countries.  The  confeience  is  expected 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  manufacturers  who  have  not  as  3*et  entered 
the  expoit  field,  and  will  be  attended  by  representatives  of  banking 
institutions,  steamship  companies,  manufacturers  already  experieficed 
in  the  field,  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
foreign  tra<le  of  the  Imited  States.  Especial  attention  is  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  promotion  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  tin* 
countries  of  Latin  Anu'riea. 


THE  VEXE7.rEI,AX  COVEHXM  EX'I’  CONFERS  UISTIXCTIOX  ON  JOHN  J. 

MORAN. 

From  El  Nuevo  Diario,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  ('aiacas, 
the  Buli.etix  learns  that  the  Venezuelan  (lovernment  has  recently 
conferred  the  coveted  honor,  “The  Bust  of  Bolivai,’’  on  Mr.  John  J. 
Moran,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  will  lx*  remembeied  that 
Mr.  Moran  was  one  oLthe  intrej)id  Americans  who.  in  order  to  further 
the  experiments  of  the  Keed  and  ('arroll  Military’  ('ommission  in  Uuba 
in  1000,  permitted  themselves  to  be  subjected  to  the  bites  of  infected 
mos(juitoes  and  to  tlu*  injection  of  infected  blood.  It  was  by  means 
of  these  experiments  that  the  tlu'orv  that  the  yellow- f(‘ver  germ  is 
transmitted  by  the  Stegomvia  mosepnto  was  finally' and  indisputabl}' 
established.  In  recognition  of  his  heioic  s(‘rvices  to  mankind  in  thus 
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aiding  science  to  discover  the  means  to  successfully  combat  one  of  th(“ 
<jreat('st  scourges  known  to  the  world,  the  (lovernnuMit  of  Venezuela 
has  seen  fit  to  confei  this  distinction  on  a  foreigner. 

UUCING  A  PAN  AMERICAN  CREPI'I^'  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Mr.  William  ('.  Breed,  chairman  of  the  X<‘W 
York  Merchants’  Association,  Senor  Adolfo  Ballivian,  consul  general 
of  Bolivia  in  Xew  York,  makes  a  very  timely  suggestion  which,  if 
practically  carried  out,  would  he  of  inestimable  value  in  facilitating 
trade  between  merchants  and  manufactureis  of  the  I'nited  States  and 
Latin  American  countries.  Sefior  Ballivian  is  quoted  as  follows; 

'the  South  American  countries  ne<‘cl  ^ootls  of  thi.s  country  andjtho  manufacturers 
liere  require  tho.se  markets.  I  therefore  take  ])Ioasure  in  .siu'ciestin;'  to  this  important 
body  the  takiii"'  of  active  ste])s  toward  workin<'  out  a  medium  tliat  will  mak(‘  it  pos.sible 
for  South  American  luisiiu'ss  men  to  deal  witli  tho.s<>  here  on  a  mutually  satisfactory 
commercial  ba.sis. 

I'lider  existing  conditions  the  merchants  in  South  .\merica  .should  have  from  0  to  12 
months  in  which  to  meet  their  obligations,  of  course  paying  a  fair  rate  of  interest  for  the 
accommodation.  In  so  far  as  this  burden  can  not  and  .should'not  be  borne  by  the  mann- 
facturcrs,  wotdd  it  not  be  feasible  to  ado])t  a  i)lan  on  the,  .scope  of  a  “Pan  American 
{■redit  insurance  company,”  wliereby  through  the  itayment  of  a  moderate  premium  a 
fund  could  be  creabsl  to  cover  such  losses  as  might  o(!cur? 

1  feel  reasonably  sure  that  the  (iovernnnnts  of  the  different  countries  would  aid  in 
such  a  movement,  and  .shall  be  very  glad  to  lend  my  personal  as.sistance  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  any  jdan  along  the  line  indicated. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  OCTOBER  15,  1914. 


Watches,  list  of  dealers. 


ARGENTINA.  Uljl 

.  .  July  31 

.Motorcycles  and  bicycles . Vuj:.  f. 

Shoe  dealers . do. . . . 

.Surgical  ami  optical  instruments  and  .supplies . do... . 

Pianos,  list  of  dealers . Vug.  7 

Paints . Vug.  12 

Whiskey,  imports  into  .Vrgentina  1912-13;  charges,  etc . Vug.  13 

BRAZIL. 

Importation  of  chemical  products .  .  .Vug.  21 

Emission  bill . do.. . . 

Potatoes,  importation  for  1911-12 .  .Vug.  2.") 

Olives,  imports  for  1911-12 . do _ 

Linoleum . do. . . . 

Exports  of  crude  rubber,  July  and  .Vugust.  1914 .  Sept.  10 


CHILE. 

Steel  window  sash .  -Vug. 

Light  automol)iles .  .Vug. 

Coal . 


22 


Sept 

To.l 

COLOMBIA. 

.Vgricultural  implements,  list  of  ilealers .  Aug. 


Ranges .  Sept 

Motion-picture  tlieaters . 


William  Dawson  jr.,  consul, 
Rosario. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


.Vlbro  L.  Rumell,  vice  con¬ 
sul  general  in  charge,  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


.V.  B.  Easterling,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Valparaiso. 

Do. 

David  J.  I).  Myers,  consul 
Iquique. 

Do. 

Do. 


Coal. 


Trade  extension . do. 


Toilet  articles . do 


CUBA. 

Toilet  articles .  .  .Sept. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Trade  exteasion . Vug.  22 


Harness . 

Water  paints. 


.  Aug.  2S 

1 

Thad.A.  Thomson,minister, 
Bogota. 

. .  .do _ 

Do. 

Aug.  30 

Isaac  A.  Manning,  coasul 
BarranquUla. 

Sept.  2 
Sept.  3 

Do. 

Chas.  W.  Doherty,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Cartagena. 

...do - 1 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

.Sept.  !) 

Isaac  A.  Manning,  consul 
BarranquUla. 

Sept.  10 
Sept.  12 

Do. 

Chas.  W.  Doherty,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Cartagena. 

...do . 

Do. 

Sept.  15 

Do. 

...lo . 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

Sept.  4 

R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul. 
Cienfuegos. 

Sept,  o 

Do. 

-  ..do . 

Do. 

,  Sept.  11 

Dean  R.  Wood,  consul,  Nue- 
vitas. 

Aug.  22 

II.  Watson,  consular  agent. 
San  Pedro  de  Macoris. 

,  ...do . 

Do. 

.  ...do . 

1>0. 

.  Aug.  31 

Charles  11.  Albrecht,  vice 
and  deputy  consul  general. 
Santo  Iiomingo. 

>  This  does  not  reprt^ent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  cfllcers  in  Latin  Amerit  u, 
but  merely  tho.se  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  ofservice  to  thisorganiraticn. 
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/leport.s  reccifCil  up  to  October  15.  11)14 — Continued. 


Title. 


DOM  I  NIC  A  N  REPU  BI.IC — cont  in  iieii . 

UockKirushing  machinery . 

Metal  strappings  (no  market) . 

Oil-mill  machinery . 

Box  shooks  (no  market) . 

Toilet  preparations . 

Matches . 

Motion  pictures . 

Matches,  duty . 


HONDURAS. 

Trade  extension . 

Toilet  articles,  duty . 

Pianos . 

Autotrucks . 

Footwear,  firms  handling  shoe  polish . 

List  of  photographers . 

Toilet  articles . 

Galvanized  roofing . 

Business  houses,  list . 

Exporters  of  hides  and  skins . 

Motion  pictures . 

Trade  extension,  list  of  merchants  and  importers. 
Electric  calculating  machine.s . 

Wax  candles . 

Parallin  paper . 

Hardware . 

Coal  (none  used) . 

Metal  beds . 

Typewriters . 

Umbrellas:  Import  charges,  dealers . 

Beer . 

Sugar  machinery . 

Plumtiing  supplies . 

Dentists . 

Face  jiowders . 


High  cost  of  living . 

Metal  beds . 

Cement . 

Itcady-made  clothing . . . 

Moving  picture  luisiiiess  in  district . 

Whisky . 

Bicycles  and  motor  cycles . 

Motion  pictures,  list  of  theaters . 

List  of  physicians,  druggists,  dentists . 

List  of  dealers  in  men's  clothing . 

Dealers  in  paints  and  oils . 

Dealers  in  blankets . 

Dealers  in  cement . 

Cotton-growing  experiments . 

Oil  industry  in  Mexico . 

Blankets . 

Physicians,  dentists,  and  druggists  in  State  of  Chihuahua - 

List  of  dealers  in  men’s  ready-maile  clothing . 

Elei'tric  lights;  Importers  of  supplies . 

Beds,  list  of  dealers . 


Date. 

.Author. 

1914. 

Sept.  7 

Frank  .Anderson  Henry,  con- 

sul.  Puerto  Plata. 

.  ..do . 

Do. 

Sept.  S 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

Sept.  15 

Do. 

Sept.  10 
Sept.  18 

Do. 

Charles  11.  .Albrecht,  vice 

and  deputy  consul  general, 
Santo  Domingo. 

Sept.  7 
^  Sept.  9 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul.  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

John  A.  Gamon,  consul. 

Puerto  Cortes. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu- 

i  Sept.  10 

cigalpa. 

L  ..do . 

Do. 

l...do . 

Do. 

.  ..do . 

Do. 

.  ..do . 

Do. 

Sept.  11 

John  .A.  Gamon,  consul. 

Puerto  Cortes. 

-  ..do . 

Do. 

Do. 

.  ..do . 

Do. 

■Sept.  14 

Do. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

.Sept.  15 

John  M.  Gamon,  consul. 

Puerto  Cortes. 

.sei)t.  16 

Do. 

...tio . 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

Sept.  17 

Do. 

Do. 

.  ..do . 

Do. 

Sept.  18 

John  A.  Gamon,  consul. 

Puerto  Cortes. 

,...do . 

Do. 

Sept.  23 

John  .A.  Gamon,  consul. 

Puerto  Cortes. 

Sept.  ‘24 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

Sept.  7 

sul  in  charge,  'rampico. 
Philip  A.  Hanna,  consul 

general,  Monterey. 

...do . 

Marion  Letcher,  consul,  Chi- 

huahua. 

Do. 

Sept.  8 

AVilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul. 

San  Luis  Potosi. 

...do.... 

Do. 

...do.... 
Sept.  10 

Do. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul. 

A'era  Cruz. 

.  ..do . 

Louis  Hostetler,  consul. 

Hermosillo 

.  ..tlo . 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

. .  .do . 

Wilbert  L.  Bonnev,  consul. 

San  Luis  Potosi. 

.do  ..  . 

.Sept.  1'2 

sul  in  chaw,  Tampico- 
Marioii  Letcher,  consul.  Chi- 

huahua. 

...do . 

Do. 

Sept,  t » 

Wm.  W.  Canada  consul. 

Veni  Cruz. 

...do . 

Do. 

..ilo . 

Do. 
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Author. 


MEXICO— contimii'i  I 


Market  for  paper  of  all  classes. 
Wool  hlanket.s . 


Thomas  H.  Hevaii,  vice  con¬ 
sul  in  chiu’Ke,  Tampico. 

Win.  W.  Canada,  consul, 
Vera  Cruz. 

Philip  A.  Hanna,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  Montcrev. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Wilbert  L.  Ronney,  consul 
yan  Luis  Potosi. 

Do. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul.  Chi¬ 
huahua. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

A\  ilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul, 
San  Luis  Potosi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul.  Chi¬ 
huahua. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul, 
Vera  Cruz. 

Do. 


List  of  dentists . 

Plumbiii!: . 

Rublier  tires . 

Decree  concerning  minimum  waste,  hours  of  labor 

Prices  for  supar  in  San  I.uis  I’otosi . 

Dealers  in  men's  furnishings . 

Beer,  duty . 

Dental  supply  houses . 

Dealers  in  phimbin?  supplies . 

Cement . 

Boys’  ready-made  clothing . 

Beer . 

Trade  and  motoring  conditions,  list  of  dealers _ 

Medit  inal  remedies,  druggists . 

Dentiil  supply  houses . 

.Moving-picture  business . 

Newsdealers . 


Liquors  and  Itcers,  list  of  dealers. 


PANAMA, 


Perfumery  and  toilet  articles,  list  of  dealers 
Vacuum  cleaners . 


Wm,  n.  Gale,  consul.  Colon. 
Paul  Osterhoiit,  consular 
agent,  Bocas  del  Toro. 

Do 

Do. 


Dveralls . 

Hardware . 

Rowboat  motors  (no  market) . 

Umbrellas . 

National  financial  conditions— moratorium,  credit 
tions,  etc. 

No  positions  on  Isthmus . 

New  librtiry  of  catalogues,  etc.,  for  the  Canal  Zone _ 

Canal  Zone'Motor  Cycle  Club . 

'i'rade  extension . 

Ginger  ale,  prices,  makes,  and  dealers . 

Vacuum  cleaners,  duty . 

Malt  extract . '. . 


Wm.  H.  Gale,  consnL'Colon. 
A .  G .  Snyder,  consul  general 
Panama. 


eollec- 


Se))t.  21  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

Sept.  23  Wm.  H.  Gale,  consul.  Colon 


URUGUAY. 


Annual  report  of  State  power  plant  of  Montevideo  for  1913-14. 

Hats,  imports  for  1910-1912 . 

VENEZUELA. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  for  year  1913,  Maracaibo  district 

Lumber  imports  during  year  1913,  duties . 

Agriculture . 

Traction  engines . 


Albert  G.  Ebert,  vice  cons 
Montevideo. 


Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul 
La  Guaira. 

George  K.  Donald,  con.sul 
M  araeaibo. 


COMMERCE  OF  COLOMBIA 


The  total  foreign  trade  of  ('olombia  for  the  year  1 01  d  amounted 
to  .S()2,8ol  ,(>00,  of  which  S28,o.3o,800  represented  imports, 
and  834,ol  ;>,8()()  exports.  Tlie  figures  for  the  year  1912 
were:  lmj)orts,  823, 0()4, 02.3;  exports,  $32,221 ,74(i;  total, 
$5(),1 8(),3(i9.  Tlieje  was  therefore  an  increase  for  the  year  1913  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year  of  84, 571, 177  in  imports  and  of 
82,094,954  in  exports,  or  a  total  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
86,005,231 . 

The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic  for  the  year  1913  was 
$5,780,000;  for  the  year  1912  it  was  88,257.123. 

iMi’oirrs. 

The  imports  by  countries  of  origin  for  the  years  1911.  1912,  and 
1913  wen*: 

1911  1912  1913 


United  States .  *5,404,970  *7,012,037  $7,029,500 

United  Kingdom .  6,8.18,789  7,838,879  5,837,400 

Germanv .  3,242,035  4,'201,125  4,012,100 

Franee.'. .  1,718,748  2,011,880  4,40n,000 

llelginm .  570,919  <  49tt,000 

Italy .  5!Hi,881  720,100 

Spain .  397,733  470,tH)9  . 

Venezuela .  82,022  . 

Dutch  West  Indies .  00,724  . 

Panama .  31,791  ,^3,2I4  . 

Other  countries .  1,474,191  459,317  3,874,700 

Paroels-post  packages .  1,548,400 


Total .  18,108,803  23,904,023  28,535,800 


The  imports  by  major  groups  of  articles  for  the  years  1911,  1912, 
and  1913  were  tis  follows: 


Textiles . 

Metals . 

FoodstutTs  and  condiments . 

l.ocomotion:  Railway  cars,  carriages,  wagons,  etc. 

Soft  drinks,  wines,  and  litiuors . 

Drugs  and  medicines . 

Material  for  tlie  arts  and  trades . 

Firearms,  atx'essories  and  ammunition . 

Paper  and  canlboard . 

Righting  and  fuel . 

Ceramics  and  stones . 

Agricultural  and  mining  products . 

Hides  and  skins,  and  manufactures  of . 

Woods . 

F.lectrical  material . 

l.ive  animals . 

Oils  and  greases . 

Perfumery  and  soap . 

Varnish,  colors,  and  inks . 

Rubber,  celluloid,  etc . 

Musical  instruments . 

Tortoise  shell,  horn,  etc . 

Kxplosives  and  combustibles . 

Misi'ellaneous . 

Parcels-post  packages . 

Total . 


1911  1912  1913 


*8,025,85(> 
2,IKI4,I)82 
2,191,(109 
720,048 
028,590 
702,209 
702,850 
48,992 
4.53, 702 
371,447 
4.57,381 
323,074 
310,441 
220,373 
100,090 
7,179 
106,819 
97,389 
104,345 
84,505 
55,768 
.53,501 
38,420 
228, 781 


18, 1('8,803 


$10, 547,134 
2,916,925 
3,054,953 
1,031,711 

838i349 
020,251 
57,439 
477,522 
5(4,003 
603,  .579 
381,. 588 
4.59,007 
317,402 
17.5,fi39 
20,017 
171,734 
152,170 
125,802 
102,3.58  ; 
09,023 
75,000  , 
94,116  I 
365,209 


23,904.023 


$11,45.5,233 
3,  lt»3,ti97 
2,817,4-20 
1,104,114 
1,051,412 
!(47, 189 
904,317 
005,527 
555,009 
521,502 
.5-20,229 
.503,875 
4.86,320 
3.59,392 
.320,201 
289,478 
1.59,067 
153,  ,363 
151,774 
148,430 
89,604 
78.237 
68,843 
470,445 
1,. 548, 400 


■2S„5.3.5,.800 


SO,') 
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The  followiiiiT  statement  shows  the  eountries  of  import  under  a 
numher  of  tlie  forej;oin<r  classifications  for  the  years  1!)T2  and  191.S: 


— 

- - 

1912 

1913 

1912 

1913 

Textiles: 

.Material  for  the  arts  ami 

United  Kingdom . 

.<•5,749,399 

.<:i,447,7(M) 

trades: 

France . 

3,234,1M)0 

United  .States . 

$349,IMin 

$l'i01,6(M) 

United  States . 

1,520,100 

United  Kingdom . 

109,449 

148,200 

GeriUiiiiv . 

1,3S2.2S9 

5s2,700 

Italy . 

15,1:14 

23,  im 

4.57,. 5)3 

,514,  KM) 

23,328 

20,200 

Belgium . 

1.57,121 

144, 7tM) 

Belgium . 

i  8, 121 

19,400 

DiO.SSl 

1  10S,05S 

3,700 

Other  eountries . 

99,sm 

1,991,0:13 

Other  countries . 

1  7,101 

87,717 

Total . 

10,  .547, 1.34 

11,4.55,213 

Total . 

020,251 

904.317 

Metals: 

Firearms,  accessories,  and 

United  States . 

1,  (MV),  274 

l,119,(M)fl 

ammunition: 

United  Kingdom . 

S93,:I20 

1,055,<'»00 

Oermany . 

7,7('>0 

.522,700 

Oermany . 

(ISO,  131 

7.51,100 

United  States . 

27,204 

:iS,000 

145,719 

125,300 

2,350 

9,700 

Belgium . 

0S,41S 

4s;i()o 

F  ranee . 

7,4,59 

8,100 

Italy . 

19,72(1 

1.5,  S(M) 

United  Kingdom . 

5,  .32.3 

7,000 

4:i,;i37 

4S, 797 

Italy .  i 

100 

7,343 

20,027 

2,910,925 

3,103,697 

Total . 

,57,4::9 

<;05. 527 

Foodstulls  and  eondi- 

-  — 

ments: 

I’aper  and  cardboard: 

1,573,257 

1,474,100 

265,0:1.5 

212,500 

Oermany . 

774,073 

70('sl(H) 

United  Stales . 

90,0.30 

11.5,300 

United  kingdom . 

244,204 

S.3,S(M) 

France . 

(55,:i:i.3 

,57, 400 

France . 

H9,S21 

82,  KM) 

United  Kingdom . 

2(i.  XiH 

.36, 100 

Belgium . 

111,729 

.54,9(M) 

Italy . 

8, 5  “>♦) 

26, 100 

Spain . 

.57,944 

Belgium . I 

.31.010 

24.20fi 

Italy . 

19,249 

;io,:5(M) 

Spam . ^ 

37,074 

Other  countries . 

1S4,016 

300, 120 

Other  countries . ! 

6,410 

84,009 

Total . 

3,0.54,9.53 

2,817,420 

Total . 

477,  .522 

555,009 

IXKJomotion:  Railway 

Lighting  and  fuel: 

cars,  carriagos,  waj;- 

1  nited  Slates . j 

272,241 

;i0.5,6(M) 

ons,  etc.: 

United  Kingdom . 1 

75,0.52 

79,9(MI 

United  States . 

,  s7r>,>s<i3 

7rni,300 

Oermany . 

99,614 

47,300 

United  Kingdom . 

iW,035 

10.5, 4(MI 

Belgium' . 

74,. 509 

15,60(1 

Germany . 

17,059 

139, 7(M) 

France . 

26,816 

12, 100 

!  3,5{K) 

1,400 

France . 

IG.O'lS 

21,:i(M) 

other  countries . 

12, 821 

61.602 

Italy . 

200 

100 

i  - -  . 

. 

Other  countries . 

1.5,30S 

704 

Total . 

.564,063 

.523,502 

Total . 

1,031,711 

1,104,101 

•tgricultural  and  mining  1 

products:  i 

Soft  drinks,  wines  and 

United  Kingdom . j 

1.52,410 

268, 400 

United  States . j 

1,82,017 

193, 4(M) 

France . 

292, 7SS 

302, 5(M) 

Oermany . 

18,675 

19,000 

Spain . 

190,040 

F'rance . 

11,914 

3,900 

United  Kingdom . 

101, Kn4 

139,2(M) 

Belgium . 

4,879 

1,000 

Oermany . 

104,S1.5 

121,900 

Italy . 

KM) 

United  States . 

OS, 173 

86,  (XM) 

Other  countries . 

11,692 

18,075 

Italy . 

23,902 

37,2IMI 

-  •  —  - 

— 

Belgium . 

20,021 

21,  KM) 

Total . 

381,. 5.88 

.50.3, 875 

283,512 

_ 

Electrical  material: 

Total . 

83.5,772 

1,0.51,412 

United  States . 

110,922 

147,  (KM) 

Dnigs  and  medicines: 

United  kingdom . 

22,889 

34,500 

United  States . 

.390,. 547 

424, 2(M) 

Italy . 

4,2.59 

7,300 

Germany . 

150, (»90 

178, (MM) 

France . 

1,795 

6,800 

France . 

1.50,493 

148,300 

Belgium . 

5,117 

2,000 

United  Kingdom . 

98,113 

102, HOO 

Other  countries . 

9:i7 

861 

Belgium . 

29,038 

29,800 

i 

-  - 

Italy . 

0,052 

4,9(M) 

Total . 

175,6.39 

3‘20.261 

Other  countries . 

14,010  1 

.58,  .589 

Total . 

8:18,349 

947, 189 

i  1 

1 

j 
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EXPORTS. 


Tho  (‘xports  for  the  years  1911,  19lL’,  and  191.3,  l)V  countries  ol 
d(*stination,  were  as  follows: 


mil  i;a2  lois 

rnil<‘(l  SOtos .  S12,24S,;»<W  tl5.s:}2.SS2  Sls,,stll,soO 

rnittMl  Kingdom .  4,370, ls2  o,o<»ti,000 

<iermtinv .  l,iH(i,3.j4  1,S94,211  3,210,2<M) 

France.' .  TOn,  !VJ  ♦i2:>,  F.n) 

Heij’iuni .  .  .V33, 7(H! 

Spain .  lin, ().>4  302, nis  . 

Utlier  coun!ri**s .  2, 731, 500  0, 230,354  5,2ti'',  700 

Gtild  coin  by  parcel  iwist .  Il,o0f‘ 


22.375,yH>  32,221,740 


34,3i:).SO(. 


'Pile  exports,  hy  classes,  w(‘re  as  follows: 


mil  1912  1913 


Vet;i“t;il)l(’  priiilncts . 

Minoral  pniiliicts . 

.\ninial  pnidiicts . 

ManufacUircd  pnidiiols. 

Live  animals . 

Miscellaneous  products. 

Currency . 

Gold  coin  l.y  jiarcel  post 

Total . 


SH, 37.5, 301 

4,. 507, 7112 
l,!Hi0,4in 
1.347,394 
92,  S.52 
7,  44.5 


t>4, 735 


22..375,K9fl 


$20, 792,  4 IS 
7, 709, 3SS 
2,25S,701 
1,210,07s 
1.50, 000 

31,,s09 
S,140  I 
’  1 


32,221,740 


$23,975,300 
5,514,000 
5,302,700 
1,017,100 
S5,  SOO 
4S, 700 
300, 100 

11,. 500 

34, 315,  SOO 


The  principal  articles  of  ex])ort  were: 

1911  1912  1913 


ColI.'O . .  .  $9, 47.5, 449  $16,  777, 90S  i  IIS,  209, 76S 

Gold .  3,751,032  4,010,073  ;  4,100,115 

Cattle  hides .  1,779,790  2,261,722  3, 1.S0,7S2 

Bananas .  2,172,000  1,9!H),!HI9  ,  3,059,S67 

Hats  (I’anama) .  1,0,SS,.S21  1,174,041  :  960,362 

Tobacco .  .332,9.35  442,461  921,100 

Ivorv  nuts .  7.39,419  754, 70S  i  819,422 

Platinum .  345,896  594,188  i  58:1,995 

Uuhlier .  900,886  '  7.36,427  '  378,210 


Tlie  exports,  hy  countries  aiul  classes,  were  as  follows: 


1912  1913 


1912  1913 


Live  animals: 


L  nitod  States . 

United  Kinpdom... 

German  V . 

other  countries . 

14.5,:!fl9 

$’J,4(MI 

2nt) 

S2,5IK) 

Total . 

150,  (inn 

8.\SOO 

.\nimal  products: 

UnitCfi  States . 

Helclum . 

Gorman  V . 

I'nited  kinpdom . . . 
France . 

1,280,613 

i.">n»nnn 
in4,072 
;in,  rm 
nn,  Fill 

i,r)4;i,.5no 

'iS(),(M)n 

:is2,")(Mi 

:m,2nn 

4611,  non 

3,:in2,7no 

Vepctablc  products: 

United  States .  12.710,815  12,'.KI3,,V)n 

United  Kinplom .  2,610,224  3,428,400 


Germany .  1,5.57,4.57  2,700,2(K) 

France .  166,047  342,500 


Belvium . 

ns,  055 

i:i,7(M) 

Other  countries . 

.  3,679,7!m 

4,. 581, 000 

Manufactured  products: 


United  States . 

.8824,717 

Ssnn,noo 

United  Kinc<l<nn . 

2is4:.:i 

07,800 

Germanv . 

112, 7:i5 

20,8on 

France . 

:i,n5ii 

4,600 

Other  countries . 

71,714 

84, 300 

Total . 

1,210,678 

1.017,  ItX) 

Mineral  products: 

1  nited  States . 

1,007,427 

3,442,800 

United  Kingdom..  . 

l,:isn,42l 

l,5nil,5IMl 

I  ranee . 

420,654 

303, 0(H) 

Germanv . 

'41, 874 

01, 2(H) 

in7,28:i 

Other  countries . 

4, 742; 729 

IS,  100 

Total . 

7, 7nt>,  :i8S 

.5,514,600 

Miscellaneous: 

United  States . 

3,396 

9,(H)0 

Germanv . 

2,24.5 

6,300 

United  kinedom . 

1,WK) 

2,  .WO 

France . 

300 

1,2(H) 

Spain .  . 

600  . 

Other  countries . 

24,268 

29,700 

48,  7(KI 


Total. 


20,792,418  23,975,300 


Total 


31,809 


COMMERCE  OF  COSTA  RICA 
FOR  1913 


^  I  ^JiE  foreij'u  coniinerco  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  year  1913,  coiii- 
I  piled  from  the  report  of  Sr.  Don  J.  M.  Alfaro  Cooper,  di- 
I  rector  <;ciieral  of  statistics,  attached  to  the  report  of  Sr.  Don 
Enrique  Jimenez  Nunez,  undersecretary  of  state  for  fo- 
mento,  aiul  j^resented  to  the  Chamber  of  De])utics  on  May  1,  1914, 
amounted  to  40,874,573.77  colonos  f^old,  of  which  18,077,652.77 
coloncs  were  imports,  and  22,196,921.00  colones  were  ex])orts. 

Tiie  lijrurcs  for  the  year  1912  were:  Imports,  21,675,928.41  colones; 
exports,  21,427,906.00  coloncs;  total,  43,103,894.41  colones. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  decrease  for  the  year  1913  as  com])ared 
with  1912  of  2,998,275.64  coloncs  in  imports,  and  an  increase  of 
768,955.00  colones  in  exports,  or  a  net  decrease  of  2,229,320.64  colones. 

This  statement,  however,  in  the  form  above  scarcely  does  justice 
to  the  real  facts  in  the  comparison  for  the  two  years.  Tlio  statistical 
ollice  of  Costa  Rica  is  accustomed  to  include  in  its  totals  imports  and 
exports  of  coined  money.  In  1912  the  imports  of  coin  amounted  to 
3,117,306.50  coloncs,  while  in  1913  these  imports  amounted  to  only 
753  colones.  The  export  of  coin  in  1912  was  154,061.00  colones;  in  1913, 
nothin*;.  Instead,  therefore,  of  there  beinf;  a  decrease  in  the  im¬ 
ports  of  the  Republic  for  the  year  1913,  there  was  in  reality  an  in¬ 
crease,  omittinj;  coin,  of  119,030.86  coloncs,  and  an  increase  in  ex¬ 
ports,  omittin"  coin,  of  923,016.00  colones  instead  of  768,966.00  colones. 

Expressed  in  terms  of  United  States  currency  (valuin';  the  colon 
oold  at  47  cents),  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Costa  Rica  for  the 
year  1913  was  819,211,049.67,  of  which  88,778,496.80  (including 
8353.91  coin)  was  imports,  and  810,432,552.87  was  exports.  In  1912, 
the  foreign  trade  amounted  to:  Imports,  810,187,686.35  (including 
81,465,134.05  coin);  cx])orts,  810,071,144.02  (including  872,408.67 
coin);  total,  820,2.58,830.37. 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports  by  countries  for  the  last  Jive  years  were  as  follows: 

inoit  Ktio  Ktii  iyi2  lyis 


United  Slates .  17.5, 202. 87  $:i,(KI4,3yi.n0  $4, 1,5:!,  152. 98  $.5,80,5,908.48  $4,. 515, 870. 00 

Germany . I  S25,129.'>4  9.54,072.02  1, 7m,  74,5. 8.5  1 ,  .50.!,  944.  :!0  l,.^55,417.4.5 

United  Kingdom .  1,0.59,702.71  1,2<I  1,00.5. 02  l,.5.>i,  118.07  1,;!91,(H)2.  72  l,.m'!,  187. 57 

Franee .  ;!0:!, 082.41  314,410..'!7  44:!,9y:!.  74  424,188.78  391,0.80.8.5 

Central  .America .  2ti4,109.yi  .5*19,120.07  373,943.70  :!;!3, 5.5.5.89  35:1,477.29 

Italy .  100,3,51.32  1.5.8,792.8:!  247,9:1.5.80  18.3,0.88.31  172,432.27 

Spain .  147, .3.84. 88  1,81,92.5.78  191,477.27  170,75:!.S1  100,082.85 

Uelftium .  <K),<Mi:!..30  :!48.827.77  0.5,448.31  .54,31.3.85  47,4*1:1.78 

Other  eonntries .  89,.5<,K).01  70,105.50  2:10,744.41  200, ,3.30. 15  478,281.08 


0,1 75,  *1.37. 01  7,9.82,0,57.02  8, 907,  .500.  79  10, 187,080.  .35  8,778,49*1.80 

.soil 
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Of  the  countrii*!*  included  in  “Other  countries'’  in  1913,  the  j)rinci))al  were:  Pauania 
(not  included  in  Central  America),  $234.  944. 2S;  China.  .$88,(522.87;  Cuba,  $52,118.55; 
Ecuador,  $18,314.30;  Switzerland,  $16,573.21;  Netherlands,  $8,817.62;  Japan,  $7.- 
542.37;  and  Au.stria-llun<;ary,  .$3,487.23. 

From  the  table  it  would  appear  that  the  iini)orts  from  the  United  States  in  1913  fell 
off  $1,350,037.82  as  compared  with  the  ]>recediu,i:  year.  Mut  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
whole  import  of  coin  (nearly  all  "old)  referred  to  above  lor  both  years  was  from  the 
United  States,  and  that  this  import  in  1912  was  $1,465,134.05  and  in  1913  only  $353.91, 
it  can  be  seen  that  ordinary  merchandise  from  the  Ignited  States  instead  of  showing 
a  decrease  in  reality  shows  an  increase  of  .$114,742.32. 

Further  details  of  imports  for  1913,  e.xcept  of  live  animals,  are  not  available,  the 
latest  data  emanating  from  the  general  statistical  ofTice,  except  as  above,  being  for 
the  year  1912  and  is  contained  in  the  Anmrio  Estadislico  for  that  year. 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  imports  for  four  years  of  certain  articles 
and  classes,  but  does  not  include  all  the  ]>rinci])al  imports,  for  which  details  for  four 
years  are  not  available. 


.\rticles. 

1910 

191 1 

1912 

Colones. 

Colones. 

Colones. 

Colones. 

Rice . 

3fti,  721 

279, 442 

:136, 4% 

184,40.5 

Coal . 

.  32s,fMl 

318,428 

419,288 

313,937 

Reer .  .  . 

.  142,06.5 

138,935 

197,411 

169, 8.53 

Leather  anti  manufactures  i. . . 

.  184,216 

276, 56S 

211,327 

251, 832 

Canneil  and  pre.served  foods .  . .  . 

.  99,210  1 

159,912 

164,025 

141,851 

.Structural  iron  and  steel . 

491),  859 

624,529 

.549, 7:17 

625, 108 

242, 079 

Flour . 

.  996,931 

7:10,8.52 

840,560 

718,440 

Lumber . 

2,5.3,821 

329, 14,5 

319, 300 

3:16, 182 

Lard . 

:«S,  1.55 

467,674 

428, 141 

368,428 

Ftimiture . 

70,607 

105,6:16 

1,30,843 

130,018 

■Material; 

Hiiildinj;. 

26,9.5:1 

147,8,34 

94, 46S 

82,904 

Electrical . 

22.5,  .344 

23:1, 758 

198,7:11 

271,475 

Railway . 

2.56, 227 

529, 7S0 

.569, 721 

583,373 

Tramway . 

31,806 

72,618 

80,357 

48,981 

28, 154 

16, 194 

Other  indtistrics  1, .  , 

55,974 

75,554 

212, 702 

107,099 

Machinery . 

142,:i62 

124,994 

540,878 

786,383 

Pharmaceutical  prodiicl.s . 

2.56,  .573 

274,44.5 

383,309 

421,078 

Tobacco . 

.  276,089 

297,921 

330,744 

366, 172 

Cotton  fabrics . 

1,491,444 

1,770,716 

2,630,65:1 

1,972,182 

\\  oolen  fabrics . 

.  192,237 

166,457 

201,065 

122,696 

Silk  fabrics . 

.  71,021 

12.=),  410 

320, 458 

270, 7(M 

■  Tlie  liKiiro.s  for  this  clussiliciilion  aro  only  a  partial  slalcini'til  of  iiiijtorls  nii'lcr  this  heaifmg. 


The  following  statement  .shows  the  total  imports  of  the  ftrincipal  articles  for  1912 
and  also  the  proportion  from  the  leading  countries: 

Colones.  Colones. 

Rice .  484.405 


(iermany .  .340.328 

United  States .  95,  729 

France .  24,  882 


Metric 

tons. 

Coal .  42.258 

United  States .  42,070 

United  Kingdom .  167 

(Iermany .  21 

Leather  belting . 

United  States . .  17, 389 

United  Kingdom .  6,  992 

(iermajiy .  1.923 


313,  937 
302,  436 
10,  .506 
995 
26.  .5.57 
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C'olones.  Colones. 

Boots  and  shoes .  36, 162 

United  States .  26.  S94 

( tther  niajiiifactures  of  leather .  281, 814 

Germany .  20'),  557 

United  States .  46,  572 

United  Kingdom .  11,702 

France .  11,048 

Canned  and  ))reserved^foods .  141,  851 

United  Slates .  81,437 

France .  20,019 

Spain .  12,264 

Germany .  8,186 

United  Kin<rdom .  6,651 

Codfish .  112,206 

United  States .  80.  285 

Germany .  16,  ,360 

United  Kingdom .  14,283 

Hams .  49,033 

United  States .  39,  .386 

United  Kingdom .  6, 083 

Conden.sed  milk .  117,430 

United  Kingdom .  78,432 

Germany .  29,9.58 

Fish,  dried  or  canned .  106,471 

United  States .  51,239 

Spain .  23,837 

Germany .  13,083 

United  Kingdom .  8,309 

Cheese .  63, 272 

United  States .  18, 210 

Germany .  17, 265 

Netherlands .  16, 471 

Olive  oil .  25,196 

Spain .  14,  1.50 

Italy .  7,215 

Oats .  39, 132 

United  States .  31,745 

United  Kingdom .  5,845 

Sugar .  51, 90(t 

France .  18, 933 

United  States .  1.3, 192 

Guatemala .  8,015 

Cuba .  7,901 

<  'onfectionerj’  and  sweetmeats .  69,  893 

United  Kingdom .  25,634 

United  States .  20,  542 

Italy .  10,368 

Spices .  17, 06.5 

United  Kingdom .  10,285 

Germany .  3,  203 

United  States .  2,  748 

Beans .  36.  991 

United  States .  29, 598 

Salvador .  5.  26<i 
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Colones. 


Fruits,  preserved . 

United  States .  13,809 

Spain .  8,842 

Italy .  2, 979 

Fruits,  dried . 

United  States .  12,  fioO 

Spain .  4,751 

France .  3,577 

Hiscnits . 

United  Kingdom .  53,551 

United  States .  39,  248 

Wheat  flour . 

Corn  meal . 

Indian  corn . 


I’raetieally  all  the  wheat  flour,  corn  meal,  and  Indian  corn 
was  from  the  United  States. 


Lar<l . 

United  States .  350,021 

Nicaragua .  7,580 

Butter . 

Germany .  24,022 

United  States .  10,770 

Italy .  9,  .377 

United  Kingdom .  8,740 

Tea . 

United  Kingdom .  21,015 

Wheat . 

All  from  the  United  States. 

Beer . 

Germany .  88,583 

Uidted  Kingdom .  38,342 

United  States .  32,205 

Cognac . 

France .  54,  257 

Whiskey . 

United  States .  50,394 

United  Kingdom .  24,489 

Champagne . 

France .  10,578 

Wines,  white . 

Sj)ain .  14,043 

France .  11,784 

Germany .  7,303 

Win<!S,  full  bodied . 

Spain .  25,251 

Uniti.'d  Kingdom .  21,901 

Germany .  9,585 

Wines,  red . 

France .  .53,  07() 

Spain .  30,014 

Italy .  20,  597 

Vermouth . 

Italy .  15,  041 

France .  5,991 

United  States .  3,894 

Gennany .  2,302 


Colones. 
27,  958 


20,  541 


104,  453 


718, 440 
20, 470 
03,  829 


308,  428 


50, 994 


25,  761 
340,  097 
109, 853 

01, 168 
70,  748 

19, 073 
37, 455 


08,  293 


121,353 


31,  084 
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Cotonw. 

Mineral  waters . 

United  States .  15,606 

Germany . .  14,784 

United  Kingdom .  12,835 

Stearin . 

Germany .  33,916 

Bel^um .  4,985 

Paraditi . 

United  States .  145,944 

Germany .  4,352 

Tallow . 

United  States .  60,516 

Industrial  oils . 

United  States .  133,584 

Germany .  21,450 

United  Kingdom .  19, 172 

Resin . 

Praetirally  ail  from  the  United  States. 

Seeds . 

United  States .  8,912 

Germany .  7, 617 

Cotton  yarn . 

United  Kingdom .  72,684 

Germany .  9,490 

United  States .  5, 997 

Gassimere . 

United  Kingdom .  109.899 

Germany .  58,587 

France .  31, 131 

Ribbons . 

Germany .  24,682 

France .  9, 852 

Canvas . . 

United  States .  23,319 

United  Kingdom .  4,902 

Cotton  fabrics . 

United  Kingdom .  840,539 

United  States .  594,289 

Germany .  306, 601 

France .  99,565 

Italy .  66, 884 

Spain .  58, 098 

Wool  fabrics . . 

Germany .  56, 186 

United  Kingdom .  39,392 

France .  19,003 

Silk  fabrics . 

China .  126, 689 

Germany .  49,499 

France .  29,928 

United  Kingdom .  27,745 

United  States .  24,036 


OoloMi. 
47, 051 

41,506 

150, 395 

63, 122 
176, 266 

65,487 

21,311 

89,654 

226,533 

44, 270 

34,011 

,  972, 181 

122,696 

270, 704 


«7998— Bull.  5—14- — 10 
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Coloncs. 

Ready-made  clothing,  cotton . 

United  States .  60,452 

Germany .  40,592 

Spain .  18, 2.38 

United  Kingdom .  10,  304 

Ready-made  clothing,  woolen . 

Germany .  10,357 

France .  7.  896 

United  Kingdom .  7, 270 

United  States .  6,021 

Ready-made  clothing,  silk . 

France .  12,701 

Shirts,  cotton . 

United  States .  55.  863 

United  Kingdom .  20. 304 

Germany .  19, 000 

Corsets . 

United  States .  15,  191 

Collars  and  cuffs . 

Germany .  6, 300 

United  States .  6. 070 

lUly .  3. 280 

France .  2, 689 

Stockings . 

Germany .  71.341 

Spain .  20  075 

United  States .  17. 423 

France .  11,544 

Shawls . 

China .  92, 375 

Germany .  13.801 

United  States .  4, 700 

Scarfs . 

Salvador .  7,901 

Germany .  4,007 

France .  3,518 

United  States .  2, 755 

Blankets . 

United  Kingdom .  40,542 

Germany .  39,404 

United  States .  9, 164 

Cordage . 

United  States .  59, 982 

United  Kingdom .  2, 910 

Bags  for  coffee . 

United  Kingdom .  77, 987 

United  States .  11,565 

Germany .  7,376 

Bags  for  other  uses . 

United  Kingdom .  12, 910 

United  States .  12, 685 

Wire,  smooth . 

United  States .  49, 504 

Germany .  3,131 

United  Kingdom .  2,028 


ColoneK. 
161, 125 

32,  709 

18,  674 
10.5,  913 

19,029 

19,024 

132,077 

114,086 

19.  379 

106,  331 

63, 352 

100,  674 

31, 369 

54, 734 
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Co  tones. 

Wire,  fence . 

United  States .  93,772 

Hardware . 

United  States .  131,746 

Germany .  33,990 

United  Kingdom .  18, 742 

Tools . 

United  States .  117,815 

United  Kingdom .  30, 669 

Germany .  16,837 

Iron  tubing . 

United  States .  205,633 

United  Kingdom .  30, 016 

Germany .  17,666 

Nails  and  screws . 

United  States .  (>6,142 

United  Kingdom .  8, 202 

France .  4,256 

Structural  iron . 

United  States .  269,575 

United  Kingdom .  252,598 

Germany .  92, 498 

Household  utensils,  iron . 

Germany .  62,  .577 

United  Kingdom .  26,384 

United  States .  7,509 

Other  manufactures  of  iron . 

United  States .  38, 993 

United  Kingdom .  18,571 

Germany .  15,833 

Jewelry,  imitation . . 

United  States .  18, 631 

Germany .  12,412 

Jewelry,  gold . 

Germany .  42,220 

France .  5,407 

United  Kingdom .  3, 103 

Machetes . 

United  States .  .  29, 995 

United  Kingdom .  14, 662 

Germany .  7,123 

Candles . 

United  Kingdom .  31,019 

Germany .  16,613 

Rubber,  manufactured . 

United  States .  22, 660 

Germany .  9, 606 

Cement . 

Germany .  106,764 

United  States .  47, 686 

Belgium .  14, 093 

France .  9,289 


Colonw. 

,  97, 102 

187, 026 

167, 563 

253,  660 

116,  308 

625, 108 

100, 158 

77,694 

33, 293 

56,  318 

52, 376 

53, 928 

39, 892 

183,388 
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Colones. 

Glassware . 

Germany .  19, 185 

United  States .  10, 820 

France .  3,737 

China  ware . 

Germany .  50, 100 

United  Kingdom .  20,695 

United  States .  7,047 

Glass . 

Germany .  15, 500 

United  States .  13, 904 

Brushes . 

Germany .  9, 507 

United  States .  8,019 

France .  2,970 

Soap,  fine . 

United  States .  8,480 

France .  3, 935 

United  Kingdom .  3, 414 

Soap,  common . 

United  Kingdom .  27, 813 

United  States .  10, 213 

Toys . 

Germany .  53, 257 

France .  6, 431 

United  Kingdom .  4,878 

United  States .  4, 482 

Notions . . 

Germany .  70, 434 

United  States .  32, 539 

France .  23,114 

United  Kingdom .  10, 668 

Funiitiire . 

United  States .  76, 300 

Germany .  21, 795 

United  Kingdom .  19, 929 

France .  8,845 

Umbrellas  and  parasols . 

Italy .  27, 283 

Germany .  20, 062 

United  Kingdom .  10, 567 

Hats,  felt . 

Italy .  25,606 

United  States .  13, 010 


Hats,  straw,  53,229  colones;  palma,  29,021  colones;  and  Pan¬ 
ama,  28,553  colones.  The  straw  hats  were  from  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  United  Kingdom;  palma,  from  Salvador  and 
Gnatemala;  and  the  Panama  hats  from  Ecuador. 


Desk  supplies . 

United  States .  30,803 

Germany .  7, 966 

Photographers’  supplies . 

Unit^  States .  22, 536 

Italy .  3, 880 

France .  2, 173 

Germany .  2,014 


Colones. 
36, 926 

82,461 

38,  771 

24, 154 

18. 156 

41, 794 

70, 516 

146, 631 

130, 018 

65, 217 

48,045 

42. 157 
81,466 


SPAIM- 

ITAliY 


UNITED  \ 
KIN&DONL  \ 
y  *1,303,187  57' 


//////////////// 
■UNITED  STATES// 
y%  5,231, 146, 28^/%/ 


eilNIRAl/ 
AMERieA.\ 
*39.033.03 
$EANISH  ] 
AMERICA  1 
*60,363.51 


OTHER  COUNTRIES 


>10.432.552: 


FRANCE 
*96,664  90' 


UNITED  KINGDONL 
S  4.  364,435. 98 


P/^N  AMER/CAN  UA//0/V 
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Colonas.  Coloncs. 

Printed  matter .  52, 666 

United  States .  21, 369 

Germany .  14, 133 

Books,  blank .  20,310 

United  States .  11, 955 

Germany .  4, 351 

United  Kingdom .  2,426 

Books,  printed .  41, 236 

United  States .  20, 968 

Spain .  4,045 

Germany .  3, 985 

United  Kingdom _ •. .  3,206 

Wrapping  paper .  85, 330 

United  States .  40, 624 

Germany .  39, 448 

Writing  paper .  27, 70S 

Germany .  13, 659 

United  States .  11, 463 

Envelopes .  20, 354 

Germany .  10,003 

United  States .  8, 499 

Cigarette  paper .  40, 549 

Spain .  34,317 

News-print  paper .  79, 021 

Germany .  20, 435 

Wall  paper .  23, 150 

United  States .  10, 432 

Germany .  6,  776 

Dynamite .  57, 518 

Practically  all  from  the  United  States. 

Automobiles  and  accessories  for  same .  105,346 

United  States .  71,  775 

United  Kingdom .  22, 590 

Italy .  8, 869 

Carriages  and  accessories  for  same .  33, 263 

Germany .  23, 849 

United  Kingdom .  7, 259 

Carts  and  parts  for  same .  40, 497 

United  States .  36, 909 

Railway  cars .  11, 252 

Tramway  cars .  23, 423 

Practically  all  the  railway  and  tramway  cars  were  from 
the  United  States. 

Cash  registers .  22, 229 

Nearly  all  from  the  United  States. 

Steam  boilers .  26, 215 

United  States .  16, 972 

Germany .  6, 528 

Cinematographs  and  accessories .  25,  783 

United  States .  18, 077 

Phonographs  and  parts  for  same .  24,  528 

United  States .  19, 096 

Germany .  4, 658 
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Olones.  Colonw. 

Printing  presses  and  parte  for  same .  60,888 

Italy .  30, 783 

United  States .  28, 268 

Scientific  instruments .  19, 204 

United  States .  7, 851 

United  Kingdom .  4,391 

Germany .  3, 073 

Pianos .  37,965 

United  States .  24, 994 

Other  musical  instruments .  16, 235 

Spain .  5,493 

Germany .  4, 682 

United  States .  2, 690 

Agricultural  machinery .  14, 875 

United  States .  12, 190 

United  Kingdom .  2,445 

Sawmills .  59, 900 

United  States .  50, 680 

Ooffee  machinery .  72,174 

United  Kingdom .  55,489 

United  States .  18, 553 

Sewing  machines .  Ill,  723 

United  States .  108, 935 

Typewriters .  31, 531 

United  States .  29, 866 

Sugar  machinery .  58, 946 

Germany .  33, 986 

United  Kingdom .  20, 850 

Mining  machinery .  190, 867 

United  States .  176, 584 

United  Kingdom .  10,649 

Grain  mills .  40,  648 

United  States .  32, 854 

United  Kingdom .  5, 244 

Machinery  for  other  industries .  195, 417 

United  States .  132, 852 

United  Kingdom .  28,126 

Panama .  15, 306 

Germany . 9,261 

France .  8,849 

Watches  and  clocks .  33, 160 

United  States .  14, 640 

Germany .  12, 491 

Fertilizers .  85, 558 

Germany .  63, 056 

United  States .  17,040 

Gasoline .  58,345 

Petroleum .  48, 175 

Practically  all  the  gasoline  and  petroleum  was  from  the 
United  States. 
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Colona. 

Electrical  tnaterial . 

United  Stotee .  229,895 

Germany .  35,280 

Railway  material . 

United  States .  492,939 

Germany .  73,494 

Belgium .  13, 136 

Tramway  material . 

United  States .  35,303 

Germany .  12,854 

Mining  material . 

United  States .  90,596 

United  Kingdom .  8,297 

Sewerage  .material . 

Germany .  11,546 

United  States .  4,504 

Shoemakers’  supplies . 

Germany .  10, 819 

United  Kingdom .  6,499 

United  States .  5,596 

Materia)  for  other  industries . 

United  States .  73, 233 

Germany .  35,298 

Budding  material . 

United  States .  74,390 

Germany .  4,092 

United  Kingdom .  3, 537 

Lumber . 

Practically  all  from  the  United  States. 

Pharmaceutical  products . 

United  States .  ‘-^8, 646 

France .  67,652 

United  Kingdom .  64, 617 

Germany .  62,182 

Alcohol . 

All  from  Cuba. 

Shoe  blacking . 

Germany .  19. 916 

United  States .  2, 724 

Essences  and  extracts . 

I  United  States .  7, 478 

Germany .  5,282 

France .  2,133 

Matches — . . 

Germany .  52,787 

Perfumery . 

France .  58,129 

Germany . .  . .• .  26, 684 

United  States . .  12, 763 

Paints . 

United  States .  51,261 

United  Kingdom .  46, 425 

Germany .  5, 625 


Colons. 

271,475 

583,373 

48, 981 

99, 291 

16,194 

31, 6LS 

141, 195 

82,904 

336,082 

421,078 

88,0% 

23,658 

16,405 

54,930 

101,351 

103,869 
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Tobacco . 

Breva . 

United  States.. . 

Manufactured . 

United  Kingdom 

Cuba . 

United  States... 
Cut  smoking  tobacco 
United  States... 
United  Kingdom 

Leaf  tobacco . 

Salvador . 

United  States... 


(Clones.  Oolones 


Colones. 
112,  273 

115, 

65. 926 
47, 825 
22, 166 

152. 

2,162 

1,588 

4, 

61,088 
27, 365 

98, 

...  3«6, 172 

194 

835 

90t> 

088 


Live  animals. — According  to  the  report  of  the  director  general  of  statistics,  the 
imports  of  live  animals  in  1913  amounted  to  694,768  colones,  of  which  619,220  colones 
were  from  Nicaragua;  46,902  colones  from  the  United  States;  and  15,152  colones  from 
Spain.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  were  principally  mules,  and  from  Spain 
horses.  From  Nicaragua  the  imports  were  10,091  head  of  beef  cattle,  worth  555,005 
colones;  385  mules,  worth  38,500  colones;  467  cows,  worth  21,015  colones;  and  65 
horses,  worth  3,250  colones.  The  import  of  beef  cattle  from  Nicaragua  in  1912  was 
10,128  head;  in  1911,  14,255  head;  in  1910,  23,016  head;  and  in  1909.  13,484. 


IMPORTS  BY  CUSTOM  HOUSES. 


Limon . 

Pantaronas . 

Postal  packages . . 

Imports  by  the  frontier  of  Nicaragua. 
Live  animals  on  foot  from  Nicaragua. 
Coin . . 


Total . 

Value  in  United  States  gold 


1912 

1913 

Colones. 

14,114,565.70 

2,675,970.00 

1,200,095.21 

6,316.00 

561,675.00 

3,117,306.50 

Colones. 
14,020,343.36 
2,459, 196  U 
1,322,583.59 
255,556.80 
619,220  00 
753.00 

21,675,928.41 

110,187,686.35 

18,677,652.77 

(8,778,496.86 

POSTAL  PACKAGE  IMPORTS. 


Oemiany . 

United  States.... 

France . 

United  Kingdom. 

Italy . 

Salvador . 

Belgium . 

Honduras . 

Guatemala . 

Mexico . 

Nicaragua . 


t22,017.;i0 
300, 157. 80 
233,650. 11 
139,934  00 
66,693.23 
10,166.38 
25,207. 16 


2,269.33 


458,366.07 

351,617.9i 

253.880.59 

156,662.49 

80,967.28 

6,186.77 

6,0:t2.15 

5,922.28 

1,428.24 

1,356.65 

263.05 


Total 


1,200,095.21 


1,322,683.52 
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EXPORTS. 

The  exports  by  countries  for  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 


United  States _ 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany . 

France . 

Spanish  America  > 
Central  America.. 
Other  countries... 


>  In  1909  and  1910  included  in  “other  countries.”  The  term  “  Spanish  America  ”  as  used  in  this  report 
embraces  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Panama,  and  Peru. 

The  exports  for  1911,  1912,  and  1913  are  classified  in  five  groups,  as  follows: 


Colonts. 

11,170,812 

7,752,750 

1,827,653 

304,003 

1,141,803 


Colonel. 
9,309,586 
6, 109,542 
2,517,372 
193,732 
1,061,576 


Colonel. 

7,623,661 

10,647,702 

1,625,117 


Bananas . 

Coffee . 

Gold  and  silver  in  bars. 

Woods . 

Miscellaneous . 


Bananas. — The  expoit  of  bananas  for  1909  was  9,365,690  colones,  ana  for  1910, 
9,097,285  colones.  In  1913  the  export  to  the  United  States  was  8,354,722  colones;  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  2,763,111  colones,  and  to  the  Netherlands,  52,979  colones.  In 
1912  the  export  to  the  United  States  was  7,984,616  colones,  and  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
2,661,386  colones. 

For  statistical  purposes  the  value  of  the  banana  is  estimated  at  1  colon  (47  cents) 
per  bunch,  so  that  the  figures  given  in  colones  represent  at  the  same  time  the  number 
of  bunches  exported. 

Coffu. — The  exports  of  coffee  for  the  last  five  years  were; 


Gross 

weight. 


Value. 


Colonel. 

5,677,146 

6,916,181 

6,109,542 

7,623,651 

7,752,760 


Kiloi. 

12,030,104 

14,396,926 

12,641,156 

12,237,876 

13,019,059 


Coffee  was  exported  in  1912  and  1913  to  the  following  countries 


Countries.  1 

Clean. 

In  parch¬ 
ment. 

Total. 

1912. 

Kiloi. 

Kiloi. 

Kiloi. 

United  Kingdom . 

4,790,891 

4,868,464 

9,659,355 

Germany . 

United  States . 

498,372 

952,800 

1,451,172 

653,730 

41,911 

695,641 

France . 

371,720 

371,720 

Other  countries . 

9,887 

50,100 

59,987 

Total . 

6,324,600 

5,913,275 

12,237,875 

1913. 

United  Kingdom . 

6,318,355 

672,070 

336,364 

4,325,221 

10,643,576 

Germany . 

498,689 

1,170,759 

336,364 

United  States . 

681,684 

55,804 

737; 488 

Spanish  America . 

36,383 

36,383 

Other  countries . 

86,989 

7,500 

94,489 

Total . 

^  8,131,845 

4,887,214 

13,019,059 
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Woods. — The  principal  woods  exported  in  1913  were:  Cedar,  8,069  metric  tons; 
mahogany,  493  metric  tons;  and  cocobolo,  282  metric  tons. 

Miscellaneous. — The  principal  articles  included  under  this  head,  with  export  values 
for  the  last  five  years  were; 


1800  1910  I  1911  1  1919 


CoUma.  Colonet.  Colones.  Oolones.  {  CoUmes. 

Hides  and  skins .  944,749  269,719  188,549  251,073  285,770 

Rubber . I  154,314  I  219,957  |  180,784  I  200,825  !  96,661 

879 


34,458  46,878  17,379  16,720  17,701 


Of  hides  and  skins,  cattle  hides  formed  the  great  bulk,  with  few  deer  and  alligator 

skins. 

Exports  by  ports. 


Limoo . 

Punts  srenss., 


Cotones. 

»,  183, 405 
1,244,561 


Colones. 

90,933,614 

1,963,807 


Total . 

Value  in  Unit^  States  gold. 


I  91,497,966  22,196,991 

I  810,071,144.02  810,432,55X  87 


Au^st  31,  1914,  according  to  data  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Statistics  the  city  of  BUENCS  AIRES  contained  41,191 
business  establishments,  29,848  of  which  are  commercial  concerns 
and  11,343  industrial  enterprises  with  a  combined  capital  of  2,572,- 
976,411  pesos  (paper),  of  which  2,009,927,060  represent  the  capital 
of  commercial  houses,  and  563,049,351  that  of  industrial  institutions. 
The  employees  of  the  commercial  houses  numbered  151,504  persons 

and  those  of  the  industrial  establishments  132,272. - The  secretary 

of  the  navy  of  the  Argentine  Government  has  rendered  a  decision 
limiting  the  use  of  WIRELESS  telegraphy  in  waters  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Argentine  Government  to  calls  for  help  and  answers 
to  such  calls.  In  order  that  perfect  neutrality  may  be  observed, 
vessels  of  all  nations  are  required  to  temporarily  render  their  wireless 
installations  unfit  for  service  immediately  on  entering  Argentine 
waters. - The  Government  of  Mexico  has  presented  to  the  Govern¬ 

ment  of  the  Argentine  Republic  a  tablet  or  plaque  with  the  word 
“Pax”  ensrraved  in  the  center,  and  bearing  an  inscription  in  Spanish, 
a  translation  of  which  is  as  follows:  “To  His  Excellency  Dr,  Jos6 
Luis  Murature,  minister  of  foreign  relations  and  worship  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Remembrance  of  the  mediation  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
in  the  conflict  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
The  confidential  agent  of  Mexico,  ex-minister  of  foreign  relations, 

R.  Esteva  Ruiz.” - On  September  12  last  the  unveiling  of  the 

MONUMENT  erected  b}’  the  Argentine  Government  to  Dr.  Carlos 
Pellegrini,  one  time  President  of  the  Republic,  took  place  with  appro- 
pi  iate  ceremonies.  The  monument  stands  in  a  small  park  at  the 
juncture  of  Alvear  and  Arroyo  Streets. —  -The  NATIONAL  STOCK 
FAIR,  held  at  Palermo  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  during  the  latter 
part  of  August  of  the  present  year,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 

and  successful  stock  expositions  ever  held  in  the  country. - A 

recent  executive  decree  authorizes  the  department  of  agriculture 
to  grant  concessions  for  the  exploitation  of  Argentine  FORESTS 
situated  on  the  Andean  slopes  of  the  Territories  of  Neuquen,  Rio 
Negro,  Chubut,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Tierra  del  Fuego.  In  future,  timber 
concessions  will  be  made  by  the  department  of  agriculture  direct 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  de¬ 
partment  for  the  exploitation  of  timber  lands.  A  violation  by  the 
concessionaire  of  the  rules  and  regulations  concerning  timber  grants 

will  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  contract. - The  plantings  of  the 

CEREALS,  wheat,  maize,  flax,  and  oats,  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
during  the  present  year  is  conservatively  estimated  at  14.000,000 
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hectares,  calculated  to  produce  13,500,000  tons  of  grain,  valued, 
taking  the  prices  of  normal  times  as  a  basis,  at  810,000,000  pesos 

(paper),  or  about  $350,000,000. - The  SANITARY  WORKS 

undertaken  and  projected  by  the  Government  up  to  December  31, 
1913,  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Republic  were  estimated  to 

cost  63,636,486  pesos  (paper). - A  recent  CENSUS  of  Cordova 

gives  that  Province  a  population  of  732,727  inhabitants.  The 
city  of  Cordoba  has  a  population  of  134,901. 


Sr.  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  minister  of  Bolivia  in  Washington,  has 
kindly  furnished  the  Monthly  Bulletin  with  information  showing 
that  the  Government  of  that  country  proposes  to  expend  2,412,296 
bolivianos  ($964,918)  for  public  instruction  in  the  Republic  in  1914. 
In  Bolivia  primary  instruction  is  free  and  is  made  obligatory  by  law, 
and  every  possible  means  is  used  to  encourage  a  wider  diffusion  of 
knowledge  throughout  the  Republic,  and  especially  among  the 
indigenous  races.  Wherever  population  and  other  conditions  war¬ 
rant,  kindergartens  are  established  and  graded  schools  up  to  the 
sixth  grade  are  maintained.  There  are  in  operation  in  the  common¬ 
wealth  504  primary  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  653  municipal  schools,  and  108  private  schools,  or  a  total  of 
1,265  primary  schools  in  session  in  the  country  with  an  enrollment 
of  58,865  pupils.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  16  academies,  or 
“  oolegios”  as  they  are  termed  locally,  in  the  Republic.  Formerly  each 
Department  had  a  university,  but  at  the  present  time  there  are  but 
two  universities  in  the  country,  namely,  at  La  Paz  and  Chuquisaca. 
Special  instruction  is  given  in  the  following  schools:  The  normal 
school  at  Sucre;  the  agricultural  school  at  Altiplano;  the  national 
Institute  of  Commerce  at  La  Paz;  the  language  school  at  Potosi;  the 
agronomic  and  veterinary  school  at  Cochabamba;  the  mining  schools 
at  Oruro  and  La  Paz ;  the  conservatory  of  music,  drawing,  and  paint¬ 
ing  at  La  Paz;  and  the  schools  of  arts  and  crafts  at  La  Paz  and  Sucre, 
the  cutting  and  fitting  school  at  Tarija,  and  the  boarding  school  for 
natives  at  Challapata.  The  Government  maintains  a  number  of 
scholarships  abroad,  and  great  care  is  taken  in  selecthig  meritorious 
students  who  agree,  after  completing  their  studies,  to  return  to  their 
country  and  give  at  least  five  years  of  their  sor\  ices  to  the  State.  A 
number  of  expert  foreign  instructors  are  employed  in  various  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  Republic,  and  the  necessary  furniture,  scientific  instru¬ 
ments,  material,  etc.,  needed  in  these  schools  that  can  not  be  obtained 
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at  home  are  imported.  At  Sucre,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  and 
seat  of  the  University  of  San  Francisco  de  Xavier,  there  is  a  national 
library  which  has  received  large  donations  of  valuable  books  from 
private  individuals.  An  effort  is  being  made  at  the  present  time  to 
consolidate  this  library  with  the  General  Archives  of  the  Nation  at 

Sucre. - Sr.  Adolfo  Ballivian,  consul  general  of  Bolivia  at  New 

York,  has  compiled  data  showing  that  in  August,  191 4,  the  shipments 
of  MERCHANDISE  from  New  York  to  Bolivia  consisted  of  1,513 
packages  weighing  128,620  kilos,  valued  at  $37,498.86,  as  compared 
with  4,378  packages,  weighing  400,642  kilos,  valued  at  $68,638.08, 
shipped  in  July  of  the  same  year.  These  shipments  were  made  up 
of  machinery,  hardware,  cotton  goods,  drugs,  and  foodstuffs.  Nearly 
all  of  these  commodities  were  imported  through  the  ports  of  Antofa¬ 
gasta,  Chile,  and  Mollendo,  Peru. - The  Board  of  Trade  of  Tarija, 

Bolivia,  advises  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  election  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers:  Carlos  Paz,  president;  Moists  Navajas,  vice  president; 
Victor  Navajas,  treasurer;  Eduardo  J.  Cdrdova,  secretary;  Carlos 
Schnorr,  vocal;  Juan  Jofr6  and  Zen6n  Colodro,  alternates;  and 
Bernardo  Raha  Trigo,  attorney. 


The  COFFEE  crop  of  Brazil  for  1914  is  estimated  at  17,000,000 
bags  of  60  kilos  each,  or  1,020,000,000  kilos.  As  a  number  of  the 
great  coffee-consuming  countries  of  Europe  are  at  present  engaged 
in  war,  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  coffee,  calculated  approxi¬ 
mately  at  14,000,000  bags,  will  have  to  be  temporarily  stored  until 

transportation  facilities  become  normal. - The  President  of  Brazil 

has  signed  a  decree  declaring  the  NEUTRAIjITY  of  Brazil  in  the 

European  conflict. - Gold  remittances  aboard  the  German  steamer 

Bliicher,  amounting  to  £750,000,  shipped  from  Buenos  Aires  and 
Montevideo  in  August  last,  consigned  to  European  banks,  and  which 
was  detained  in  Pernambuco,  inasmuch  as  that  vessel  sought  pro¬ 
tection  in  Brazilian  waters,  has  been  reshipped  on  neutral  vessels  to 
the  original  shipping  points,  £600,000  going  to  Buenos  Aires  and 

£150,000  to  Montevideo. - An  ARBITRATION  convention  has 

been  concluded  between  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay 
for  a  period  of  10  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  neither  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  notify  the  other  of  its  desire  to  terminate  the  convention, 
then  the  convention  remains  in  force  for  a  period  of  one  year  there¬ 
after,  and  so  on  successively  until  it  is  terminated  by  one  of  the 
parties  in  interest. - A  Noite,  an  important  daily  newspaper  of  Rio 
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de  Janeiro,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  RURAL  BANK  is 
soon  to  be  organized  in  that  metropolis  by  United  States  capitalists. 
This  bank  is  to  deal  chiefly  with  agriculturists  and  plantation  owners, 

and  will  make  loans  on  coffee  held  in  deposit. - The  ninety-second 

anniversary  of  the  INDEPENDENCE  of  Brazil  from  Portuguese 
rule  was  celebrated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  September  7  last,  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  being  a  military  parade  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  which  10,000  soldiers 
and  sailors  took  part.  The  soldiers  were  reviewed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  accompanied  by  his  cabinet,  the  diplomatic  corps, 

and  a  large  number  of  distinguished  persons. - The  opening  session 

of  the  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  HISTORY  took  place  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  on  September  7,  1914,  and  remained  in  session  until  the 

16th  of  the  same  month. - Recent  reports  from  the  Federal  capital 

state  that  the  exploitation  of  the  COAL  MINES  of  the  Republic 

continue  with  increased  activity. - Dr.  Delfin  Moreira  has  been 

inaugurated  GOVERNOR  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  Sr.  Fe¬ 
liciano  Sodr6  governor  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. - An  ARBI¬ 

TRATION  convention  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay  has  been  pro¬ 
mulgated.  The  Government  of  Brazil  has  assented  to  the  order  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  providing  for  an  exchange  of  letters  and 
parcels  with  the  FIJI  ISLANDS. - The  COMMERCIAI.  CON¬ 

VENTION  between  Brazil  and  Italy  has  been  extended  until  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1914. - The  RAILWAY  CONVENTION  between  Brazil 

and  Uruguay  has  been  promulgated. - The  consumption  of  Chilean 

NITRATE  in  Brazil  has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  few  years. 
This  fertilizer,  which  is  used  to  a  large  extent  on  the  coffee  plantations 
of  the  Republic,  has  hitherto  been  received  from  Hamburg.  Steps  are 
being  taken  to  import  direct  from  Chile,  and  if  adequate  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  and  favorable  freight  rates  can  be  obtained,  it  is 
believed  that  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  imports  of  nitrate 

during  the  next  few  years. - The  Government  of  Brazil  has  been 

invited  by  the  Government  of  Panama  to  participate  in  the  erection 
of  a  monument  in  the  city  of  Panama  in  honor  of  VASCO  NCNEZ 
DE  BALBOA,  the  discoverer  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


During  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  year  the  CUSTOM¬ 
HOUSES  of  Chile  have  collected  import  and  export  duties,  storage 
charges,  etc.,  amounting  to  90,474,452  Chilean  gold  pesos,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  99,718,881  collected  during  the  same  period  of  1913.  The 
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export  duties  during  the  period  of  1914  referred  to  amounted  to 
52,630,466  gold  pesos,  as  compared  with  53,709,618  gold  pesos  during 
the  same  period  of  1913,  while  the  imports  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  1914  aggregated  36,685,033  gold  pesos,  as  compared  with  44,708,314 

gold  pesos  during  the  same  period  of  1913. - The  municipality  of 

Santiago  has  requested  bills  for  the  PAVING  of  20,000  square  meters 

of  streets  of  the  capital. - The  municipality  of  La  Serena,  Province  of 

Coquimbo,  has  been  authorized  by  the  Chilean  Congress  to  contract, 
under  a  guaranty  of  the  Government,  within  a  period  of  one  year,  a 
LOAN  of  £36,000  or  its  equivalent  in  Chilean  money,  at  a  rate  of 
interest  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  per  annum  and  an  accumulative 
amortization  fund  of  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  2  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  proceeds  of  this  loan  are  to  be  used  in  the  following 
manner:  82  per  cent  for  street  pavement  and  sidewalks,  13^  per  cent 
for  the  completion  of  the  municipal  theater,  and  4  J  per  cent  for  repairs 

and  improvements  in  the  market  building. - An  appropriation  of 

16,000  gold  pesos  has  been  made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  casting, 
transporting,  and  setting  up  the  SCULPTLTRAL  GROUP  which 
the  Government  of  Chile  will  present  to  the  Peace  Palace  at  The 

Hague. - President  Barros  Luco  has  been  authorized  by  Congress 

to  contribute  13,250  gold  pesos  toward  the  erection  of  a  MONUMENT 
in  Panama  in  honor  of  Vasco  Nfifiez  de  Balboa,  the  discoverer  of  the 

Pacific  Ocean. - Recent  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Arica  to  La 

Paz  Railway  entitles  first-class  passengers  to  free  transportation  of 

50  kilos  of  BAGGAGE  and  second-class  passengers  to  25  kilos. - 

The  senate  of  the  Chilean  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
contracting  of  a  loan  for  the  improvement  of  the  HARBOR  OF 
ANTOFAGASTA,  one  of  the  shipping  centers  of  the  nitrate  and 

copper  industry. - The  Maritime  League,  an  organization  with 

headquarters  in  Valparaiso  interested  in  the  development  of  Chilean 
commerce,  has  petitioned  Congress  to  enact  a  law  authorizing  the 
payment  of  bounties  or  the  granting  of  subsidies  to  the  owners  of 
merchant  vessels  built  to  engage  in  the  COj!\STW1SE  TRADE  of 
the  Republic  or  which  extend  their  operations  to  foreign  countries. 
The  league  also  recommends  that  the  proposed  contract  between  the 
Government  of  Chile  and  the  South  American  Steamship  Co.  for  a 
loan,  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  of  £2,600,000,  be  used  in 
acquiring  ships  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  line  of 

vessels  between  Chile  and  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. - 

The  senate  has  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  President  of  Chile  to 
expend  up  to  2,300,000  pesos  in  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY 
between  Paine  and  Talagante.  The  same  bill  empowers  the  Chief 
Executive  to  invest  up  to  1,500,000  pesos  in  the  construction  and 

repair  of  roads  and  in  the  building  of  bridges  and  culverts. - The 

consul  general  of  Chile  in  Italy  has  informed  the  minister  of  foreign 
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relations  of  the  Chilean  Government  that  a  f^roup  of  Italian  capital¬ 
ists  has  been  considering  a  plan  for  the  purchase  and  exploitation  of 
('hiloan  FORESTS  for  industrial  purposes.  Investigations  are  being 
made  of  the  transportation  facilities,  lay  of  the  land  in  the  wooded 
/.one  of  the  country,  and  the  conditions  required  by  the  Government 

of  Chile  for  the  making  of  a  contract. - Funds  to  the  amount  of 

.5.‘},od()  jiesos  have  been  provided  for  additional  expenditures  in  fur¬ 
nishing  a  supply  of  POTABLE  WATER  to  the  cities  of  Talca  and 
Iquique. 


Dr.  Daniel  .1.  Rey(>s  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  OF  FINANCED 

to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Bernardo  Escobar,  resigned. - Congi  ess  has 

passed  the  bill  amending  the  constitution  so  as  to  pjovide  for  the 
reestablishment  of  the  COl'NCIL  OF  STATE.  This  council  is  to  be 
composed  of  seven  members,  namely,  the  first  designate  or  vice- 
president,  chairman,  and  seven  membeis  appointed  in  accordance 

with  the  law  of  September  10,  1014. - According  to  tlata  published 

in  the  Bulletin  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Antioquia,  the  total 
value  of  REAL  PROPERTY  in  that  Depaitment  amounts  to 
$41,419,222,  of  which,  .$3.5,452, .5S.S  belongs  to  private  parties, 
$4,893,072  to  the  church,  $597,214  to  the  municipality,  .$385,395 
to  the  Department,  and  $90,0.58  to  the  National  Government, 
riiere  are  in  the  Department  82,000  holdings,  which  gives  an  average 

of  one  piece  of  real  property  to  ev’ery  (>ight  inhabitants. - -The 

MI'NICIPAL  REVENUES  of  the  entire  Republic  in  1913  amounted 
to  $4,]46,.589.26.  The  revenues  of  the  customhouses  of  the  country 
(luring  the  first  si.x  months  of  the  present  year  were  as  follows: 
Barranquilla,  .$3,671 ,243.40;  Cartagena,  $1 ,469,592.93;  Buenaventura, 
$773,238.49;  Tumaco,  .$202,056.27;  Riohacha,  $35,976.18;  Santa 
Marta,  $1 6.5, 907.. 59;  Cucuta,  $278,041.97,  and  Ipiah>s,  Orocue,  and 

Aranca,  .$4,202.12,  or  a  total  of  $6,600,258.95.- - In  accordance 

with  a  law  passed  by  Congress  in  1913  providing  for  the  FOUNDINti 
OF  A  (,’riA'  the  mayor  of  Choco  has  selected  I’tria,  a  fine  port  with  a 
good  climate,  for  this  purpose.  The  town  has  been  laid  out  and  a 

road  surveyed  to  the  Atrato  River. - The  Government  has  notified 

telegraph  o))erators  in  the  Republic  that  they  may  receive  WIRE¬ 
LESS  messages  for  Colon,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Atlantic  steamers, 
charging  20  cents  a  word  for  the  former  and  10  cents  for  the  latter. 

Wireless  messages  are  given  the  preference. - The  AERIAL 

CABLEWAY  from  Mariquita  to  Manizales  is  to  be  73  kilometers 
long,  the  longest  cable  of  this  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  to  be  com- 
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pleted  by  1915  and  can  transport  pieces  weighing  200  kilos  and  of  a 
size  up  to  a  cubic  meter.  The  carrying  capacity  of  the  cable  is  100 
tons  daily.  Arrangements  will  be  made  later  for  carrying  heavier 

and  larger  pieces  as  well  as  passengers. - A  TEMPORARY  BOARD 

has  been  organized  at  Medellin  under  the  name  of  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Commercial  Defense,  the  object  of  which  is  to  study 
questions  submitted  to  it  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  as  well 
as  to  consider  the  banking,  commercial,  and  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country  and  the  manner  of  promoting  same  during  the  abnormal 

times  existing  at  present  in  the  Republic. - The  FEDERATION 

OF  THE  STUDENTS  of  Colombia  has  elected  the  following  officers: 
Eustacio  Rivera,  of  the  National  College  of  Law,  president;  Alejandro 
Villa,  of  the  college  of  medicine,  first  vice  president;  Manuel 
Gutierrez,  of  the  dental  colh'ge,  second  vice  president;  and  Carlos  M. 
Perez,  of  the  school  of  commerce,  and  Leonidas  Uribe  Olarte,  of  the 

school  of  law,  secretaries. - A  new  industry  has  been  established 

in  the  Territory  of  Jurado,  consisting  of  exports  of  GUM  extracted 

from  the  medlar  tree. - In  the  Atlantic  coast  section  of  Colombia 

there  are  713,933  head  of  horned  CATTLE,  87,343  hogs,  13,480  sheep, 

32,626  goats,  83,960  mules  and  asses,  and  36,084  horses. - A  law  of 

August  12  last  authorizes  the  Executive,  should  a  lack  of  funds  occur 
with  which  to  meet  treasury  payments,  to  Issue  Government  WAR¬ 
RANTS  in  accordance  with  decree  451  of  May  10,  1913. - The 

value  of  REAL  PROPERTY  in  Cali  is  $5,167,426  gold.  The  value 
of  the  urban  and  rural  properties  of  the  entire  Department  of  the 
Atlantic  in  1914  was  $7,467,221.50  gold. 


The  decree  of  July  31,  1914,  exempting  from  EXPORT  DUTIES 
for  a  period  of  20  years  coffee,  cacao,  rubber,  vegetables,  sugar,  and 
other  agricultural  products  except  bananas,  which  arc  dutiable  under 
a  special  law,  has  been  repealed  by  a  law  of  August  8  of  the  present 
year  enacted  to  minimize  the  depressing  effects  of  the  European  war 
on  Costa  Rican  commerce.  This  same  law  authorizes  the  President  of 
the  Republic  to  postpone  for  an  indefinite  time  all  decrees  requiring 
the  disbursement  of  public  funds,  and  especially  of  decrees  providing 
for  the  remittance  of  money  abroad,  should  he  deem  it  expedient  for 

the  good  of  the  country. . The  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  has  approved 

and  ratified  the  following  international  TREATIES:  Arbitration 
treaty  with  Portugal,  signed  in  San  Jose,  May  27,  1914;  protocol 
with  Great  Britain  concerning  the  application  of  the  treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship,  commerce,  and  navigation  in  certain  parts  of  the  British  Eni- 
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pire,  signed  in  Panama  on  August  18,  1913;  extradition  treaty, 
signed  in  Panama  on  October  22,  1913,  between  Costa  Rica  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama;  treaty  witli  the  United  States,  signed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  February  13,  1914,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  an 
international  commission  all  disputes  to  the  settlement  of  which  pre¬ 
vious  arbitration  treaties  or  agreements  do  not  apply  in  their  terms 
or  are  not  applied  in  fact,  and  the  extension  for  five  years  from 

July  20  last  of  the  arbitration  convention  with  the  United  States. - 

Congress  has  appropriated  100,000  colones  (.$46,500)  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  public  HIGHWAY  which  runs  from  Carrizal,  Province 
of  Alajuela,  to  the  plain  of  the  Sarapaqui  River.  The  road  is  to  be 
built  by  contract,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government,  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  5  to  10  kilometers.  The  owners  of  the  land  through  which 
the  road  passes  are  to  contribute  25  centavos  per  hectare  as  their 

share  of  the  expenses  of  road  construction. - The  municipality  of 

the  canton  of  Naranjo  has  heen  authorized  by  Congress,  under  the 
guaranty  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  negotiate  a  LOAN  not  to 
exceed  18,000  colones  (1  colon  =  .80.465),  at  an  annual  interest  not 
more  than  12  percent,  to  pay  off  the  debt  contracted  in  the  erection 

of  public  buildings  and  street  improvements. - The  board  of  charic 

ties  of  Limon  has  been  empowered  by  Congress  to  borrow  50,000 
colones  to  bo  used  in  the  construction  of  a  1  OSPITAL  in  that 

city. - The  President  of  the  Republic  has  been  authorized  to  invest, 

as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  public  treasury  warrajits,  up  to  30,000 
colones  in  the  survey  and  construction  of  a  public  HIGHWAY  from 
a  point  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  La  Pacaya  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

canton  of  Tarrazu,  Province  of  San  Jose. - The  municipality  of  the 

canton  of  Limon,  Province  of  the  same  name,  has  been  authorized 
by  Congress  to  contract  a  LOAN  of  $150,000  American  gold,  at  an 
annual  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  8  per  cent,  guaranteed  by  the 

municipal  revenues. - A  law  of  September  18  last  specifies  that 

banks  of  issue  are  not  obligated  to  redeem  their  BANK  NOTEIS  in 
gold.  Tlie  same  law  makes  bank  notes  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts 
payat)le  in  gold. 


The  SUGAR  crop  of  Cuba  for  the  present  year  is  estimated  at 
17,357,200  sacks,  or  2,479,600  tons.  There  are  176  sugar  cejitrals 
in  the  Republic  which  will  g^ind  cane  during  the  present  season. 

The  Congress  of  Cuba  has  passed  a  biU  authorizing  the  President  of 
the  Republic  to  contract  a  LOAN  of  $5,000,000.  The  biU  also 
grants  a  bonus  to  exporters  of  tobacco,  appropriates  $500,000  to  aid 
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unemployed  workmen,  authorizes  the  coining  of  a  national  currency, 
provides  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army  and  authorizes  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  insure  Cuban  export  goods.  The  bonuses  on  exports 
of  tobacco  are  clTectivo  for  a  period  of  six  months,  ajid  consist  of 
$10  per  thousand  cigars  exported,  and  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
loaf  tobacco  exported. - The  department  of  public  works  has  con¬ 

tracted  with  Col.  M.  J.  Dady,  a  subcontractor  of  the  Port  Co.  of 
(/uba,  to  execute  all  work  of  preservation  of  the  DKKlXilNG  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  company  before  it  suspojided  operatiotis. - Accord¬ 

ing  to  presojit  plans  the  RACIO  COI'RSIO  at  Marianao,  a  suburb  of 
llabana,  is  to  bo  opened  on  December  24.  Many  prizes  will  In* 

awarded  during  the  races,  the  largest  of  which  is  $](),()()(). - The 

CITRUS  FRUIT  crop  of  Cuba  for  1014,  ijicluding  the  production 
of  the  Isle  of  Pinos,  is  estimated  at  1,000,000  boxes  of  oranges, 
grapefruit,  lemons,  and  limes. - Steps  have  been  taken  by  a  re¬ 

sponsible  firm  to  establish  a  plant  iji  the  city  of  llal)ana  for  pre¬ 
paring  JFjRIvI'jI)  BEKF. The  growth  of  the  city  of  llabana 

has  necessitated  the  erection  of  four  more  ^VA'^I^R  TANKS  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  municipalit}'.  Due  of  these  tanks  has  a 

capacity  of  827,000  gallons. - Spain  has  granted  the  re' nest  of 

the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  llabana  to  make  (’adiz  a  FHANf^lIvSE 
/^ONE  for  the  storage  in  bond  of  foreign  merchandise  shipped  to 
that  port  for  distribution  to  1‘hiropean  markets  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  — An  executive  decree,  issued  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  yiroliibits  the  installation 

of  WIRELESS  stations  in  llabana  operated  by  |)rivate  pailhs. - 

A  new  SUGAR  MILL  is  to  l)o  erected  at  Guayos  in  tlie  Province  of 
Santa  Clara  by  Galbaji  A  Co.,  of  llabana.  'I'lie  mill  is  expecUul  to 
commence  grinding  by  next  season.  -The  sum  of  $4, ()()()  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  repair  of  the  public  IIKJIIWAY  between 

Remedies  and  ('aibarie!i. - The  bureau  of  children’s  hygiene  in 

llabana  has  beeji  petitioned  to  establish  free  nurseries  in  each  bor¬ 
ough  of  the  Federal  capital.  'Phere  are  at  prese.tit  five  nui'series  in 
llabana,  but  it  is  cojitenchul  that  at  least  ten  more  are  needed.  — 
Work  has  beguji  on  a  suburban  ELECTRIC  LINE  which  will  give 
the  city  of  llabana  troUey  coimection  with  (Juanabacoa.-  -A  con¬ 
tract  amounting  to  $.500,000  has  been  awarded  to  Pablo  Menocal 
for  the  construction  of  tlui  Santa  Clara  AC^UhiDUCT. -  The  ELEC¬ 

TRIC  light  plant  at  Ciego  Montero,  installed  by  Ilermuidez  Bros., 
has  commenced  operations.  The  new  SANITARY  ORDINANCES 
of  the  city  of  llabana,  which  became  effective  in  October  last,  pro¬ 
hibit  the  erection  of  buildings  higher  than  oJie  and  ojie-half  tlie  width 
of  the  street.  This  will  prevent  the  building  of  skyscrapers  in  the 

Federal  capital. - The  now  MILITARY  ACADEMY  in  llabana 

is  to  bo  established  in  its  own  building  in  the  Campamento  de  Co¬ 
lombia. 


Upon  tlu*  resignation  on  August  27  last  of  Gen.  Jos6  Bordas  Valdez 
as  constitutional  President  of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Ram6n  Baez  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  provisional  President.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Dr. 
Baez  on  taking  possession  of  his  high  office  was  the  appointment  of 
the  following  CABINET:  Licentiate  Enrique  Jiminez,  secretary  of 
interior  and  police;  Gen.  Ignacio  Maria  Gonzalez,  secretary  of  foreign 
relations;  Dr.  Salvador  B.  Gautier,  si'cretary  of  finance  and  commerce; 
Gen.  Pedro  A.  Lluheres,  secretary  of  war  and  marine;  Licentiate 
Jacinto  B.  Peynado,  secretary  of  justice  and  public  instruction;  Gen. 
Pedro  Maria  Mejia,  secretary  of  agriculture  and  immigration,  and 
Engineer  Osvaldo  B.  Baez,  secretary  of  fomento  (promotion)  and 
communications.  The  new  provisional  President  was  born  in  Maya- 
guez,  P.  R.,  on  December  24,  1858,  his  parents  being  at  that  time 
temporarily  in  Porto  Rico  for  political  reasons.  Gen.  Buenaventura 
Baez,  father  of  the  provisional  President,  was  six  times  President  of 
the  R(‘])ublic.  Dr.  Ramon  Baez  was  educated  in  France  and  is  a 

giaduate  in  medicine  and  surgery  of  the  University  of  Paris. - An 

executive  decree  of  September  3,  1914,  establishes  a  CCJXSULTING 
(’OMMITThjE  of  three  persons  to  prepare  the  legal  reforms  necessary 
for  the  lu'lding  of  impartial  elections.  The  membei’s  of  the  committee 
are.  the  secri'tary  of  jniblic  instruction,  chairman,  and  the  secretaries 

of  state  and  of  justice. - The  provisional  President  has  appointed 

G<*n.  Jos6  del  C.  Ramiiez,  civil  and  military  GOVERNOR  of  the 
Province  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  Sr.  Luis  Bernard,  governor  of  the 

Province  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris. - The  provisional  President 

has  issued  a  decree  establishing  a  BLTREAU  OF  A(^COUNTS  made 
up  of  the  following  membei-s:  Miguel  A.  Gautier,  Rafael  G.  de  Mar- 
chena,  Luis  Matos  Franco,  Felix  M.  Brea  and  Rafael  Sanchez  Gon¬ 
zalez. - Tlic  revenues  from  the  CUSTOMHOUSES  of  the  Dominican 

Republic  in  August  last  were  as  follows:  Santo  Domingo,  $61,342.31 ; 
Sanchez,  $23,704.70;  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  $43,198.82;  Puerto 
Plata,  $9,513.89;  Azua,  $6,356.96;  La  Romana,  $3,770  and 
Samana,  $2,596.60;  or  a  total  of  $150,483.28. — — In  September  last 
the  Dominican  Government  thoroughly  repaired  all  the  TEIjE- 
GRAPH  and  telephone  lines  of  the  Rep\iblic,  some  of  which  were  in 
too  bad  a  condition  to  la*  used.  Where  necessary,  new'  equipment 

was  added,  and  the  lines  are  now  operating  and  in  first-class  order. - 

The  Dominican  LYCEl^M  located  in  the  City  of  Sanb^  Domingo, 
opened  its  school  year  on  September  1  last.  The  buildings  used  by 
this  college  have  been  carefully  repaired  and  renovated  and  new 
apparatus  purchased  for  the  better  instruction  of  pupils. - Mrs. 
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James  M.  Sullivan,  wife  of  the  minister  of  the  ITnited  States  in  Santo 
Domingo,  has  presented  to  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
a  silver  box  with  the  national  coat  of  arms  enameled  upon  the  lid. 
The  box  contains  a  glass  urn  appropriate  for  guarding  the  ASHES 
OF  COLITMBUS  now  said  to  be  resting  in  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral 
of  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  President  has  accepted  the  gift 
and  promises  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  have  it  used  for  the  puipose 
indicated. 


ECUADOR 


F'our  canals  from  the  Chibunga  River  furnish  the  city  of  Riobamba 
with  POTABLE  WATER  in  quantities  sufficient  to  amply  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  city  proper,  and,  at  the  same  time  give  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  for  the  irrigation  of  the  yards  and  gardens  of  the  suburbs. 
The  outlying  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  Riobamba  are  irrigated  wdth 
water  which  comes  from  the  Mocha  River.  Some  ,years  ago  the 
municipality  of  Riobamba  acquired  the  San  Pablo  and  Santa  Elena 
Springs  about  17  Idlometers  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  with  the  water  from  these  springs  a  supply  of  5,000,000 
liters  could  be  furnished  the  citj'  daily.  Hot  springs  also  abound 
not  far  from  Riobamba  in  the  province  of  Chimborazo.  The  Santa 
Cruz  Springs  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Chibunga  River,  and  the 
Chambo  Springs  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  have  quite  a  local 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  skin  diseases.  There  are  other  hot  springs, 
such  as  Cachipogyo  and  the  Tingon  Springs,  all  of  which  are  in  easy 
access  of  Riobamba,  that  are  reported  to  have  remarkable  thera¬ 
peutic  properties. - ^The  daily  newspaper,  El  Grito  del  Pueblo 

Ecuatoriano  of  Guayaquil,  estimates  that  the  cacao  production  for 
1914  will  be  in  excess  of  1 ,000,000  quintals,  as  compared  with  500,000 
quintals  in  1 909,  or  an  increase  in  production  in  five  years  of  1 00  per 
cent.  The  cacao  brought  into  Guayaquil  from  January  to  May, 
inclusive,  1914,  was  545,535  quintals,  as  compared  with  273,088 
quintals  during  the  same  period  of  1 91 3.  The  export  duty  on  cacao  is 

4.80  sucres  ($2.34)  per  quintal. - The  Comercio  T^cuatoriano  in 

enumerating  the  AGRICGLTLRAL  RESOURCES  of  Ecuador  states 
that  the  coast  country  of  the  Republic  produces  cacao,  coffee,  tobacco, 
bananas,  pineapples,  cocoanuts,  ivory  nuts,  india  rubber,  and  sugar, 
while  in  the  interior  wheat,  barley,  rye,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  sugar 
cane,  and  fruits  of  every  variety  are  grown.  Cacao  is  cultivated 
principally  in  the  Provinces  of  Guayas,  I.os  Rios,  El  Oro,  and  Manabi, 
and  is  exporte<l  to  the  United  States,  Europe,  Peru,  and  Chile.  The 
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growing  of  sugar  cane  is  an  important  industry,  the  cane  growing 
luxuriantly  and  yielding  a  high  percentage  of  excellent  sugar.  The 
colfee  of  Ecuador  is  of  good  quality,  and  a  large  and  growing  demand 
for  it  exists  in  Chile.  Tobacco  is  one  of  the  coming  crops  of  the 
Republic.  The  cigars  made  at  Quito  and  Cluayaquil  of  Esmeraldas 
tobacco  are  of  medium  strength,  rich,  dark  color,  clear  leaf,  and  of 
good  flavor.  “Tagua”  or  vegetable  ivory  is  an  important  product, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  rubber  is  gathered  in  the  eastern  and  western 
forests  of  the  country,  but  principally  in  the  Piovinces  of  Guayas  and 
Pichincha.  Bananas,  pineapples,  rice,  maize,  indigo,  and  straw 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  Panama  hats  are  produced  in 

abundance  in  the  country. - In  July  last  the  EXPORTS  through 

the  customhouse  at  Bahia  de  Caraquez  consisted  of  5,141  packages, 

weighing  455,390  kilos,  valued  at  115,504  sucres  (sucre  =  $0.487). - 

At  the  beginning  of  August  last  the  Bank  of  Ecuador  had  funds  abroad 

subject  to  draft  amounting  to  5,449,188  sucres. - The  ELECTRIC 

light  and  power  plant  at  Chone  has  just  been  completed  and  put  in 

operation. - A  large  quantity  of  supplies  for  use  in  the  construction 

of  WATERWORKS  and  the  building  of  sewers  in  Quito  have 
recently  been  received  at  Guayaquil  from  Europe. 


The  municipality  of  Guatemala  has  decided  to  drill  at  least  five 
WELLS  in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  Federal  capital  with  the  object  of 
supplying  water  to  the  poor  during  the  dry  season.  The  wells  are 
to  be  drilled  in  public  squares  and  parks  of  the  more  densely  popu¬ 
lated  part  of  the  City  of  Guatemala.  The  average  annual  rainfall 
in  the  metropolis  of  Guatemala  during  the  8  years  from  1906  to  1913. 
inclusive,  was  32.5  inches.  During  this  period  the  most  copious  rain¬ 
fall  was  41.5  inches  in  1909,  and  the  smallest  17.6  inches  in  1912. - 

An  executive  decree  of  September  10,  1914,  increases  from  that  date 
until  further  notice  the  present  EXPORT  TAX  ON  LUMBER  of 
$1  American  gold  per  ton  of  480  square  feet,  to  $2  gold,  the  present 

decree  modifying  that  of  April  16,  1912,  in  this  respect. - The 

municipal  council  of  the  City  of  Guatemala  has  borrowed  from  the 
Occidental  Bank  $10,000  American  gold,  to  be  used  in  purchasing 
in  the  United  States  MAIZE  and  beans.  These  products  will  be 
retailed  in  the  City  of  Guatemala  at  cost,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  municipal  council  of  August  28  last.  The  order  for 
maize  was  placed  by  telegraph  in  New  Orleans,  and  on  receipt  of 
this  cereal  it  will  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  again  invested  in  corn,  and 
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the  operation  will  be  repeated  until  December  31  of  the  present  year, 

at  which  time  the  loan  is  payable  to  the  bank. - An  executive 

decree  of  September  12,  1914,  approves  the  contract  made  by  the 
municipality  of  the  City  of  Guatemala  with  the  Occidental  Rank  for 
the  LOAN  of  600,000  pesos  national  currency  (about  $120,000) 
with  which  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  city.  The  municipality  agrees 
to  submit  a  detailed  statement  of  its  outstanding  obligations  to  the 
Federal  Government  before  using  this  loan.  The  loan  boars  10  per 
cent  annual  interest  and  is  guaranteed  by  the  revenues  of  the  munici¬ 
pality. —  'Phe  Government  of  Guatemala  has  authorized  the  city  of 
Chiquimula  to  establish  a  municipal  ELECTRIC  light  and  power 
plant,  and  has  granted  it  permission  to  import  free  of  duty  the  machin¬ 
ery,  supjilies,  etc.,  that  may  bo  necessary  for  the  installation,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  operation  of  the  same.  The  sum  of  19,000  pesos  (about 
$3,800)  is  made  available  immediately  for  the  expenses  of  the  work. 
The  proceeds  of  the  tax  for  the  beautifying  of  the  Department  of 
Chi(]uimula  are  to  be  used  until  the  expenses  of  the  installation  are 

paid. - Cnder  date  of  September  22  the  executive  department 

notified  the  SUGAR  producers  in  Guatemala  that  sugar  manufac¬ 
tured  by  them  winild  be  allowed  to  be  exported  from  the  Republic 
under  the  same  conditions  as  heretofore,  provided  there  was  no 
increase  in  the  price  of  that  article  to  the  domestic  consumers  of  the 
country. —  The  President  of  Guatemala  has  decreed  the  NEU¬ 
TRALITY  of  the  (iovernment  in  the  European  conflict,  and  has 
ordered  that  commercial  vessels  of  belligerant  nations  dismantle 
their  wireless  installations  while  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic. - A  recent  executive  decree  provides  that  all  telegraphic  and 

TELEPIIONK^  INSTALLATIONS  now  in  operation  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  or  which  in  future  may  be  established,  shall  remain  under  the 
absolute  control  and  dominion  of  the  Government. 


At  th(*  suggestion  of  the  secretary  of  finance  and  commerce,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  cabinet,  the  President  of  the  Republic  sub¬ 
mitted  to  th(‘  consideration  of  Congress  a  proposed  law  authorizing 
the  Chief  Executive  to  issue  BANK  NOTES  to  the  amount  of 
12,500,000  gourdes,  4,000,000  gourdes  of  which  are  to  be  in  denomi¬ 
nations  of  2  gourdes  and  8,000,000  in  denominations  of  1  gourde. 
These  bank  notes  are  to  be  of  the  same  form  as  those  now  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  must  bear  on  one  side  an  engraved  cut  of  J.  J.  Dessalines 
and  on  the  other  a  cut  of  Oreste  Zamor.  The  2-gourdes  denomi- 
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nation  are  to  bo  divided  into  S  series  and  the  1-gourde  denomina¬ 
tion  into  12  series,  all  to  be  signed  by  a  commissioner  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  finance,  a  member  of  the  court  of  accounts,  and  a  deputy  or 
senator  appointed  by  the  legislative  body.  The  refuiul  of  this  issue 
of  bank  notes  shall  be  made  at  the  rate  of  5  gourdes  to  the  dollar, 
and  is  guaranteed  by  the  following  duties  in  American  gold:  (a) 
Half  of  the  tonnage  dues,  plus  50  and  P‘'*'  ff'nt.  except  those 
collected  in  Cape  Haytien,  (lonaives.  Port  an  Prince,  and  Jacmel; 
(b)  the  surcharge  of  25  per  c('nl  of  the  tonnage  «lues.  not  including 
those  collected  iii  Gonaives;  (r)  the  surcharge  of  25  per  cent  on  the 
wharfage  dues,  not  including  those  collected  in  Port  au  Prince.  .\ 
committee  composed  of  two  s('nators  and  a  deputy  selected  by  (Con¬ 
gress  shall  have  charge,  in  e(*operation  with  tin*  secretary  of  th(‘ 
treasury  and  the  National  Bank,  of  all  transactions- and  operations 
concerning  the  refund  and  ijicineration  of  the  bank  notes.  Hides 
and  regidations  are  to  be  pioinulgated  in  due  time  covering  the 
details  of  the  issue,  refund,  and  incineration.  From  the  amount  of 
the  issue  of  bank  notes  there  shall  be  set  aside  the  following:  4,800, 000 
gourdes  to  be  circulated  in  monthly  installments  of  400,000  gourdes 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  public  service,  pi'nsions, 
subventions,  etc.,  of  the  fiscal  year  H»14-15;  1.200,000  gourdes  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  present  budget  for  tlu*  months  of  August 
and  September  of  the  curnMit  yeai-;  and  500,000  gourdi's  to  pay  to 
the  injured  at  Gonaives.  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to 
pay  amounts  due  in  American  gold  in  national  coin  at  tin*  exchange 
rate  of  600  per  cent.  As  soon  as  tin*  n(*w  bills  ari*  plac»*d  in  circu¬ 
lation.  tin*  law  of  August  14,  1014,  is  to  be  repealed,  and  tin*  law  of 
.\ugust  26.  1013,  conc(*rning  amortization,  will  beconn*  effective. 
The  text  of  this  bill  was  published  in  full  in  L(*  Nouvclliste  of  Port 

au  Prince  on  September  .30  last. - Senator  B.  (’.  Bherisson  has 

introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill  authorizing  a  g(*in*ral  MORATO- 
HIUM  for  three*  months,  which  may  be  further  extended  by  an 
executive  decree  should  tin*  European  wai-  continue.  Tin*  same  bill 
empowei-s  tbe  National  Bank  to  issue*  treasury  warrants  to  stremgthen 
its  cash  on  hand  and  paper  money. 


TELEPHONIC  SERVICE  between  the  port  of  Amapala  and  the 
(jity  of  Nacaome  was  established  by  virtue  of  a  contract  made  on 
January  27  of  the  present  year  by  the  Government  of  Honduras 
with  Col.  Matamoros.  According  to  the  contract  the  construction 
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of  the  line  cost  7,250  pesos,  silver,  not  including  the  value  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  necessary  apparatus.  Work  was  commenced  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1914,  and  completed  in  May  of  the  same  year.  About  the 
middle  of  last  May  telephone  and  telegraph  communication  was 
established  between  Amapala,  Nacaome,  and  Tegucigalpa,  including 
the  towns  of  Sabanagrande,  Pespire,  and  Goascoran,  using  the  cable 
between  Tigre  Island  and  Sacate  Grande  until  the  telephone  cable 
ordered  from  New  York  is  received,  laid,  and  put  in  operation. 
Another  telephone  line  is  being  constructed  to  connect  Nacaome 
and  Amapala  wuth  the  city  of  Cholutcca  and  the  port  of  San  Lo¬ 
renzo. - President  Bertrand  has  approved  the  BOUNDARY 

CONVENTION  concluded  by  the  resident  minister  of  Honduras  in 
Guatemala,  Lie.  Guillermo  Campos,  with  the  minister  of  foreign 
relations  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala.  The  convention  is  ad 
referendum  and  requires  the  sanction  of  Congress,  to  which  body 

it  will  be  submitted  at  its  next  session  before  becoming  operative. - 

The  AQUEDUCT  at  Santa  Barbara,  w'hich  provides  an  abundant 
supply  of  potable  w^ater  for  that  city,  was  inaugurated  on  September 
15  last.  The  aqueduct  was  constructed  by  the  municipal  council 
of  Santa  Barbara,  under  the  direction  of  Civil  Engineer  Daniel 

Rapalo  Bogran,  who  refused  compensation  for  his  services. - The 

SUIZA  PLANTING  CO.,  an  organization  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising  in  all  its  branches,  has 
been  recognized  bj^  the  Government  of  Honduras  as  a  juridic  entity. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  200,000  pesos,  divided  into  2,000 
shares  of  100  pesos  each.  The  company  proposes  to  import  line 
stock  for  breeding  purposes,  plant  trees,  engage  in  fruit  growing, 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  cereals,  etc.  The  main  office  of  the 
company  is  in  Tegucigalpa,  but  under  its  by-laws  it  may  establish 

other  offices  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic. - A  society  entitled 

‘‘El  Trabajo”  (The  Work)  has  been  organized,  w'ith  headquarters  in 
Tegucigalpa,  for  the  cultivation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  TOBACCO. 
The  organization  proposes  to  establish  branches  in  other  parts  of  the 
Republic.  The  plan  of  the  society  is  to  operate  for  a  period  of  live 
years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  extend  the  term  for  suc¬ 
cessive  periods  of  live  years  should  its  board  of  directors  and  stock¬ 
holders  so  desire.  The  by-laws  of  the  organization  have  been 
approved  by  the  Government  of  Honduras,  and  the  society  has  been 
recognized  as  a  legal  entity. - Joseph  M.  De  Hart  has  been  ap¬ 

pointed  superintendent  of  the  New"  York  &  Honduras  Rosario 
Mining  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  law's  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Mr.  De  Hart  has  taken  charge  of  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  in  Honduras  and  has  filed  pow'cr  of  attorney  in  the  office  of  the 

minister  of  foreign  relations  of  Honduras. - The  HONDURAS 

SUGAR  REFINING  CO.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
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the  State  of  Louisiana,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Government  of  Honduras  to  do  business  in  the 
Republic.  The  company  proposes  to  grow  sugar  cane,  manufacture 
sugar  and  by-products  thereof,  as  well  as  to  engage  in  such  other 
allied  lines  of  business  as  its  board  of  directors  may  deem  proper. 
The  nominal  capital  of  the  company  is  .?1,()()0,()()(),  consisting  of 
10,000  shares  of  SlOO  each,  but  this  may  be  increased  to  $5,000,000 
if  deemed  advisable.  The  company  is  prohibited  from  beginning 
operations  until  its  paid-up  capital  equals  $250,000.  The  president 
of  the  company  is  Albert  Breton  and  the  vice  president  Felix  P. 
Vaccaro.  The  corporation  has  been  recognized  as  a  legal  entity  by 
the  Government  of  Honduras. 


A  decree  promulgated  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  September  28  by 
the  governor  of  the  Federal  district  provides  that  no  person  shall 
bo  obliged  to  work  n>oro  than  nine  hours  daily,  ajid  the  nine  hours 
roforrod  to  must  not  bo  cojisecutive.  The  same  decree  prescribes 
that  commercial  houses  shall  bo  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m  and 
from  3  p.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  Rest  on  Sundays  and  on  national  holidays 
is  made  obligatory.  Butcher  shops  and  places  where  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  milk,  broad,  wood,  charcoal,  corn,  ai.d  fodder  are  sold  are 
re  [uirod  to  bo  open  on  Sundays  and  feast  days  from  6  to  10  a.  m. 
Violation  of  the  decree  is  punishable  with  a  fu.e  of  from  5  to  100 
pesos,  and  for  the  second  ofTeJise  imprisonment  is  added  to  the 
fine.  A  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  governor  of  the  State  of 
Puebla,  effective  October  1,  1914,  doublirg  the  tax  on  PIT  QUE, 
the  national  beverage  of  Mexico,  brought  into  the  State,  and  tri- 
plijig  the  taxes  on  houses  seUh  g  beer,  aguardiente,  and  other  spirit¬ 
uous  li'iuors. —  Under  date  of  September  15  of  the  present  year,  the 
departmejit  of  fomojito  has  issued  an  important  explanatory  circu¬ 
lar  referrij’g  to  the  decree  of  August  29,  1914,  concerning  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  followed  by  persons  interested  in  mines  who  desire  to 
safeguard  their  properties,  an  extract  from  which  is  as  follows: 
“The  petition  requesting  the  restoring  of  mining  papers  and  denounce- 
me.nts  made  from  February  19,  1913,  to  August  15,  1914,  to  their 
original  state,  or  the  reissue  of  deeds  granted  during  the  same  period, 
must  contain  the  recjuisites  prescribed  in  article  15  of  the  mining 
law  covering  denounceme  its,  together  with  the  number  of  the 
docket  to  which  the  petition  refers.  Upon  filing  the  petition  the 
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mijiiiig  age  It  will  cjitor  it  as  in  the  case  of  a  new  denoujicoment,  in 
accordance  with  the  regulatioiis  prescribed  in  paragraph  0  of  section 
7  and  articles  13  and  17  of  the  regulations  of  the  mining  law.  The 
mining  agejit  must  deliver  to  the  potitiojier  a  duplicate  of  the  state¬ 
ment  antered  in  the  register,  together  with  the  data  mentioned  iji 
paragraphs  1  aiid  2  of  article  L’l.  If  no  objectiojis  are  fded  withiji 
a  mojith,  the  mining  agent  will  send  to  the  department  of  fomento 
a  copy  of  the  petitioji  ajul  the  documents  relating  thei  eto.  If  objec¬ 
tions  are  made,  they  must  also  bo  sent  to  the  department  of  fomento 
for  decision  in  accordance  with  articles  41  and  43  of  the  mining 
law.”  Rafael  Perez  Taylor  has  been  appointed  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instructioji  to  write  a  series  of  articles  on  the  SCHO¬ 
LASTIC  MOVKMENT  in  Mexico. - A  MININO  association  has 

been  formed  ui  the  City  of  Mexico.  T.  P.  Honey  is  president  and 
Emil  Berthior  secretary.  The  departmejit  of  communications  has 
beoji  re  luestod  to  extend  the  time  iji  which  to  construct  the  RAIL¬ 
WAYS  included  in  the  concession  granted  to  Belgian  interests  unde.) 
the  Huerta  administration  and  covering  a  pi'oposed  investment  of 
about  $20,000,000.  The  State  of  Michoaoin  has  presented  to  the 
National  Museum  i))  the  City  of  Mexico  a  collection  of  HISTORICAIj 
DOCUMENTS,  amojig  which  are  papers  whicli  were  the  pi'o])erty 
of  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  (^^stilla,  the  heio  of  Mexicaji  ijulependoice. 


OO  •  ^4 
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NICARAGUA 


The  Ajnerican  of  Blucdields  has  l•(‘centlv  ])ul)lisl)ed  !in  article  on 
COLD  MININO  in  eastern  Nicai  agua  in  wliich  it  is  stated  tliat  while  no 
great  bonanza  gold  mines  liave  been  discoven'd  in  the  Repuldic,  the  re 
are  strong  veins  now  being  worked  in  the  mining  zones  of  the  country 
which  give  promise  of  ])aying  iiandsomc  dividends,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  ore  extracted  is  comparat  ively  of  low  grade, 
assaying  but  a  few  eloUars  ])er  ton.  'I'lie  ores  are  not  free'  milling  anel 
oidy  abeeut  40  ])er  cent  e)f  tlie  geeld  ceentents  can  be  e>xtracte‘el  freem 
them  by  the  metheeels  at  ])re‘sent  em]de)yeei.  It  is  estimateel  that  there 
are  large  quantities  e)f  gedel  eere  bedwenm  the  Lone  Stai-  anel  the  Ilielelen 
Treasure  mines  in  the  Pis-Pis  elistrict.  All  e)f  the'se  eercs  lequire  the 
cyaniele  treatment  for  the  extractiem  e)f  the  gedel.  In  aeleiitieen  to  this 
there  are  jdacer  mines  in  the  Republic  which  are  said  te»  be  rich  pro- 
elucers.  One  aelvantage  Nicaragua  has  in  the  e>])eratie)n  of  gedel  mines 
is  the  liberal  mining  law  that  alleews  with  each  claim  a  elene)uncement 
of  250  acre's  e>f  agricultural  lanels,  thei’ed)y  eniabling  the*  e*xple)iter  e>f 
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mines  li»  raise  a  lai're  ])art  of  liis  foodstuffs  in  tlie  iieisiliboihood  of  the 
place  where  nuninjf  is  carried  on  if  he  so  desires.  Tlien,  again,  the 
wag<>s  of  native  Nicaraguan  miners,  as  compared  with  the  scale  of 
miners  in  the  United  States,  are  much  lower,  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
cost  of  labor  is  one  of  the  largest  items  in  running  a  mine,  this  fact  is 
favorable  to  the  exjdoitation  of  mines  in  the  Republic.  Recently 
experienced  and  well-equipped  ])ros]>ectors  with  am])le  financial 
backing  jjave  been  looking  over  tlie  Pis-Pis  district,  and  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  ex])ected  that  some  exceedingly  good  ]n'ospects  will  be 
foumi.-  .\  PARCEL  POST  convention  with  Panama  has  l)een 
signetl  in  the  City  of  Panama  f)y  the  Nicaraguan  minister,  and  it  is 
understood  that  an  extradition  treaty  is  soon  to  f)e  concluded 
between  the  two  countries.  For  reasons  of  economy  the  legation  at 

Panama  is  to  be  abolished. - Senator  Demetrio  Cuadra  has  f)een 

elected  PRESIDENT  of  theSenate  and  Congressman  Virgiliothian.ian 

speaker  of  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies. - -President  Diaz  has  appoithed 

a  commission  to  study  tlie  FINANCIAL  SITUATION  w  ith  the  object 
of  ilevising  means  for  remedying  it.  The  members  of  the  commission 
are  Octaviano  (’esar,  Alliert  J.  Martin,  Evaristo  Carazo,  Oregorio 
Pas(|uier,  J.  R.  Navas,  Benjamin  Elizondo,  and  Toribio  eJ.  Tijerino,  jr. 

—  The  Ciovernment  has  accejited  the  offer  of  Brown  Bros.  &  Co. 
and  J.  A  W.  Seligman  &  (\).  to  sell  the  of  per  cent  of  tlie  stock  of  the 

Pacific  Railroad  held  by  them.  The  purchase  price  is  Sl,n()(),()()(). - 

A  recent  executive  decree  suspends  the  FREE  IMPORTATION  OF 
FINE  STOCK  for  breeding  purposes,  as  well  as  the  free  importation 
of  agricultural  instruments  and  seeds.  Tlie  former  law  not  only 
allowed  the  free  importation  of  blooded  cattle  and  homes  for  breei.ing 
purposes,  but  returned  to  the  importer  the  freight  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  incurreil  in  making  these  importations. 


On  September  I,  1914.  President  Belisario  Porras  delivered  an 
interesting  MESSAOE  to  the  National  (Congress,  assembled  at  the 
capitol  111  the  City  of  Panama  in  regular  session.  Among  other 
things  the  Executive  said,  in  substance,  that  a  general  plan  had  been 
ado])ted  for  the  construction  of  a  netwoik  of  telegraph  lines  in  the 
Republic,  including  the  jiurchase  of  the  necessary  material.  Tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  lines  are  biung  built  in  all  the  districts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  c<»pper  wires,  strung  on  iron  posts  set  in  concrete 
bases,  being  used.  .\  commi.sshm  of  lawyers  in  the  country  has 
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been  selected  tn  prepare  new  national  codes.  The  c<.)ininission  has 
be"un  its  work  and  hopes  to  submit  to  Confjress  durin};  the  coming 
year  a  large  part  of  the  results  of  its  labors.  The  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  National  Government  from  January  1,  1913, 
to  June  30,  1914,  were  as  follows:  Receipts,  6,270,124  balboas; 
disbiu-sements,  5,847,794  balboas,  or  an  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenditures  during  the  period  referred  to  of  422,330  balboas.  The 
Government  has  borrowed  $3,000,000  from  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  to  be  used  exclusively  in  the  construction  of  railways. 
The  loan  was  made  at  the  rate  of  97  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  same 
institution  has  contracted  with  the  Government  to  establish  a  bank 
of  issue  in  Panama  and  to  do  a  general  banking  business  in  the 
countiy.  The  capital  the  bank  proposes  to  use  for  this  purpose  Is 
$1,000,000,  which  may  be  increased  if  desired.  The  bank  will  make 
mortgage  loans  on  long  time — t?ven  as  long  as  20  years.  The  number 
of  schools  in  the  Republic  is  518  with  an  enrollment  of  23,445  pupils 
of  both  sexes.  The  school  of  arts  and  crafts  has  been  installed  in 
a  building  specially  iitted  up  with  electrical  and  mechanical  apparatus, 
and  all  departments  of  the  school  have  been  equipped  with  new 
machinery  of  the  most  api)ropriate  and  modern  type.  -  -On  Sep¬ 
tember  3  last  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Panama 
signed  a  TREATY  fixing  definitely  the  boundary  of  the  Panama 

(^anal  Zone. - An  ARBITRATION  CONVENTION  has  been 

concluded  between  Panama  and  Portugal,  under  the  terms  of  which 
both  nations  agree  to  submit  all  (juestions  of  dispute  of  a  judicial 
nature  arising  between  them  to  the  Permanent  Arbitration  Tribunal 
at  The  Hague,  provided  always  these  (piestions  do  not  affect  the  vital 
interests  of  the  country,  the  independence  and  honor  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  nor  the  interests  of  other  nations. — —During 
the  National  Exposition  of  Panama,  which  will  be  held  in  the  City  of 
Panama  in  1915,  three  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESSES  will 
meet  namely,  the  pedagogic,  the  sanitary,  and  the  engineering.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  look  out  after  the  interests  of  each 
of  these  congresses.— — A  company  with  a  capital  of  $15(),()()()  has 
been  incorporated  to  erect  a  modern  STEAAI  LAUNDRY  in  the 
City  of  Panama.  It  is  proposed  to  sink  wells  to  provide  the  plant 
with  water.  The  laundry  will  employ  about  75  persons,  and  will 
have  in  service  four  wagons  and  one  automobile.  It  is  reported  that 
the  machinery,  which  will  be  of  the  latest  design,  is  to  be  purchased 

in  New  York. - A  MOTOR  BOAT  SERVICE  between  Panama 

and  Aguadulce  is  to  be  established.  It  is  proposed  to  make  two 

trips  a  week  on  a  10-hour  schedule. - A  small  LIGHTHOUSE  is 

to  be  constructed  at  Pata  Pallina  Bar  to  indicate  the  entrance  to  the 

Aguadulce  Channel. - Gen.  Federico  Barrera  has  been  appointed 

GOVERNOR  of  Veraguas. 


President  Scherer  has  pronniljiated  a  law  authorizing  the  FREE 
IMPORTATION  of  floni-,  wheat  in  the  fjrain,  maize,  and  common 
salt  until  December  31  of  the  present  year.  The  lighterage  and 
statistic  taxes  applicable  to  these  articles  according  to  the  customs 

laws  now  in  force  are  payable  as  formerly. - A  recent  executive 

decree  makes  EXPORT  DUTIES  payable  in  paper  ciirnuicy  or  gold 
at  the  option  of  the  exporter.  If  paid  in  gold  the  rate  of  exchange 

will  be  fixed  by  the  treasury  department. - Steps  have  been  taken 

by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Asuncion  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  by 
Congress  authorizing  the  canalization  of  a  number  of  rivers  in  the 
interior  of  the  Republic  with  the  object  of  facilitating  steam  navi¬ 
gation  by  vessels  of  light  draft  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  freight. 
The  same  organization,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  abases,  recommends 
that  a  law  be  enacted  requiring  CONTRACTS  FOR  LABORERS 
to  work  in  the  mat6  or  Paraguayan  tea  fields,  to  be  made  exclusively 
in  Posadas,  the  principal  labor  center  supplying  the  Paraguayan  tea 

district  with  help. - According  to  the  press,  the  President  of  the 

Republic,  who  recently  made  a  visit  to  the  progressive  city  of  Para-’ 
guari,  reported  that  the  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  at  that  place 
is  doing  excellent  work,  and  that  considerable  construction  work  is 
being  done  on  the  public  roads  which  lead  from  the  city. - WIRE¬ 

LESS  telegraph  communication  has  been  established  between  the 
Mangrudo  Station  near  Asuncion  and  Coquimbo,  Chile,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  across  the  Andes  of  1,550  kilo¬ 
meters.  The  Asuncion  Station  has  also  succeeded  in  communicating 

with  the  Bahia  Blanca  Station  in  the  Argentine  Republic. - The 

Boletin  Industrial  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  vein  of  COAL 
has  been  discovered  within  1  meter  of  the  surface  near  the  village 

of  Arecpia,  Paraguay. - A  law  has  been  enacted  authorizing  the 

.AGRICULTURAL  BANK  to  lend  to  the  banks  of  Asimcion  25,000,- 
000  pesos  (paper),  j)ayable  in  0,  9,  and  12  months,  at  the  rate  of  9  per 
cent  interest  per  annum.  As  pa\Tnents  on  accoiint  of  this  loan  are 
made  to  the  Agricultural  Bank  the  bills  are  to  be  retired  from  circida- 
tion  and  burned.  The  same  law  grants  a  moratorium  of  20  days 

applicable  to  debts  payable  in  gold  or  in  foreign  money. - For  the 

purpose  of  encouraging  the  development  of  RICE  CULTURE  in  the 
Repubhc,  the  Agricxdtural  Bank  of  As\incion  is  offering  to  Lirnish 
farmers  and  plantation  o\vTiers  in  Paraguay  with  an  excellent  quality 
of  seed  rice  at  very  low  rates,  guaranteeing,  at  the  same  time,  to  buy 
the  crop  produced  at  fixed  prices,  which  will  insure  a  fair  remunera¬ 
tion  to  the  cultivator  of  this  cereal.  The  seed  rice  distributed  by 
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the  hank  was  obtained  from  Italy. - Since  Au<>;ust  15  last  the 

Central  Paraguay  RAILWAY  has  nm  but  one  through  train  per 
week  from  Asuncion  to  Buenos  Aires  and  return.  The  train  now 
leaves  Asuncion  for  Buenos  Aires  on  Tuesday  at  6  a.  in.,  arriving  at 
the  latter  place  on  Thursday.  The  return  train  leaves  Buenos  Aires 
on  Friday  and  arrives  at  .Vsuncion  at  8.30  p.  m.  on  Sunday. 


The  Pi-esident  of  the  Republic  has  ordered  the  making  of  a  survey 
and  the  com])iling  of  an  estimate  for  the  construction  of  a  PUBLK’ 
IlKiHWAY  to  connect  the  branch  of  the  Vitor  Railway  with  the 
Sigues,  Majes,  and  Camana  Valleys.  This  road  will  be  suitable  for 
automobile  trafiic.  Should  it  be  built  by  c<tntraet  the  President  is 
authorized  to  guarantee  the  ])ayment  of  the  work  from  the  annual 

road  appropriation  fund  of  the  Department  of  .\re(|uipa. - For 

the  purjio.se  of  encouraging  the  RUBBER  industry  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Loreto  and  Madre  de  Dios,  the  great  rubber  producing 
.sections  of  Peru,  President  Benavides  has,  with  the  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  and  a])proval  of  his  cabinet,  issued  a  decree  reducing  the  e.xport 
duty  on  rubber  originating  in  these  Dejiartments.  Rubber  coming 
from  the  Madri*  de  Dios  River  and  its  tributaries  and  e.xported 
through  the  port  of  Mollendo  shall  pay  export  duties  as  follows:  2 
per  (M'nt  on  rubber  the  London  ([notations  of  which  fluctuate  between 
25d.  and  36d.,  4  per  cent  on  rubber  fluctuating  betwi'en  37d.  and  38d., 
and  6  per  cent  on  rubber  quoted  at  49d.  and  over.  The  export  duty 
on  the  lower  grades  of  rubber  is  based  upon  the  same  scale  less  a 

discount  of  30  per  cent. - With  the  object  of  encouraging  the 

importation  of  useful  SEEDS  AND  PL.VNTS,  and  at  the  same  time 
facilitating  the  strict  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  sanitary 
laws  of  the  Rejiublic  concerning  such  importations,  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  has  decreed  that  imports  of  seeds,  cuttings,  plants,  and  shrubs 
for  cultivation  and  propagation,  shall  be  made  solely  through  the 
customhouse  at  CaUao  and  the  post  office  at  Lima.  The  proper 
officials  at  both  these  places  will  have  at  their  disposal  the  services 
of  ex])erts  connected  with  the  Central  Agronomic  Station  and  the 
department  of  agriculture  foi-  the  examination  of  such  seeds  and 

plants. - The  owners  of  RENTED  HOUSES  in  Lima,  in  cooperation 

with  the  municipal  authorities  of  that  city,  have  decided  to  reduce 
the  rent  of  houses  occupied  by  the  middle  class  and  by  workmen 

30  per  cent  on  all  rents  under  40  soles  (about  $20)  per  month. - 

The  exploiters  of  (fOAL  mines  in  the  Iluancayo,  Jauja,  and  Yauli 
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/A»iit*s  ])i(i])(isi‘  to  furiiisli  tln'ii-  jnodiiot  to  tlu“  citu-s  t»l‘  Lima  and  ('allao 
at  ])rifos  loss  than  these  chaigod  sinoo  the  hoeinnin"  of  tin*  Europoan 
war  for  Enfriish  and  Australian  coal.  Ell'orts  are  hoinjj  made  to 
secure  a  reduction  in  railway  fn'ijjht  rat('s  on  coal,  and  if  successful, 
the  coal  coni])ani(‘s  claim  that  tlu'y  will  he  aide  to  deliver  coal  at 
(yallao  and  Lima  at  cctiisiderahly  lower  jirices  than  those  ruling;  at 
the  present  time  for  imported  coal.  The  association  for  the 
])ii)tection  of  AtiKK'ELTrRE.  with  head()uaiters  at  Lima,  has 
elected  tlie  following  odicers:  Antonio  (liana,  jnesident;  E.  L. 
Houghton,  vice  jnesident;  Keli])(‘  Espanto.so.  treasurer;  and  Miguel 

Oheca  and  Salvador  (lutierrez,  secretaries. - An  e.xecntive  decree 

of  Sejitemher  lO  last  makes  the  town  of  Kerrehafe,  Province  of  Lam- 
l)aye(|ue.  a  city,  theri'hy  giving  it  the  privileges  accorded  under  the 

laws  to  an  incorporated  munici])ality. - The  (lovernment  of  Peru 

has  granted  to  the  ('erro  de  Pascct  Mining  ('o.  authorit}*  to  eoin  .‘140,000 
ounces  of  !^>ruvian  sih'er  |•(‘iined  in  the  rnil<>d  States. 


SALVADOR 


The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Salvadm',  Dr.  Alfonso  Quinonez 
Molina,  who  succeeded  to  the  presidential  ollice  on  August  29,  1914, 
on  the  resignation  of  President  Carlos  Melendez,  has  appointed  the 
fcdlowing  CABINET:  Dr.  Cecilio  Bustamante,  minister  of  interior 
(gobernacion) ;  Sr.  Samuel  Luna,  minister  of  linance;  Dr.  Pio  Romero 
Bosques,  minister  of  war  and  marine;  and  Dr.  P'rancisco  Martinez 
.Suarez,  minister  of  foreign  relations. - The  BUDGP2T  of  the  (lovern¬ 

ment  of  Salvador  for  1914-15  gives  the  receipts  as  14,896,850  pesos, 
made  up  of  customs  revenues,  9,645,750  pesos,  and  internal  revenues, 
5,251,100  pesos.  The  expenditures  are  calculated  at  14,843,312.65 
pesos,  which  leaves  an  excess  of  estimated  receipts  over  estimated 

expenditures  of  53,537.35  pesos. - The  (lovernment  has  granted 

Frederick  F'.  Searing  or  his  assigns  the  right  to  establish  a  M(4RT- 
(lAGE  BANK  in  the  Republic.  The  authorized  capital  of  the  bank 
is  .?1 0,000,000  American  gold  or  its  equivalent  in  national  money. 
'Phe  main  oflice  of  the  corporation  shall  be  in  the  City  of  San  Salvador, 
but  branches  may  be  established  at  any  place  within  or  without  the 
Republic,  with  the  approval  and  consent  of  the  Government.  The 
duration  of  the  charti'r  is  50  years,  but  that  of  the  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  bank  is  10  years.  The  bank  may  commence  operations 
as  soon  as  it  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  SI  ,000,000.  The  corporation 
has  the  right  to  issue  its  own  bank  notes  until  1925.  These  notes 
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iiii'  r('(le(‘mal>l(*  on  pn'sciitation.  must  not  lx*  issut'd  in  ('xcoss  of  douhlo 
the  amount  of  tiu'  paid-uj)  capital,  and  tlic  hank  shall  always  liavc 
on  liand  in  cash  in  its  main  oliicc  in  jjold  or  silver  coin,  or  the  (‘(piiva- 
li'iit  in  intrinsic  value  of  <iold  and  silver  hullicm,  a  sum  eipial  to  oO  per 
cent  of  tll(^  amount  of  its  haidv  notes  in  circulation.  'I'he  full  text  of 
the  conc<!ssion  is  puhlishi'd  in  Sj)anish  in  tin*  l>iario  del  Salvador  of 
.Vuyust  lM),  'I'Iu*  ('on<rr<‘ss  of  Salvador  has  ralili('d  in  full  all 

the  n'solutions,  conv(>ntions,  and  recommendati(»us  (mocioiu's)  of  the 
Fourth  IXTFKXA'l'lOXAIi  ('OXFKRKXf'F  of  American  Stall's 
which  met  in  liuenos  Aires  in  A  law  has  heeii  |)assed  hv  the 

('onjiress  of  Salvador  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ARMS 
and  amnumition,  and  prohihiting  the  manufacture  of  war  supplies 

except  for  account  of  theCiovernineut. - A  law  has  heen  promulgated 

imposing  stamp  taxes  of  .‘1  |)er  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  transfers  of 
RlvVL  PROPERTY  and  subjecting  to  heavy  lines  persons  who 

infringe  the  re((uirements  of  this  law. - The  national  AORICI'E- 

'rPRAl.,  FAIR,  which  held  its  opening  session  in  the  City  of  San  Sal¬ 
vador  on  August  1  last,  was  a  great  success.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  exhibits  was  that  of  the  model  farm,  in  which  great  pains 
well'  taken  to  explain  scii'iitilic  agricultural  methods. 


An  executive  decri'c  of  September  17  regulates  the  issue  of 
'I'RE.VSl'RY  W.VRR.VX'l'S  to  covi'r  thi'  po|»ular  loan  recently  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  ('omjress  of  I  ruguuy  to  tlu'  amount  of  4,()()().(H)0 
pesos  (i)eso  =  .S1  .(04).  'riiese  warrants  are  dividi'd  into  ihrei'  series, 
of  the  \alues  of  .'()().  KK).  ;uid  .‘(I  pesos,  respectively,  and  I'ach  war¬ 
rant  has  a  form  printi'd  on  t  hi*  back  to  bi*  tilled  in  wlu'ii  interest  is  paid. 
'I'he  warrants  an*  mnnbcrt'd.  arc  signt'  I  by  tin*  sccrt'tary  of  the  treas¬ 
ury,  bear  S  pi'r  cent  annual  inten'st ,  and  are  subject  to  a  minimum 
amort izatitm  of  ti  pc'rci'ul  annually.  Both  tlie  intc'rest  and  amortiza¬ 
tion  services  aia'  to  take  place  ('very  two  months.  'I'hese  warrants  are 
to  be  issued  at  par,  tlu*  law  providing  that  1 ,()()(), 0(10  pesos  be  olfen'd 
between  the  1st  and  the  .‘(tli  of  Octobc'r,  10  per  cent  of  the  amount 
to  be  paid  in  cash.  'Hu'  warrants  will  be  issued  under  date  of  October 
1 ,  will  bear  int('r(wt  from  that  date,  and  .70  pc'sos  will  be  the  lowest 

amount  issued  to  any  person. - 'I'he  ('ongress  of  Uruguay  has 

enacted  a  law  imposing  graded  'FAXES  on  inheritui\ces,  legacies, 
and  gifts.  'I'hese  taxes  vary  according  to  the  amount  involved  and 
the  degree  of  relationship.  'I'he  amount  of  revenue  they  are  expected 
to  produce'  annually  is  about  1,000,000  pesos. —  A  S'l'A'l'lS'l'ICS 
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'PAX  consistin';  of  mills  per  tlionsand  on  tin*  «tlliciiil  valinition  of 
imports,  I  V  mills  on  exports,  4  |>(*r  cent  snrclniro('  on  licenst's  in 
Montevideo,  iind  1  p(“r  cent  additional  taxes  on  various  items  lias 
been  levied  In  ('on<;r(*ss.  —  The  city  eouneil  of  Monti'vidi'o  has 

authorized  the  mayor  to  eontraet  with  the  Aecpiarone  (’o.,  of  the 
national  ea|)ital,  for  the  eonstrnetion  of  400, (U)()  sipiart*  nu'ters  of 
>;ilsonite  I’AVKMKX'P  in  the  munieiiiality  of  Montc'vidc'o,  with  the 
privilege  of  inen'asim;  or  deereasiii”  this  amount  20  per  cent  if  it  is 
deemed  ('xpedient.  'Phe  eontraet  is  sidijeet  lo  the  approval  of 
(’onoiess.  A  recent  executive  di'erei*  authorizes  the  legations  of 
the  rnited  Stale's  and  of  lOnoland  in  Montevideo,  and  the  consulate 
general  of  Montevideo  in  Xew  York,  to  rece'ive*  ^old  that  hanks, 
merchants,  or  private  persons  may  desire  to  dc'posit  for  account  of 
the  (lovermnent  or  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  to  la*  [laid  in  Montevideo 
to  other  banks,  merchants,  or  private  persons,  and  the  same  authori¬ 
zation  is  <;iven  for  the  inakinj;  of  payments  and  the  transfer  of  funds 
whicb  are  at  the  ilisposal  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  The  leceipt 
of  money  and  the  makiii!;  of  payments  referred  to  in  the  decree  an* 
to  be  made  in  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic.  'Phe  .Xational  C'ity  BAXK  of  Xew  York  has 
asked  the  l'ruj;uayan  (lovermnent,  through  the  le<;ation  of  rru‘;uay 
in  the  I'nited  States,  if  the  establishment  of  a  branch  bank  of  that 
institution  in  Montevideo  would  be  a<;ree.ible  to  the  (lovermnent,  and 
an  allirmative  reply  has  been  <;iven  to  the  bank.  The  law  imposinj; 
a  'PAX  OX  M'lXKS  jn-ovides  that  imported  line  and  extra  line  wines 
shall  pay  at  the  time  of  importation  an  internal  tax  eipiivalent  to 
15  |)er  cent  of  their  appraisenu'nt.  'Phe  internal  tax  imposed  by 
tbe  law  of  duly  I  t.  lUOO.  on  licpiors,  bitters  and  similar  prejiarations, 
vermutb,  eoj;nae,  and  other  alcoholic  beverajres  of  foreij;n  ori^dn  is 
repealed  and  is  substituted  by  another  tax,  payable  at  the  time  of 
importation,  representim;  15  jier  cent  of  tin*  a|)pi‘aisement  value 
of  said  beverayes.  Artificial  wines  or  similar  bevc'rayes,  under  what¬ 
ever  name  imported,  are  subject  to  tbeexistinj;  lax  of  7  centavos 
|)er  liter. 


VENEZUELA 


'Phe  publication  of  a  new  volume  containing  a  RECAPITULA- 
'PION  OF  TEIE  LAWS  and  decrees  of  the  Republic,  the  sixteenth 

of  the  series,  has  been  ordered  by  the  Government. - Persons  de- 

sirina:  to  practice  PROI^'ESSIONS  or  occupations  in  Venezuela 
which  require  a  decree,  title,  or  diploma  may,  if  considered  compe¬ 
tent,  on  application  and  the  payment  of  100  bolivares  (S20),  obtain 
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u  teniponiry  liconse  from  the  department  of  (he  interior  before  takinu’ 
the  formal  examination.  An  additional  sum  of  1 ,000,000  holi- 
vures  (.$200,000)  has  been  added  to  the  BUlKiET  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  department  of  the  interior.  -Successive  so\vin>j:s  of 
WHEAT  have  been  carried  on  recently  with  excellent  re.sults  in 
lands  situated  in  the  valley  of  ('aracas  from  seed  obtained  from  Asia, 
North  Africa,  the  Arfjentine  Republic,  and  the  ('anary  Islamls. 
In  the  valley  referred  to  two  crops  can  be  harvested  annuallv^;.so 
that  the  land  can  be  made  to  produce  an  annual  yield  of  100  (juintals 
per  hectare  under  intensive  cultivation  and  for  a  short  ])eriod  of 
time  until  the  soil  is  impoverished.  The  best  results  were  obtained 
by  a  rotation  of  crops  and  the  harvesting  of  but  a  single  planting  of 

wheat  yearly  from  the  same  piece  of  land. - The  (Jovernment  has 

granted  permission  to  Felipe  Francia  to  construct  a  TELEPHONE 
line  between  (’aucaguita  plantation,  State  of  Aragua,  and  the  town 
of  Tejerias,  in  the  same  State.  -  Sr.  Don  Nicolas  Veloz  has  been 
appointe<l  VK'E  C'ONSUL  of  Venezuela  in  New  York.  The  school 
of  ARTS  AND  (RAFTS  for  women  in  ('aracas  has  established  an¬ 
other  course  of  instruction  for  the  teaching  of  embroidery. - 
SCHOLARSHirS  to  the  number  of  17  are  to  be  allotted  by  com¬ 
petitive  examination  in  the  normal  school  for  males,  and  to  the 
number  of  23  for  females,  the  examinations  to  be  held  in  Caracas.- 
.\ccording  to  data  compiled  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Vem*- 
zuelan  Government  there  were,  on  December  31,  1913,  227  MINES 
in  the  Republic,  covering  an  area  of  1  $8,089  hectares.  The  minerals 
represented  and  the  number  of  mines  are  as  follows:  Asbestos. 
1;  asphalt,  20;  coal,  7;  copper,  29;  iron,  47;  iron  and  copper,  1; 
gold,  74;  petroleum,  47;  and  argentiferous  lead,  1. — -  -  The  President 
of  the  Republic  has  reorganized  the  CABINET  as  follows:  Dr.  Pedro 
M.  Arcaya,  minister  of  the  interior;  Gen.  Ignacio  Andrade,  minister  of 
foreign  relations;  and  Santiago  Fontiveros,  minister  of  fomento. — 
-Vn  executive  decree  of  September  19  declares  the  following  MlNEvS, 
which  did  not  belong  at  that  time  to  private  persons  or  companies, 
to  be  inalienable:  Anthracite  and  bituminous  c  al.  lignite,  naphtha, 
petroleum,  asphalt,  and  pitch.-  Sr.  Hector  Pereira  Alvarez  has 

been  appointed  CONSCL  ad  honorem  in  Philadelphia. - Sr.  Don 

Francisco  J.  ^'anes  has  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Government 
of  Venezuela  at  the  Nineteenth  International  CONGRESS  OF  AMER¬ 
ICANISTS.  — The  title  to  a  SILVER  LEAD  MINE,  under  the  name 
of  “Argentina,”  has  been  granted  to  Ramon  Dominguez.  The  con¬ 
tract  made  in  1909  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela  with  .).  G.  Aldrey 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  Naricual  and  other  ('OAL  MINES,  as  well 
as  the  Guanta  VV'harf,  in  the  State  of  Anzoatcgui  having  expired, 
these  entery)rises  have  been  taken  over  and  will  be  ojierated  by  the 
Government. 


